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WE are not without hopes that the study of the Fathers is 
becoming more popular and more frequent in this country, It 
is true, that a Bibliotheca Patrum, in sundry folio volumes, 
does not present any very attractive appearance to the young 
divine. Even after the most critical precautions in rejectin 
spurious works, after making every reasonable deduction for 
Latin translations and redundant commentaries, enough re- 
mains to satisfy the most voracious, and to alarm the ordinary 
student. Added to this, so much has been said of the absurd 
notions, the false reasoning, the superstition and credulity of 
the early Fathers; so much abuse has been cast upon them by 
writers of all denominations and persuasions, that many persons 
begin their studies with a rag, gine against them, and feel 
convinced that nothing is to be gained by wading through the 
pages of men who lived fifteen hundred years ago, whose style is 
uncouth and barbarous, whose interpretations of scripture are fan- 
ciful and unwarranted, and who, after all, are no better authority, | 
upon matters of faith, than writers of our own country and our 
Such is the tone in which it has been the fashion to speak of 
the Fathers; and such, perhaps, is the opinion. entertained of 
them by many, who only see their ponderous works on the 
shelves of a public library. We are not prepared to affirm, that 
all the c which are brought against their writings are un- 
founded: the style of some of them is, undoubtedly, uncouth 
and barbarous ; but we cannot seriously bring this asa reason 
for not studying them, if the matter contained in their works 
will repay the labour, No person would speak of the lan-. 
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guage of the New Testament as a model of pure Greek; nor 
are the arguments of St. Paul always thrown into a form which 
would stand the test of modern criticism; but if this fact, which 
all are willing to allow, affords no ground for a neglect of the 
New Testament, we must not plead the style of Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, or Polycarp, as being too barbarous to induce 
us to peruse them. 

It has been said, that Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others, adopted many of the Platonic notions, and that the 
language of the Platonic school is deeply impressed upon their 
writings. This, perhaps, may partly be true; but no person 
would speak of all the dialogues of Plato as being remarkable 
for their good sense, or their edifying discussions; and yet we 
read them, that we may gather from them certain facts and prin- 
ciples of Grecian philosophy; and why, it may be asked, may 
not those who wish to ascertain the religious doctrines of the 
second and third centuries, consent to study Justin or Clement, 
although they are liable to meet with the subtleties and absurdi- 
ties of the Platonic school? We have no hesitation in saying, 
without any reference to the doctrines which they contain, that 
the works of Clement of Alexandria are entertaining and full of 
information. The classical and the critical scholar will find 
something to engage his attention in every page, and if any per- 
son should lay them aside as wearisome and unprofitable, the 
defect is, perhaps, not in the book, but in the attainments of 
him who attempted to read what he was not qualified to under- 
stand. . 

Hippolytus, Origen, and Dionysius of Alexandria, naturally 
had their attention directed to the heresies which were so ra- 
pidly multiplying in their days; and the reader must expect to 
find more polemical discussion, with less of miscellaneous in- 
formation, in those early champions of our faith. But this, 
surely, will be no reason for neglecting their works, with those 
who expect to finda Christian divine treating of divinity; and 
if their style is objected to as barbarous and corrupt, we ask 
how many books are there extant which are written in good. 
Greek? We have nothing to say against the Attic writers 
being made the models of composition in our schools and uni- 
versities, nor would there be any objection to a single volume 
of Xenophon or Plato being used as the text-book for Greek 
lectures; but whoever is fond of studying the writers of Greece 
in their own language, will soon find that he must lower the 
standard of his criticism, and that he must consent to shock. 
his ears and his taste with a successive variety of barbarisms and 
corruptions, No person treats Polybius with contempt because 
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his style is bad; and whoever continues the al of Greek 
history, after he has finished Thucydides and Xenophon, must 
bid a final adieu to Attic cleguntcies. If the Byzantine his- 
torians are tolerated, we must put in a claim for the Fathers, 
both ante-nicene and post-nicene. We mean to confine our- 
selves in the present article to the former, but if we were to 
compare re colton and the Gregorys with any writer of Greek 
who Sived wi in a century of their own time, or, indeed, with 
any writer nf the lower pas we imagine that the homilies of 
the one will be decidedly preferred for language and compo- 
sition, to the declamations or the histories of the other. 

We certainly cannot commend the earliest Latin Fathers as 
elegant or agreeable in their style. Of Tertullian and his African 
Latin we shall have occasion to speak presently ; but Cyprian, 
who had taught oratory by profession, was allowed, even by the 
Heathens, to have an elegant mind, and to have been unfortu- 
nate only in his subject; and if we wish to see the absurdities 
and inconsistencies of Paganism powerfully exposed, we shall 
look in vain for anything more conclusive or more entertainmg 
than the works of Minuctus Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius. 

Another charge brought against the Fathers is, that they in- 
terpret scripture erroneously, and apply passages in a manner 
which common sense and sound criticism reject as preposterous. 
We do not mean to enter into a defence of the allegorical and 
mystical interpretations of Origen and his school. Undoubtedly, 
in such systems, there is much which weakens the defence of 
Christianity, and the prectice is dangerous in the extreme; but 
we contend, that the hacia of such misapplications furnishes 
no argument against the study of the Fathers. Though Origen 
applied scripture unfairly, he must have believed the doctrines 
which he was labouring to establish ; and to ascertain what these 
doctrines were is a sufficient reason for studying his works; to 
which it may be added, that his numerous quotations, with what- 
ever view he introduces them, have a great intrinsic value, in- 
asmuch as they preserve to us much more ancient readings than 
those of any suitiactigl which ‘has come down to us, No 
person, indeed, can pretend to have a critical knowledge of the 
sacred text without being versed in the writings of the Fathers: 

The last accusation which we shall notice, is that of su 
tion and credulity. Upon this point there has been much mis- 
representation and much begging of the question. The persons 
who are determined to reject al miracles except those of the 
apostles, must necessarily think that the Fathers were supersti- 
tious and credulous; but they must think more than this: they 
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which they knew to be false; and such, indeed, is the tone in 
which the Fathers have been spoken-of by some writers of our 
own country. It is our intention presently to enter rather at 
length into the question of the continuation of miracles; but 
we should say, that allowing the charge of credulity to be true, 
this does not make the Fathers less valuable testimonies as to 
the doctrine and practice of Christians in their own times. 
There is no doubt that Bishop Bull believed in the existence of 
witches and ‘in the admonitory nature of dreams: he tells us 
so in his own sermons (see Sermon LI and 12); but no person 
would say, that this detracts from the force of his reasoning in 
the Defence of the Nicene Faith—and so we say of the Fathers, 
that because, in common with every person of their own age, 
they fell into certain weaknesses and mistakes, this ought not to 
influence our opinion of them as honest men and authentic wit- 
nesses. Few persons, perhaps none, ever so far soared above 
the prejudices of their times, as not in some measure to be 
affected by them. There is a fashion in the train of ideas and in 
the habits of thinking, as there is in the dress which is worn, 
and the language which is spoken at any particular period ; and 
nothing is more unfair, though nothing is more common, than 
to condemn the individual for what is the fault of the age ; or to 
try the morals and the reasoning of our predecessors by stand- 
ards which have been set up in later times. To say that there 
are no fixed rules for taste, would, perhaps, be going too far ; 
for there never was a time when the Iliad would not be thought 
a sublime poem, and the Apollo Belvedere a beautiful statue : 
but although there are some principles of taste, upon which all 
persons and all ages are agreed, yet it is certain that in other 
respects taste is a relative term, the meaning of which varies 
with the age ; and though it may be just to object to the taste 
of our ancestors collectively upon any one point, it may be ex- 
tremely unjust to blame any one individual who went with the 
stream. 

If we look through our own writers, or, indeed, the writers 
of any country, we shall find that what was admired in one 
century was condemned in another; and this not only in the 
ornaments and superfluities of composition, but in the whole 
form and substance of it: the very ideas seem to flow differently 
at different periods, and the popular modes of reasoning have 
been equally fluctuating. Thus we wonder how our forefathers 
could sit patiently through a sermon of two hours in length, 
and filled with syllogisms; but we have no right, in these cases, 
to abuse the taste of the preacher. It would be bad taste to 
adopt the syllogistic form in the present day, but it would be 
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very difficult to prove from the eternal fitness of things, that 
aah a form is not as good as our own. It is not followed now, 
because it is not the fashion ; and perhaps our readers will be 
satisfied with our oe no better cause. 

Upon the same gr e we contend, that the inconclusive 
reasoning and the fanciful interpretations in the works of the 
Fathers ought not to deter us from consulting their authority. 
We should remember, that they are the only contemporary 
records which we have of the belief of Christians for the 
first three centuries. We have no ecclesiastical history pre- 
vious to that of Eusebius, and he tells us himself, that he col- 
lected his facts from those very writers whose works we are now 
considering, and who have received such an unmerited share of 
reprobation and neglect. It appears, therefore, that the Fa- 
thers are valuable, not only as telling us what the early Christians 
believed, but because it is to them we must go for the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, for its prosperous and adverse fortunes, 
and for the schisms and heresies which disturbed and divided it. 

No person will deny the importance of ascertaining the faith 
and the practice of primitive times, and whatever we may think 
of the intellectual and reasoning powers of the divines of those 
days, a confusion of ideas, or a want of judgment, will surely 
not incapacitate them from telling us what they saw and what 
they believed. Thus Lrenus may have advanced unsound ar- 
guments to prove the divinity of Christ, or he may have failed in 
exposing the error of an heretical opponent; but still we cannot 
doubt that he himself believed what he wished to prove, and 
that he really considered the man to be a heretic whom he 
laboured to confute. Inthe same manner we prove the baptism 
of infants, and the giving of the cup to the laity, &c. &c., be- 
cause we find the facts repeatedly mentioned in the works of the 
Fathers ; and such evidence is more valuable, because we collect 
it, not from treatises written expressly on those particular points, 
but from incidental notices, which show that the customs were 
established, and that the writers were not aware that they were 
mentioning anything remarkable. : 

Such being the case, we may suppose that the works of the 
Fathers have often been consulted, and everything extracted 
from them which is valuable, concerning the manners and belief 
of those early times. The Tillemonts and the Mosheims must 
necessarily have resorted to these original resources; and when 
once an ecclesiastical history was compiled from such authorities, 
we might fancy that everything was collected which the lapse of 
ages has permitted us to know. Still, however, the ‘plan of a 
work like that which is now before us is, perhaps, capable of 
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amusing the reader, and impressing facts upon his more 
than a general history, which is extended through many cen- 
turies, and is collected from the authority of many different 
writers. There is no department of theological learning in 
which the English student is so poorly supplied as in that. of 
ecclesiastical gee we mean the history of the Christian church 
in early times, The meagre compilation of Mosheim, which 
Paes. the four first centuries in one moderately-sized volume, 
can never satisfy the inquisitive mind, which meets with sangui- 
nary persecution in one chapter, and in the next finds the whole 
Roman Empire converted to Christianity. The causes which 
led to so great a change can only be traced by searching the 
original records which have come down to us. None of these, 
as already mentioned, expressly treat of ecclesiastical history ; 
but unless we consult them we shall know little of the heresies 
and controversies which existed at any particular period, of the 
progress which the gospel was making among the heathen, or 

of the customs and discipline which ration Te in the carl 
church. All these facts, and many more, which are of 
interest to the antiquary and divine, can only be found in the 
writings of the Fathers. Eusebius leaves many of them untouch- 
ed; and though we appear to have so little remaining to us of the 
three first centuries, yet much valuable information might still be 
collected, if the writings of the ante-nicene Fathers were searched 
with this view. 

The work now before us, which professes to be an ecclesias- 
tical history of the second and third centuries, illustrated from 
the writings of Tertullian, seemed to promise to fill up an im- 

rtant part of the outline proposed above. The writings of 
Mertullian are more multifanous as to their subject than those 
of any other of the ante-nicene Fathers. Whatever we may 
think of his intellectual powers, he was certainly a man of on 
reading and great reflection: he was eviden tly not a 
who could be lukewarm or indifferent in anything which be un- 
dertook : he wrote treatises in confutation of several heresies ; 
he was himself at variance with the Catholic church, which makes 
it more desirable that we should read his description of it; 
being a member of the African church, it is probable that he 
would allude to customs which were different from those of the 
churches of Europe and Asia; and his copies of the scriptures 
might also be different. On all these accounts the writings of 
Tertullian are very hkely to reward the ecclesiastical historian, 
= examines them with a view to the collection of facts. ae 

ishop of Bristol, it is easy to perceive, is intimately acquain 
with the style, the feelings, and, we may add, the imperfections 
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of his author. As a full analysis of the works of Tertullian, 
and a fairand judicious specimen of reasoning, his work must 
certainly command our approbation ; but we confess that when 
we compared the contents with the title-page, we found that our 
expectations had not been realized. 

e had expected—in which, perhaps, we were wrong—to 
find: an ecclesiastical history of the second and third centuries : 
we had thought, that the student who was about to begin upon 
this line of reading, would have found in the present volume a 
detailed description of the church, as it stood in its external 
and internal relations, at that period of time to which it refers. 
But we are mistaken, if the book be found in this res 
generally useful. Instead of bearing the title which it does, it 
might rather be styled an analysis of the writings of Tertullian, with 
occasional reference to the ecclesiastical history of the second 
and third centuries. A person who has lately been reading 
Tertullian cannot fail to find in this work a great deal to interest 
and amuse him; he will see all the peculiar features of this ve 
peculiar author brought together; and the effect of their juxta- 

ition, dided by the disquisitions and the judgment of the 
ar prelate, will be likely to place many things in a new 
point of view, and to make him understand Tertullian more in- 
timately than he did before. Thus far we think that the work 
will have its use, and in most of the author’s remarks, whether 
upon the probable sentiments of Tertullian, or upon the obser- 
vations of other critics, we are disposed _ to “nee. But the 
neral reader and the young theologian will hardly find that the 

k contains enough of ecclesiastical history to interest or amuse 
him. If he has never read the works of Tertullian, and has 
no intention of reading them, it is obvious that such a minute 
analysis will weary him; and if he took up the book, as we did 
ourselves, expecting to find in it a history of the Christian 
church in the second and third centuries, he will certainly be 


e work very properly begins with an account of Tertullian 
himself; and we are not aware that any material fact is omitted, 
which the labours of Allix, Cave, Pamelius, and Lardner had 
already brought to light. The accounts which Allix and Pame- 
lius had already given of the life and writings of Tertullian might 
be said indeed to have exhausted the subject; and we could have 
wished that the Bishop of Bristol, instead of relating the same 
facts in so succinct and dry a manner, had exercised his own 
judgment a little more, and ventured to decide some of the doubt- 
ful points in the life of this Father—a task, which his intimate 
acquaintance with his writings would well have enabled him to 
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discharge. As it is, we do not perceive that any of the questions 
which have hitherto been discussed concerning Tertullian have 
received any new light from the work now before us. Whether 
Tertullian had once been a heathen, whether he was ordained, and 
whether he officiated in the church of Rome or of Carthage, 
has been a subject of debate with former critics and biographers ; 
and the Bishop of Bristol leaves each of these points exactly 
where he found them. In the remarks which are made upon 
Tertullian’s conversion to Montanism, and upon the heresy of 
Montanus itself, there is more of original thinking, and we should 
be disposed to agree that, in most instances, they are judicious 
and well-founded. The following sentence appears well. worthy 
of observation, and exactly expresses Our own opinion upon the 
subject: “ The assertion may appear paradoxical, but is never- 
theless true, that the value of Tertullian’s writings to the theolo- 
gical student, arises in a great measure from his errors. When 
he became a Montanist, he sect himself to expose what he deemed 
faulty in the practice and discipline of the church; thus we are 
told indirectly what that practice and that discipline were, and we 
obtain information which, but for his secession from the church, 
his works would scarcely have supplied. In a word, whether we 
consider the testimony borne to the genuineness and integrity of 
the books of the New Testament, or the information relating to 
the ceremonies, discipline, and doctrines of the prewtre church, 
Tertullian’s writings form a most important link in that chain 
of tradition which connects the apostolic age with our own.” 
—(pp. 38, 39.) 

mong the numerous literary paradoxes which we have met 
with, few have been more glaring than the observation of Gilbert 
Wakefield, that the writings of Tertullian are to be ranked amon 
‘‘the most genuine remains of pure Roman composition;” an 
this, because they contain “ the language of the old comedians 
and tragedians, of Ennius and Lucilius.” Dr. Kay justly objects 
to the truth of this assertion, though he says that he has occa- 
sionally found some of Tertullian’s strange expressions to have 
been used by Plautus. He might have added, that if a person 
writing at the beginning of the third century selected terms, 
which had not been im use since the days of Ennius and Plautus, 
we can want no further evidence of his bad taste and the bar- 
barism of his style. It may be remembered also, that Lactan- 
tius says of Tertullian, “ he was versed in every kind of literature, 
but in expressing himself he had little a and still less ele- 
gance, and his obscurity was excessive.” Now, if Lactantius 
could speak thus of a man who only lived one hundred years 
before him, it seems absurd for any one to assert in the present 
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day, that Tertullian’s style was a model of pure composition. 
Lactantius was not only a competent judge, as his own writings 
testify, but he was also a fair one, since he mentions Minucius 
Felix, who was a contemporary of Tertullian, without finding any 
fault with his style; and speaking of Cyprian, who lived fifty 
ears later, he commends him for the eloquence and elegance of 
is expressions. Thus it is clear beyond all doubt, that Tertul- 
lian was thought an obscure writer by persons who were much 
better judges than ourselves, t.e., by persons who lived near to 
his own time, and were consequently familiar with the style of 
that day. 
If angie afford it, we would willingly devote much space to 
a consideration of Semler’s theories concerning the works of Ter- 
tullian. .With that spirit of scepticism, and that love of novelty, 
which supply the place of more solid qualifications in many pro- 
fessors and editors of Germany, Semler would endeavour to per- 
suade us, that the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and Ter- 
tullian were not really written by those persons, but formed a 
of a systematic scheme of forgery carried on at Rome,, For a 
refutation of many of Semler’s arguments, we refer the reader to 
the present work of the Bishop of Bristol; and the following sen- 
tence cannot be pronounced at all too severe, when we consider 
the boldness and the mischief of the theory which has been com- 
bated: “1 have devoted so much time to the examination of 
Semler’s ‘ Dissertation,’ not on account of its intrinsic value, which 
I am far from estimating highly, but out of regard to the dis- 
tinguished place which has been assigned him among biblical 
critics. His object evidently is to destroy the authority of Justin, 
Irenzus, and Tertullian ; but he does not fairly and openly avow 
it; he envelopes himself in a cloud, and uses a dark mysterious 
language, designed to insinuate more than it expresses. The 
reader finds his former opinions unsettled, yet is not told what he 
is to substitute in their place, and thus is left in a disagreeable 
state of doubt and perplexity.’’—(pp. 88, ) 
After an account of the life and writings of Tertullian, it would 
naturally be expected, that the ecclesiastical history would com- 


‘mence; but it is here that we have already been obliged to pro- 


fess ourselves disappointed. We do not mean to censure the 
learned author for beginning with Tertullian, rather than with 
Ireneeus or Justin Martyr, a consideration of whose works would 
have enabled him to detail the history of the church at an earlier 
period—(it might be wished indeed that he had done so, because 
the present work is almost unintelligible to a person, who is not 

acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of the first two 
centuries; but though it begins thus abruptly at the end of ‘the 
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second a historical part had been conducted with 
more system arrangement, it might have filled an important 
place in this department of theology )—our objection to the plan 
is, that the historical parts are not brought together into one view, 
so as to inform the reader what was the posture of affairs among 
the believers in the , at the time when Tertullian first began 
to write. We are told, indeed, that he flourished between the 
ea 193 and 216, during the reigns of Severus and Caracalla. 

e name of Stephen, bishop of Rome, is also incidentally men- 
tioned as a contemporary of Tertullian; but if the reader was 
not careful in picking up such scattered notices, he might be 
almost in perfect ignorance as to the political state of the Roman 
empire, and the operation of the laws at that time, so far as they 
affected the Christians. Mosheim and Gibbon have inaccurately 
stated, as the Bishop of Bristol observes, (p. 115,) that at the 
beginning of the second century there were no laws in force 
against the Christians. This is disproved by passages in the works 
of Tertullian; but the reader receives little or no information as 
to the effect of these laws under different emperors; nor is there 
a word said of the African church in particular, in the fortunes 
of which Tertullian was more particularly concerned. 3 

We have the same fa. It to find with the seventh chapter, which 
discusses the heresies and divisions of the church. It contains 
an accurate enumeration of all the heretics whose names are men- 
tioned by Tertullian, and an elaborate exposition of their several 
tenets. So far the chapter has its use, and may be a good sub- 
sidiary to what is much wanted in theology, a hi of heresy. 
But when the reader has finished the discussion, and is asked how 
far the heresy of Marcian or Valentius had spread at any par- 
ticular period, he would probabl ‘he in- 
teresting point in ecclesiastical history, is to discover how far the 
church in general was affected by any new opinions; we wish to 
know at what time they first made their appearance, who it was 
that combated or espoused them, and in what part of the world 
they received most encouragement. In this respect, we say, as 
was observed above, that the work before us is not an ecclesias- 
tical history, illustrated by the writings of Tertullian, but merely 
an analysis of Tertullian’s works. If we were to point out the 
error into which the author appears to us to have fallen, we 
should say, that instead of forming the design of an original work, 
he has adhered too closely to the plans of others. Thus, though 
Mosheim's division of ecclesiastical history into external and 
internal is natural and convenient, there is something extremely 
dry and artificial in following Mosheim in all his arrangements, and 
making his outline a text book for the Bishop’s own observations: 
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In the same manner, though it is satisfactory to find, that almost 
all the thirty-nine articles of the church of England are supported 
by express quotations from Tertullian, yet we should never have 
expected to find the different doctrines examined in this very 
technical manner ; and whatever we may think of such a plan in 
a printed book, there surely could not have been a more unin- 
teresting method invented for public lectures. Our surprise at 
the Bishop’s taking so much notice of Mosheim’s arrangement 
is increased, when we find so many of Mosheim’s notions and 
assertions so ably and satisfactorily refuted. | 
' Respecting the Bishop of Bristol's intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Tertullian, and the soundness of his inferences from 
them, there can be only one opinion ; but we had certainly ex 
to find a more general view of ecclesiastical history than what the 
writings of Tertullian alone will supply. A reference to the third 
chapter will best illustrate our meaning. The title of it is, on 
the state of letters and philosophy, from which, we presume, most 
readers would infer, that an account was to be given of letters 
and philosophy, so far as they concerned the Christians, at that 
period, at least, during which Tertullian flourished ; but whoever 
expected such general information will be sadly disappointed. 
The chapter is almost entirely taken up with an analysis of Ter- 
tullian’s treatise De Anima ; a few s are employed in telling 
us his opinion concerning angels and demons; but as to the sen- 
timents of the rest of the world, whether this or that scheme of 
philosophy was most prevalent, and whether there were any other 
men of learning in the world beside Tertullian, upon these points 
not a syllable is said; and we re that when the chapter pro- 
fessed to treat of letters and philosophy, we had not expected to 
find the discussion confined solely and absolutely to Tertullian. | 
The learned author twice gives a kind of promise, (pp. 368, 
581,) that at a future opportunity he will make some obser- 
vations upon the quotations and interpretations of scripture in 
Tertullian’s works: We hope that he will fulfil his promise. He 
is evidently so well versed in the writings of Tertullian, and must 
have read them with such minute attention, that his critical re- 
marks upon these subjects can hardly fail to be valuable. Ter- 
tullian’s expositions of scripture are not of such great importance; 
because it 1s perfectly plain that the early Fathers adhered to no 
one uniform system of interpretation, but every person thought 
himself at liberty to deduce whatever inference he could from 
any text of scripture. Their expositions, therefore, have little if 
any more value than those of later divines. But the various read- 
ings in the New Testament, which may be collected from a dili- 
gent perusal of Tertullian’s works, would amply reward the critical 
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scholar, and would furnish many curious and important facts. 
The absurdity and inconsistency of Semler in supposing, that no 
Latin version of the scriptures was in existence before Tertullian’s 
days, is properly exposed by the Bishop of Bristol. The fact of 
Latin being the language of the African churches would have 
seemed suflicient to prevent even a German critic from startin 
such a theory; but it was necessary to say something new, an 
certainly nothing could be more original than to imagine a coun- 
, in which such a person as Tertullian was educated, to be 
without a copy of the scriptures in the vernacular language. Ter- 
tullian understood Greek as well as Latin; and in more than one 
lace he mentions variations between the Greek and Latin copies. 
‘his alone would prove, that a Latin translation of the scriptures 
must have been made long before ; for had it only been made in 
his own days, or by himself, he could not have spoken of varia- 
tions in this manner. Tertullian also bears witness to the cor- 
ruption and mutilation of the scriptures by heretics. This is im- 
rtant, as showing how early such a practice was introduced ; 
and if the Bishop of Bristol should ever give to the world his re- 
marks upon Tertullian’s quotations of scripture, a very interest- 
ing discussion may be expected. Tertullian’s copies carry us 
back much farther than any manuscript which is now in exist- 
ence, and the various readings which occur in his works 
numerous and remarkable. | 
The Bishop thinks, that the passage which is usually all 
from Tertullian, in support of the controverted text 1 John v. 7, 
does not really furnish any grounds for supposing, that Tertullian’s 
copies contained the text. The passage is in the treatise against 
Praxeas, c. 25, ‘‘Connexus Patris in Filio, et Filii in Paracleto, 
tres eflicit cohzerentes, alterum ex altero: qui tres unum sunt, non 
unus; quomodo dictum est, Ego et Pater unum sumus: ad 
substantie unitatem, non ad numeri singularitatem.” It must 
surely be allowed, as the Bishop of Bristol and many other cri- 
tics have observed, that this passage cannot be considered to con- 
firm the genuineness of the disputed reading ; and if Tertullian 
had known of a text so exactly suited to his purpose as 1 John 
v. 7, he would surely not have ihe contented with quoting John 
x. 30. We do not intend to enter into the controversy about 
this celebrated passage; but we may point out another place in 
the writings of Tertullian, which we have not observed to be 
noticed in this controversy, and which some persons may think 
affords rather stronger grounds for supposing that Tertullian may 
have found the seventh verse in his copies. We allude to the 
treatise De Baptismo, in the sixth chapter of which there is the 
following sentence: * Angelus baptismi arbiter superventuro Spi- 
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ritui Sancto vias dirigit ablutione delictorum, quam fides impetrat, 
obsignata in Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto. Nam si im tri- 
bus testibus stabit omne verbum, quanto magis, dum habemus per 
benedictionem eosdem arbitros fidei, quos et. sponsores salutis, 
sufficit ad fiduciam spei nostree etiam numerus nominum divi- 
norum? Quum autem sub tribus et testatis fidei, et sponsis 
salutis pignerentur, necessario adjicitur Ecclesiz mentio: quoniam 
ubi tres, id est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, ibi Ecclesia, 
que trium corpus est.” We do not assert that the evidence 
supplied by this passage is forcible; but the names of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, followed so closely by a mention of three 
witnesses, might afford a slight argument in favour of the text. 
It is only as such that we present it to the reader. 

The volume before us does not contain many critical remarks 
upon the works or the editions of Tertullian; but there are two, 
upon which a few observations may be made. At p. 406, the 
Bishop states, that from the “- and tone of the nine last chap- 
ters of the tract De Oratione, he should infer that they were not 
written by Tertullian. The history of these chapters is briefl 
this: the tract De Oratione was first published at Paris, by J. 
Gagneius, in 1545. It ended with the fourteenth chapter, and 
was evidently incomplete. The edition of 1664, contains a few 
lines in continuation, which were supplied from a very ancient 
manuscript. In the year 1713, Muratori published at Padua, in 
the third volume of his Anecdota, nine additional chapters of the 
tract De Oratione, which he found in a MS. in the Ambrosia 
library at Milan. The MS. was imperfect at the beginning, at least 
it began with what is usually called the ninth chapter, Compendium 
paucorum verborum, &c. Semler admitted these additional chap- 
ters in the edition of Tertullian’s works which he published at 
Hall, in 1770-76. The Bishop of Bristol judges from the style 
of these chapters, that they are not genuine ; but many persons 
would perhaps come to an opposite conclusion. The style and 
tone of an author are always very precarious tests, if we wish to 
distinguish his authentic works from those which are ascribed to 
him. We shouid not have said, that the language or the ideas 
are unlike those which would have occurred in a work of Ter- 
tullian; but we do not venture to lay much stress upon this ar- 
gument ; and we would rather refer to the fact, that the few sup- 
plementary lines which were printed from the very ancient MS, 
in the edition of 1664, are also in Muratori’s MS. The tract, as. 
contained in the latter, was complete at the end; in the former it 
was not; but in the small portion, which they both contained 
over and above what is hee am other MSS., they agree; which 
seems to furnish some external evidence, that Muratori’s MS, 
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4 _ Tertullian and the Miracles 
contains the genuine conclusion of the work which was 
to be lost. It may thes 
by Tertullian in two other places, 
(Apol. 5 ad Seap. 4,) is also alluded to in these supplementary 
3 of the tract De Oratione. 
he other critical remark of the Bishop of Bristol concerns the 
treatise De Prescriptione Hardlemnia,. He. thinks, that the 
which in some MSS. are added to the end of this treatise 
are certainly not genuine ; and in this decision we should be dis- 
posed to agree with him. It has been observed by critics who 
trust more than ourselves to this argument, that the style does not 
resemble that of Tertullian. The position which these chapters 
occupy in different MSS. makes their genuineness suspicious. 
The Coder Agobardi, which is generally considered the best, does 
not contain them at all; im one MS. they are placed at the be- 
ean ‘in others, they are detached from it, with- 
out any separate title; and we are not aware of uny MS. which 
represents them as continuous with the preceding chapters. The 
internal evidence is also against them; for whoever com- 
aa beginning of this questionable part with the work of 
contra Luciferianos, will be convinced that the one must 
have oe ne from the other; so that on the whole we 
should be inclined to reject these chapters as spurious, and 
consider them as a compilation made by some later writer. 

The attention of the reader is now requested to a subject 
which we have not hitherto touched upon, but which is intimately 
connected with the history of the Christian church in the days of 
Tertullian. We allude to the continuance of miraculous powers ; 
and we shall proceed to give our own opinion upon this difficult 
and controverted question. The Bi of Bristol discusses it, 
but not at much length, in his second chapter, and at the end of 
it he gives extracts from some unpublished lectures of Dr. Hey, 
which were delivered in the years 1768-9. 

In treating of this question, we may consider three descriptions 
dpuiemitiieadande held very different opinions as to the con- 
timuance of miraculous powers in the Christian church: 1. The 
Romanists, who maintain that the power of working miracles has 
existed without any interruption from the days of apostles to 
some ultra-Protestants, who deny that miracles have ever been 
worked since the time of the apostles; and 3. The majority of 
Protestants, who, though they do not agree as to the limitation of 
for sor:e centuries after the apostolical days. 

“At is hardly. necessary to mention the writers of the Romish 
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ehurch, who have claimed for it the perpetual and indefectible 


power of working miracles. Bellarmine, in more than one 
(de Conciliis et Ecclesia, |. 4, c.14; Conscio 6, p. 709, &c.,) 
ives a list of miracles which have been worked in every y 
jown to his own days. Dr. Milner brings forward a similar se~ 
ries; and lest any doubt might be entertained as to the meaning 
which these writers attached to the word miracle, we may mention 
the following instance which is advanced by Bellarmine. He con- 
trasts the death of Luther with the death of Lorenzo Giustiniani, 
patriarch of Venice ; and he tells us, that ‘‘ though Luther died 
in an cold season, when bodies usually for many 
months, yet his body on the fourth or fifth day sent an in- 
tolerable smell, notwithstanding it was most carefully enclosed in 
a pewter coffin; whereas Lorenzo Giustiniani remained sixty- 
seven days unburied, during the whole of which time he exhaled 
the most delightful perfume, was without corruption, and quite 
fresh, and his cheeks continued red, though he had died of a 
panes taneny which made the physicians think that he could not 
ve been kept a single hour without being offensive!!” Dr. 
Milner relates many miraculous cures which have been worked in 
modern days, and he published the account of Winifred White, 
who was cured of a curvature of the spine by a visit to the shrine 
of St. Winifred, at Holywell. | soc 
- We have selected these instances us showing the sense in which 
miracles are understood, when Roman Catholic writers speak of 
their being worked in their own church and in the present day. 
it is evident, that they mean to speak of miracles of the most 
unequivocal and the most supernatural character; such as could 
leave no doubt on the mind of any person, that, if the facts really 
took place, a power confessedly miraculous must have been ex- 
erted. It is lain, if we read only a few pages of Dr. Milner’s: 
work, that the church of Rome has not lowered or altered her 
claim in the slightest degree since the time when Bellarmine men~ 
tioned miracles as one of the signs of the true church, Dr. 
Milner advanced them as still furnishing the same evidence ; and 
the cases which he quoted are equally minute: and equally r 
human; so stupendous indeed were some of the miracles which 
Dr. Milner believed to have been worked, that the fact of their 
being credited by a man of his understanding and learning, is 
almost as j ible as the circumstances themselves. == 
It was necessary, however, that Bellarmine and Dr. Milner should 
itas a their own charch being true, and all others 
false. arguinent of Bellarmine is somewhat amusing.) 
may furnish imstances of nearly alb the errors. which a.man may. 
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16 ‘Tertullian and the Miracles’ 
commit in conducting a train of reasoning. 1. We have a pretty 
instance of the medium anceps, as the schoolmen would say; or 
we might call it, in more common parlance, begging the ion. 
He reasons thus: miracles are necessary to prove a new ine; 
the ‘Protestants preach a new doctrine, but work no miracles ; 
therefore their doctrine is not true. This may have been a very 
satisfactory conclusion to the learned cardinal, but if the Pro- 
testants should — to prove, that their doctrine, so far from 
being new, is as old as the apostles, his syllogism would not be 
weil much beyond the walls of Rome. 2. In another place, 
he favours us with the circular mode of argument; thus he says— 
the true church is proved by miracles, and the genuineness of 
miracles is proved by the church; for we cannot tell the cer- 
tainty of a true miracle, before we have proved the church to be 
true. Lest it should be said, that we do injustice to the Cardinal’s 
ic by translating his words, we will quote them in the original. 
« Bist autem observandum, recte demonstrari ex miraculis Eccle- 
siam, et ex Ecclesia miracula: sed diverso genere demonstrationis : 
quemadmodum ex effectu demonstratur causa, et ex causa ef- 
fectus: nam ex miraculis demonstratur Ecclesia, non quoad evi- 
dentiam, vel certitudinem rei, sed quoad evidentiam et certitu- 
dinem credibilitatis. Cujus rei ratio est, quia ante approbationem 
Ecclesiz non est evidens aut certum certitudine fidei de ullo mira- 
culo, quod sit verum miraculum.”’ We leave the reader to divine 
how the analogy of cause and effect is to rescue this sentence 
from the charge of ay to a circle. We are ready, however, 
to allow, notwithstanding the weakness with which the Romanists 
their own cause, that if miracles can be proved to have 
been worked in every century by their own church, and by no 
other, (which is what they assert, ) it would certainly go very near 
to proving that their own church is right; for we could ly 
conceive that such an exclusive mark of divine favour would be 
given to them alone, unless they exclusively deserved it. We 
are prepared however to deny the evidence, by which would 
prove, that miracles have existed in their church from the days 
of the apostles to our own. 

But we will first consider the next of the three divisions which 
we made above, the opinion of infidel or sceptical writers, with 
whom we must class some ultra-Protestants, who deny that mi- 
racles have ever been worked since the time of the apostles. 
When we speak of ultra-Protestants, we mean such writers as 
Dr. Middleton ; though some persons will perhaps object to our 
division in this case, and think that, having mentioned sceptical 
writers, we need not make another class in order to include Dr. 


Middleton. It is singular, that a leading argument with writers 
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of this cast:is precisely the same with the leading argument of 
Roman Catholics ; though each party, as might be expected, ad- 
vances it with a very different motive, and draws from it a very 
different conelusion. We allude to the assertion, that the evidence 
in favour of miracles is equally strong in every century ; from. 
which the mera argues, that all miracles are equally true ; 
while the sceptic is disposed to infer, that since modern miracles 
are undoubtedly false, and yet are ——— by as positive evi- 
dence as that which records the miracles of early times, we are 
to reject the latter as wellas the former. © => 
We need only refer to Gibbon and Dr. Middleton, both of 
whom have made the same assertion concerning the evidence of 
miracles. The Bishop of Bristol appears to have quoted Gibbon 
from memory ; but his words are : “ From the first of the 
Fathers to the last of the Popes a succession of miracles is con- 
tinued without interruption, and the progress of superstition was 
so: gradual and almost imperceptible, that we know not in what — 
icular link we should break the chain of tradition. Every age 
testimony to the wonderful eyents by which it was distin- 
guished, and its testimony appears no less weighty and respectable 
than that of the preceding generation.”—(c. 15, p. 312.) - Dr. 
Middleton writes in the same strain :—‘ It must be confessed, that 
this claim of a miraculous power, which is now liar to the 
church of Rome, was universaliy asserted and believed in all 
Christian countries, and in all ages of the church, till the time 
of the Reformation. For ecclesiastical hi makes no difference 
between one age and another, but carries on the succession of mi- 
racles, as of all other common events, through all of them indi 
rently, to that memorable period.” (Introduct. Disc. p. 
_ This assertion has been made so often, and by writers of suc 
very different persuasions, that it seems almost to have been ad- 
mitted as incontrovertible; and perhaps one of the chief diffi- 
culties in discussing this question has arisen from the concession 
of the fact, that the miracles of every century are supported by 
precisely the same evidence. It will be our endeavour to show 
that this assertion is fundamentally untrue, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that for a long time before the three first centuries 
were expired, miracles were spoken of in a very different wa 
from what we find to be the case in the end of the fourth and fifth 
We will begin with Eusebius. — He is the earliest writer whose 
ecclesiastical history has come down to us; and since he treats 
not only of his own times, but.of the three centuries which pre-— 
ceded -him, we may see whether he supplies the same evidence for 
the existence of miracles at different times... 1t might be expected, 
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from the remarks of Gibbon and Dr. Middleton, that Eusebius 
would record many miraculous events which took place in his 
own times; but the — is certainly otherwise. If we mean 

a miracle the which any inditidual possesses of produci 
a such as healing the sick, dead? 
&c., Eusebius does not mention one single instance of that kind ; 
ard almost the only circumstances which he seems to have con- 
sidered miraculous, were a few occurrences which befel some of 
the Christian martyrs. There is only one such event which he 
mentions as having witnessed with his own eyes. He says, that 
during the persecution which took place at , in the reign of 
Diocletian, he saw the wild beasts refuse to touch the Christians 
in the amphitheatre, (1.8, c.7.) In this occurrence, there cer- 
tainly may have been a miraculous intervention of Providence ; 
nor do we see any reason to doubt that there was so, We can 
hardly deny that the fact appeared as Eusebius states it, because, 
if he had invented it, he could have been so easily contradicted 
by the multitudes who had been present, and who were still alive 
ps Som he published his history. It is obvious, however, that other 
circumstances may sometimes have produced the same appear- 
ance; and he only says, that the wild beasts abstained from touch- 
ing the martyrs for a considerable time. When he is speaking of 
the persecution under Maximinus, and the martyrdom of Ap- 
phianus, he prepares his readers for something very extraordinary. 
After suffering most unheard of torments, Apphianus died, and 
his body was thrown into the sea; upon which Eusebius continues 
thus :—* It is not improbable, that the event which happened after 
this will be disbelieved by those who were not eye-witnesses of 
it. But although I am well aware of this, | cannot upon the 
whole refrain from relating the history, because almost all the in- 
habitants of Ceesarea were witnesses of what happened. In fact, 
there was no person of any age who missed this extraordi 
sight.” (De Mart. Pal. p.415.) Such a preface would ie 9 
the reader for something most prodigiously supernatural ; and he 
will be surprised to meet with nothing else, but that “an unusual 
agitation and crash suddenly affected the atmosphere and the sea, 
so that the city was violently shaken; and during this extra- 
ordinary and sudden earthquake, the sea, as if unable to contain 
the dead body of the holy martyr, cast it up before the city gates.” 
We should hardly have noticed this circumstance at all, but for 
the paucity of miracles in the history of Eusebius; and we may 
surely argue, that if miracles were said to be 80 common in those 
days as some writers would persuade us, there would not have 
been need of so much preamble, to induce people to believe what 
after all is no uncommon phenomenon in that part of the world. 
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- There is only one other miraculous circumstance of this ‘kind 
recorded by Eusebius. He tells us that during the same 
cution, when the city was filled with the tortured bodies and man- 
limbs of the martyrs, the pillars of the public yore 9 ran 
with moisture, afid the streets were filled with wet, ~~ 
there had been no rain. Here again we can hardly doubt of 
fact, because he appeals to the common report of the place, that 
the earth shed tears. Whether the event was miraculous or no, 
is rather a matter of philosophy than of faith ; pope bn on 
infer that Eusebius was not in Se of relating miracles, 
he says, “ Lam aware that what | am saying will a to 
- With the exception of the appearance of the cross to Cons 
stantine, these are all the events which Eusebius relates as hap- 
pening in his own time, and which can in any sense be called 
miraculous, As to the story of the cross, we do hot ititend to 
discuss the question, whether it was a preternatiral vision or an 
ical illusion. We only wish to rescue Eusebius from thé 
charge of credulity. He introduces the story thus ee Const. 
1, 28.) ;—* While the empe , most extraordi- 
nary miracle appeared to him; which, perhaps, if any one else 
had related it, would have been difficult to be believed; but 
when the himself told it to me along time after, and 
confirmed the account with an oath, who can doubt as to ad+ 
imitting the narrative ?” We have surely no right to question the 
veracity of Eusebius, as to his having actually received the ) 
from the mouth of Constantine; and when he had himse 
witnessed the greatest of all miracles, the adoption of Chrtisti+ 
anity by the Roman government, he might stirely be prepared 
to believe that God had vouchsafed a much slighter token of his 
power to the person whom he had selected as his instrument in 
this general coriversion. | 
If we now look to the third century, as we read the — story 
of it in the work of Eusebius, so far from finding “ a succes- 
sion of miracles, as of all other common events,” we shall meet | 
with scarcely any which deserve the name of miracles. There is 
——_ something marvellous in the story of a dove descending 
upon Fabianus, who was in consequence elected Bishop of Rome 
about the year 238. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, is also 
said to have mentioned ina letter that he had been favoured with 
a special revelation from heaven. But when a whole wreyend 
can only produce these few miracles, we must surely allow th 
Gibbon and Dr. Middleton were either wholly ignorant of eccle- 
siastical history, or had wholly forgotten it. [It is true, that in 
this same century Gregory, ee 
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have worked such stupendous miracles, that he acquired the 
name of Thau ; and Dr. Milner, when. he names 
him as connectin e series of miraculous powers in the 
church, refers to Eusebius. In his usual loose and unscholar- 
like. way he only refers to Euseb. 1. vi., and any person would 
imagine, that in some place or other of the sixth book, Eusebius 
mentions Gregory as a worker of miracles. The fact, however, 
is directly the contrary, and the silence of Eusebius upon this 
int is very extraordinary. . In three places of his ecclesiastical 
istory, Eusebius mentions Gregory of Neocesarea; but he 
neither gives him the title of Thaumaturgus, nor says a syl- 
lable about his numerous miracles. It:is by such careless and 
inaccurate references as this, that people have been led to be- 
lieve, that ecclesiastical history is filled with relations of the 
marvellous, _ . 
_. We may now look to what Eusebius says of more ancient 
times, os the expressions which he uses will furnish still 
stronger grounds for believing that he did not wish to speak 
of miracles as being common in his own days. Having named 
Justin Martyr, who lived in the middle of the second century, 
he expresses himself thus :—* Justin writes also that even to 
his days the spiritual gifts mpoontina) were con- 
spicuous in the church.”’—(I, 4, c. 18.) It may. be disputed what 
is the exact meaning of this expression, but that some miracu- 
lous gift of the spirit was intended can hardly be doubted ; 
and we may surely infer from the words of Eusebius, that such 
ifts, whatever they might be, were not known in his own times. 
if they were, he would not have remarked, that they continued 
even to Justin's days. We should draw the same inference from 
what he says of the martyr Attalus, who died about the year 
161. It seems that he had a revelation from heaven, upon 
which Eusebius observes, ‘* for they were not unprotected by 
the e of God, but the Holy Ghost was their adviser.’’—(I. 5, 
c. 3.) And in the same chapter, speaking of Montanus and his 
followers, who were then beginning to publish their inspirations, 
he says, “ for many other aaaealinene instances of divine grace 
were still at that time seen in different churches.” In each 
of these places we must understand the grace of God (xapis and 
ipioa) to mean something preternatural; and the words. of 
Tekin surely prove, that the same preternatural effects were 
not witnessed in his own days; but he is showing, in this c 
ter, that they were not entirely gone out in the middle of the 
second century. Irenzus lived rather nearer to the end of the 
same century, and when Eusebius notices his writings, he sa 
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extraordi power were left in some churches even in his 
days ;” (1. 5. c. 7.) and after some quotations from Irenaeus he 
ends the chapter by saying, “ I have written this concerning the 
continuance of different spiritual gifts with those who were worth 
of them, even to the times now mentioned.” We would ask, 
whether Eusebius could have written in this manner, if similar 
examples had been common in his own times? He clearly 
leaves us to infer that they were not; and he also shows that 
in his own opinion miracles were not worked in all churches 
even in the days of [renzeus. | 

If the inference which we have drawn from the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Eusebius be correct, it follows, that what is said 
of there being equally strong evidence for the existence of 
miracles in every century is altogether unfounded. . Eusebius 
not only furnishes very slight evidence for the existence of 
any miracles in his own days, but he expressly alludes to more 
ancient times, when miraculous gifts had not ceased. Thus, 
according to Eusebius, there was greater evidence for the ex- 
istence of miracles in the days of Justin Martyr and Ireneus 
than there was in the third century and in the beginning of the 
fourth, which is a direct contradiction to the assertions quoted 
above from Gibbon and Dr. Middleton, and which as directly 
supports the notion of those persons who think that miracles 
continued for a certain period, and were then gradually with- 
drawn. 

If we look to the Fathers of the third century, whose works 
have come down to us, we shall find that they confirm the 
notion which the history of Eusebius is likely to have given, 
that miracles were very uncommon in those days. Cyprian, who 
flourished about the year 250, speaks,in more than one place of 
devils being exorcised by baptismal ‘water, or by other means 
which Christians used. This power of expelling evil spirits 
has certainly been claimed by the church at almost every pe- 
riod, but we know so little of the effect which was said to be 
produced, that we can hardly tell whether it was intended to. 
apply the name of a miracle to it in those early times. The 
power, whatever it might be, was not confined to some persons 
of particular sanctity; the name of Christ, pronounced by any 
mouth and the water of the baptismal font, without any priest 
or saint being present to sprinkle it, could make the evil spirits 
tremble and confess themselves overcome. There can be no 
doubt but that the early Christians fancied at least that some 
such effect as this was produced; and if we do not believe 
that there was anything supernatural in the cases appealed to, 
we can hardly quote Cyprian as bearing any testimony to the 
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continuance of miracles-in his days. He speaks, indeed, of 
having been favoured with visions upon one occasion, and he 
states that the persons who had denied Christ in the time of per- 
secution, or who had been induced to offer sacrifice, were seized 
with sudden illnesses, But though it is plain, from his expres- 
sions, that he consitlered such cases tO be preternatural (and 
perhaps any other person, would have thought the same in those 
trying times), yet when these are all the miracles which he men- 
tions, we cannot, surely, say that he considered them as com- 
mon in his days, or that he wished to make us believe that 
the power of working miracles was the same then as it was in 
the time of the apostles. We are ~, be obliged to notice 
another misstatement of Dr. Milner. He tells us that Cyprian 
recounts miracles which prove the eucharist to be a sacrifice, 
and to have been administered in only one kind, As usual, 
he gives no reference to the particular passage of Cyprian’s 
works which proves these points. We have searched carefully 
through the whole of the writings of Cyprian, and can confi- 
dently assert that no such passage exists ; but, on the contrary, 
it might be demonstrated, if we were not otherwise engaged at 
present, that there are several in Cyprian’s works, 


which show beyond all doubt that the wine as well as the 


bread was administered to all persons in those days. 

If we draw the conclusion mentioned above concerning the 
paucity of miracles, from the works of Cyprian, we shall find 
passages in Origen which are much more express to this pur- 
pose. Origen may be said to have flourished a few years 
earlier than Cyprian, though both of them were alive at the 
same time; and many expressions in his works amount to an 
acknowledgment that miracles had been gradually on the de- 
cline, though they had not entirely ceased. He tells us in one 
place (De Orat. 13, p. 217.) that wild beasts had been known 
not to touch the Christian martyrs; which we have already 
seen to have been observed by Eusebius; but we cannot learn 
from his words whether he alluded to what had happened re- 
cently, or before his own days. He mentions, also, that devils 
were cast out by the name of Jesus, that diseases were cured, 
and that some persons had the gift of prophecy. In more 
than one place he speaks of having witn such facts him- 
self; and these passages would, perhaps, be adduced as proving 
the continuance of miracles in Origen’s days. We will under- 
take, however, to show that Onrgen expressly alludes to 
the gradual diminution of miraculous powers in the church; 
and as to exorcism, which is almost the only miracle for 
which there is equally strong evidence in every century, he 
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ositively condemns the custom of adjuring evik spirits by the 
— of Jesus. He says that many persons did it in his de 
but bis own opinion ‘is ne against the propriety of the 
practice. (Com, in Mat, 110.p.910.) 
We will now adduce some of the which bear more 
directly upon the subject before us. It having been said by. 
Celsus, that Grecian philosophy could produce as great effects 
as Christianity, Origen, after other rvations, says that 
Christianity may be proved in a manner to which philosophy 
can make no pretensions, viz., by the demonstration of the 
spirit and.of power; ‘‘ of the spirit, by prophecies which are suf- 
ficient to prove Christianity; and of power, by the miracles 
which we may prove by many arguments to have existed, and 
among others, by some traces of them being still preserved with 
those who live according to the Gospel,’’—(c, Celo. 1, 2, p. 
321.) Having said that the dove which appeared to descend 
upon Jesus was proved to be the Holy Ghost, by the miracles 
which Jesus worked, he adds, “ and traces of that Holy Spirit, 
who was seen in the form of a dove, are still preserved amo 
Christians; they cast out devils, and perform many cures, an 
foresee some future events.” —(ib, 1, 46, p. 361.) He says that, 
‘‘ after the coming of Christ, the Jews were altogether deserted, 
and retained nothing of what they formerly held sacred; there 
is not even a sign of anything divine being with them, for 
there are no longer prophets nor miracles ; of which some traces 
are found even now to a certain degree among Christians ; and if 
we may be believed, we have seen them ourselves.” It is 
singular that some MSS. curtail the last sentence very much, 
and read, ‘‘ for there are no longer prophets nor miracles, which 
are found among Christians.” It seems not improbable, that 
when in later times the uninterrupted continuance of miracles 
began to be asserted, such passages as this, which spoke only 
of some traces being preserved, were erased from the text. In 
another place he again reproaches the Jews for being aban-. 
doned by God ;. “ for the Holy Spirit is acknowledged to have 
left them who committed impiety against God, and against him 
who-was foretold by their own prophets; but signs of the Holy 
Spirit were manifested at the beginning of the teaching of Jesus, 
and more after his ascension ; but afterwards there were fewer}; 
even now, also, there are traces of it with a few, who have 
their souls purified bythe word and by living according to the 
word.” —(7, 8, p. 700.) Having spoken in praise of wisdom, 
and having observed that the Apostles could not have cast down 
imaginations and high things without wisdom, which they 
received from above, he adds, But do not be surprised, if now 
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there ‘is not found any one who is truly wise, according to God, 
for the greater number of the chief spiritual gifts (xapiopdrwy) 
has failed, so that they are found either not at all or rarely,” 
(in Prov. vol. 3, p. 5.) But we believe him when he says, 
“I have not wdevil, for a devil cannot open the eyes of the blind, 
or work those miracles which have been recorded, and of which 
there are traces and relics in the churches even now, when 
the name of Jesus is pronounced.”—(In Joan. 20, 28, p. 354.) | 

We have quoted ena at length, because they ap- 

r to us pointedly to refute the assertion, that the evidence 
in favour of miracles is equally strong in every century. Origen 
undoubtedly thought that miracles had grown less and less 
frequent: he tells us that cases of them were very rare in his 
days ; and when he speaks of having seen some such instances 
himself, he is evidently prepared to meet with incredulity. 

We have writings of two other persons, who lived in the 
third century, earlier than Origen, Hip lytus and Tertullian ; 
but Hippolytus does not supply a single instance of anything 
like miraculous power. ‘Tertullian flourished about the begin- 
ning of the third century, and in the words of the Bishop of 
Bristol, his writings little reason for supposing that 
the preachers of the gospel in his day were indebted for their 
success to the display of miraculous powers.’”’—(p. 95.) He cer- 
tainly alludes to the power which Christians possessed of ex- 
pelling demons, and curing diseases; he also speaks of some 
visions, but the natural inference from his expressions must 
be, that miracles, as we now understand the term, were not 
common in his days. The Bishop of Bristol points out a pas- 
sage at p. LOO, from which it is clear that Tertullian was aware 
of a t difference in this respect between the times of the 
hiiainiaed his own. The miracle of the thundering legion, 
as it is called, is often quoted in proof of the superstition and 
credulity of Tertullian and the other Fathers who mention it; 
but we are disposed to agree with the Bishop of Bristol in his 
remarks upon this subject, and to think that we are neither 
called upon to believe the event to be miraculous, nor yet to 
condemn those who have spoken of it in such terms. There 
can be no doubtin any reasonable mind, that the army of M. 
Antoninus was relieved from much suffering by a seasonable 
shower of rain, in Germany. Even Gibbon was compelled to 
acknowledge that the fact has “been celebrated by the elo- 
quence of several Pagan writers; and we must suppose the 
relief to have come suddenly, because some of these Pag 
writers attributed it to magieal rites. Gibbon adds, “if there 
were any Christians in the army, it was natural that they should 
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ascribe some merit to the fervent prayers which in the. mo- 
ment of danger they had offered.up for their own and the 

blic safety.” . This is all which we wish to have conceded. 
‘To suppose that these Christian soldiers would not have prayed 
to. in their distress would be absurd; and when the rain 
came, who would condemn’ them for feeling grateful to God, 
who had heard their prayers ? ; 
_ We come now to the writings of the second century ; and ac- 
cording to the observations which have been made above, it 
would .be expected, that more frequent instances of miracles 
would be recorded then than in the days of Tertullian and 
Origen. We certainly have stronger evidence of the continu- 
ance of miraculous powers in the days of Irenzeus and Justin 
Martyr; but as to the frequency of miracles, we are hardly 
enabled to draw any inference. We have already seen that 
Eusebius speaks of ‘ examples of divine and extraordinary 
as being left in some churches, even in the days of Irenzeus,;”’ 
ut these very words would lead us to suppose, that such powers 
had once been more conspicuous; and Eusebius appears to 
have quoted all the passages in which Irenzus speaks of such 
miraculous powers. The first is the following :—Ire- 
neeus had been reproaching the heretics, who pretended to work 
miracles, and he tells them that they could not cure the blind, 
the deaf, or the lame; much less could they raise the dead ; 
‘‘ whereas, very often, upon emergencies, when the whole 
church in any particular place prayed with much fasting and sup- 
plication, the spirit of the dead returned, and the person was 
given to the prayers of the saints.”—(2, 31, 2.) In another 
place, .after having exposed the tricks and pretended miracles of 
certain heretics, he says, “ The true disciples of Jesus having 
received grace from him, do works in his name, for the benefit 
of the rest of mankind, according as each individual freely re- 
ceived from him. For some. cast out devils permanently and 
really, so that frequently the persons themselves who have been 
from the oil spirits become believers, and continue in the 
church ; others have a foreknowledge of future events, and. see 
visions, and deliver prophecies; others heal the sick by the 
imposition of hands, and restore them to health ; and still further, 
as I have said already, even the dead have been raised, and con- 
tinued with us many years. But why should I goon? It is 
impossible to tell the number of spiritual gifts (xapsoarwv) which - 
throughout the world the church receives from God, and exer- 
_ Cises in the name of Jesus Christ every day, for the benefit of 
the heathen.” (32, 4.) Eusebius also quotes Irenwus as saying 
that he had heard “ of many brethren in the church, who pos- 
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membered that Lrenzeus is the last writer, for some centuries, who 
speaks of the dead being raised by the prayers of the church, 
which fact would of itself be sufficient to refute the assertion, 
that the evidence in favour of miracles is the same in every 
century. i 

Irenzeus was chosen to the bishopric of Lyons in the year 180; 
and during the severe persecution in which his predecessor, Po- 
thinus, was killed, some circumstances of rather a miraculous 
nature are related in the letter which was sent by the churches 
of Lyons and Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia (Eus. v. 1.) ; 
but is an expression in this very letter, which might be 
quoted as confirming the notion, that miracles were not then 
common, but were known to have been gradually decreasing. 
Among the martyrs who were put to death, there was a Phrygian, 
whose name was Alexander; and it is said of him, “ that he had 
lived many in Gaul, and was known to almost every one 
by his love of God and his boldness of speech : for he was even not 
without a portion of the apostolical gift (xapiowaros).” It is, per- 
haps, not too much to infer from these words, that not many per- 
sons were then so highly favoured; and if the charismata or spi- 
ritual gifts had been supposed to be as common then as they 
were in the days of the — they would hardly have been 
designated by a term which seemed to point them out as pecu- 
liar to the apostolical times. 

The passage quoted above from Eusebius informs us, that 
« Justin writes also, that even to his days spiritual gifts were con- 
spicuous in the church ;” and in the works of Justin 
which remain, we find passages which confirm this remark. In 
his second apology, which he presented to M. Aurelius in the 
year 162, he tells the emperor that many persons, who were 
troubled by evil spirits, were relieved from them by the name of 
Jesus being pronounced. We repeat, as before, that we know 
little about the nature of this power, to which the Christians at 
almost every period so confidently appealed : but Justin would 
hardly have ventured to assert what was false, in an address which 
he intended as a defence of Christianity; nor would he have 

to this power as a proof of the doctrine being true, if 
there had not been something, to appearance at least, which ar- 


gued the presence of superhuman power. He asserts the same 


7 sessed spiritual gifts, speaking in divers tongues by the spirit, and 
, bringing to light the secret thoughts of men.” There can be 
| no question that the instances of miraculous power which these 
" quotations contain are much more expressly asserted, and are 
much more stupendous in themselves, than any which the 
| writers of the third century have mentioned ; and it may be re- 
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thing in two places of his “ Dialogue with Trypho;’’ and he also 
tells the Jews, that the Christians of his day were favoured with 
spiritual gifts (wgopnrina xaeiouera). His words are, “ for with us, 
even to the present time, there are spiritual gifts; from which 
we would argue, as before, that Justin did not look upon the 
continuance of such gifts as a thing of course, nor did he mean it 
to be understood that all Christians possessed them. | 
Justin Martyr is the earliest writer who makes any mention of 
such miraculous powers ; and much stress has been laid upon the 
fact, that for so many years after the death of the Apostles, there 
is a complete silence upon this subject. But the argument has 
really litle or no weight ; for when the works of any period are 
lost, it is plain that we can nothing on one side or the other 
concerning what might have been recorded, if the writings had 
survived. It is needless to observe, that Barnabas, Clement, 
Hermas, and Ignatius, are the only persons earlier than Justin 
Martyr, whose works have come down to us, We donot mention 
Polycarp, because he was probably alive when Justin Martyr 
presented his first apology; and his short epistle to the Philip- 
pians appears to have been written by him at an advanced age, 
Not only are the writings of these four apostolic Fathers so few 
and brief, that the omission of any particular topic can lead to no 
_ inference as to the existence of facts; but Ignatius, who wrote the 
last of the four, died in 107 or 116, and Justin Martyr com 
the first of his works which has come down to us in the year 140, 
Thus, for a space of twenty-four or thirty-three years (according 
as we fix the date of the martyrdom of Ignatius), we have no 
contemporary record whatever of what took place in the Chris- 
tian church, and this in a period more interesting than any other 
as to the subject now before us; because it was that which imme- 
diately followed the death of the Apostles, and of those persons 
upon whom the Apostles had laid their hands. Dr. Hey (in 
the extract given from his lectures by the Bishop of Bristol) 
dwells upon the fact, that, for fifty years after the ascension of 
Christ, none of the Fathers made any pretensions to the posses- 
sion of miraculous powers ; that neither Ignatius, Polycarp, Bar- 
nabas, nor Hermas, though they were the principal governors of 
the church, and the immediate successors of the Apostles in that 
government (as well as their companions and friends), ever 
speaks of himself as capable of counteracting the ordinary 
powers of nature (p. 165, 16). The inference drawn from this 
observation is, that such a counteracting or miraculous power was 
not possessed by any Christian after the times of the Apostles ; 
but the inference is surely most unsound. Let us sup that 
not one of these four primitive writers speaks of hi aS pos- 
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sessing any miraculous power; an example of diffidence which 
is neither to be wondered at nor censured: but did Dr. Hey 
forget, that every one of these writers was a contemporary of the 
Apostles? They must, therefore, each of them, have witnessed 
the working of miracles ; and from their silence upon this subject, 
Dr. Hey might as well argue, that no miracles were worked by 
the Apostles, as that they were never worked by the Apostles’ 
successors. The fact is incontrovertible, that Barnabas, Cle- 
ment, Hermas, and Ignatius had all seen supernatural effects 
produced by the Apostles; to them, therefore, it was nothing 
extraordinary that such. effects should have continued: they 
would rather have been led to remark the cessation of such a 
power as something extraordinary; and the fact of their not hav- 
ing remarked it might lead us to infer that they were not aware 
of any such cessation having taken place. , 

But in the account which we have of Polycarp, some circum- 
stances are related to have happened at his martyrdom, which, as 
Dr. Hey observes, are “ sufficiently miraculous ;” and after no- 
ticing this account and that of the martyrdom of Ignatius, he thus 
proceeds: ‘* These miracles are mentioned, because they are said 
to have been performed concerning these two apostolic ~ Fathers, 
who never ventured to assume the power of performing any 
themselves.”” We seldom remember to have seen a stronger in- 
stance of the petitio principit than in this sentence. Ignatius 
and Polycarp, in their few letters which remain, do not mention 
that they ever worked miracles ; therefore, concludes Dr. Hey, 
they “ never ventured to assume that power!!!" In the same 
manner we might prove that St. Paul never worked miracles. 
We are told, indeed, from other authority, that even handker- 
chiefs taken from his body cured diseases ; that he healed the fa- 
ther of Publius, raised Eutychus to life, &c. &c.; but in his 
own letters he makes no mention of having performed miracles. 
When he sets forth his own pretensions in confidence v4 boasting, 
there is not a word about the spiritual gifts which he had re- 
ceived, and the only supernatural events which he mentions as 
touching himself, are are velation from Christ soon after his con- 
version, and his being caught up into the third heaven. Now, 
according to the process of reasoning used by Dr. Hey, this 
silence of St. Paul concerning his own miraculous power would 
prove that he did not possess any such power ; and if we are to 
adopt another of his canons, that “ no evidence can equal the 
prior probability which we have of the falsehood of miraculous 
stories,” it is plain that the mind of each individual, and his own 
capacity or inclination to believe, will become the test for admit- 
ting not only the miracles of the second and third centuries, but 
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of the Apostles themselves. If prior probability is to weigh 
against all evidence, we do. not see what separates the reasoning 
of Dr. Hey from that of Dr. Middleton, Gibbon, or Hume. 
may be added, with wagons to account of 
whose martyrdom led us into these remarks), that Eusebius has 
preserved to us a fragment from a work of Irenzus, in which he 
mentions having witnessed the, miracles Geedons) of Polycarp. 
(5, 20.) This primitive martyr surviyed the Apostles many 
years; his death is fixed, according to the earliest date, in the 
ear 148, though some suppose that he did not suffer till 169. 
ow we must certainly suppose the miracles (of which Lreneus. 
), to ‘have been worked by Polyearp as long as he lived ; 
e power did not leave him when the last of the Apostles died ; 
and since Irenzeus tells us, in his work now extant, that Polycarp 
was very old when he first became acquainted with him, we have 
pontine evidence for the existence of miracles in the year 148 or 
69. So unfounded is the reasoning of Dr. Hey, that Polycarp 
never ventured to assume that power. i | 
We have now finished our historical survey of the three first 
centuries ; and though in some respects we have taken the same 
line with Dr. Middleton, it has been our intention to refute some 
of his leading assertions, and to come to a totally different con- 
clusion. He laboured to prove that there were no miracles in 
early times, because the evidence in favour of them is suspicious 
and inadmissible ; we have endeavoured to show that this very 
evidence is directly against the supposition of miraculous powers 
having continued in the church in the same d and with the 
same frequency at all successive periods. Dr. Middleton as- 
sumes, as observed above, in which he is followed by most infidel 
or sceptical writers, that the evidence in favour of miracles is 
just as strong in the third century as it is in the first or second ; 
and we are surprised to meet with the following sentence in the 
lectures of Dr. Hey :—* If, then, some of the ecclesiastical 
miracles are to be disbelieved, and the later, which we are to dis- 
believe, are better attested than the early, in what century shall we 
draw the line between the credible and incredible ? It is a diffi- 
cult matter, and the difficulty cannot but affect the general 
credit of church miracles, if joined to other collateral proofs of 
the fallibility of their ie mags ay 5 171.) By the later miracles, 
which we are to disbelieve, Dr. Hey means those of the fifth, 
sixth, and following centuries, and the Popish miracles in gene- 
ral, which are, perhaps, better attested than the early, with respect 
to the numbers of the witnesses, and the positiveness and pre- 
ciseness of their testimony; but he forgets, or at least does not 


state, that between the early miracles and these later ones there 
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is a period, in which the evidence of miraculous works is extremhely 
scanty: he forgets that, from the time of Irenmus to the middle 
of the fourth century, we find ecclesiastical writers dwelling less 
and less upon the continuance of miraculous powers, and some of 
them furnishing direct proof that such powers gradually and insen- 
sibly declined. This being the case, we do not see the great dif- 
ficalty which Dr. Hey speaks of, in forming our conclusion 
concerning the general credit of church miracles; and having 
prepared the way by the preceding extracts from the Fathers, 
we may now state our own hypothesis upon this much-disputed 
uestion. 
; We conceive, then, that, for some years after the death of the 
Apostles, miracles were frequently worked, and those of the 
most unquestionable kind, such as raising the dead, &c.; to- 
wards the end of the second century we conceive the er of 
working miracles to have become less; and in the third cent 
it was evident to persons of observation, that some traces only of 
such a power were then remaining. In the survey of these centu- 
ries given above, we went backward from the history of Eusebius 
to the apostolical Fathers; and if we briefly reverse this process, 
the truth of our hypothesis will perhaps appear in a stfonger light. 
The deaths of Ignatius and Polycarp are said to have been at- 
tended with miraculous circumstances ; and the miracles of Poly- 
carp are expressly mentioned by Irenwus. Justin Martyr, about 
the middle of the second century, asserts, that the Christians 
sessed spiritual gifts. [renzeus, rather nearer the end of the same 
century, mentions, that the dead were often raised by the prayers 
of the church. Clement of Alexandria, who wrote about the 
year 195, has not left a single passage in his numerous works, 
which is precise as to the continuance of miraculous powers. Ter- 
tullian, who wrote at the beginning of the third century, speaks of 
evil spirits being cast out, and diseases bemg cured ; but there are 
passages in his writings, alluded to above, which show that he 
was aware of a difference in this respect between the apostolical 
times and his own. Hippolytus, who flourished a. p. 220., fur- 
nishes no evidence upon the subject; but Origen, who was his 
upil, has left the most undeniable proofs, that spiritual gifts had 
n gradually becoming less frequent; and that few traces, if 
any, were then remaining of them. From the time of Origen, 
to the end of the third century, we have no writer who records 
anything miraculous, except the exorcism of evil spirits and a 
few occasional visions. Eusebius, who wrote his history in the 
former part of the fourth century, by the few stories which he 
relates as containing something supernatural, clearly shows, that 
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what he says of earlier writers, we find convincing proof that, ac- 
cording to his own observation, the miraculous powers which had 
existed in the second century had then ceased. | 

It may be added, that Bellarmine must have felt the force of this 
evidence, since, in enumerating the series of miracles which had 
been worked from the apcstolical times to his own, he mentions 
only one miracle, that of the thundering legion, as having taken 
place in the second century; and Gregory Thaumaturgus is the 
only person named by him im the third century, who 
miraculous powers. Even if we admitted his instances, the pau- 
city of them would defeat his argument of the uninterrupted suc 
cession of miracles ; but we have already seen, that the story of 
the thundering legion does not necessarily contain anything pre- 
ternatural ; and Eusebius, who was not much later than Gregory, 
does not say a word of his working miracles. Surely Bellarmine 
would have brought forward more examples, if he could have 
found them ; and one miracle in a century is hardly enough to 
prove the perpetual continuance of them in the church. 
_ We now ask, whether there are not good grounds for the hypo- 
thesis advanced above, viz., that miracles did continue in the 
church after the time of the Apostles, but that they gradually 
became less frequent, and at the end of the third century were 
almost extinct. We do not pretend that this hypothesis contains 
anything new; on the contrary it has often advanced by 
many persons, and the point which we have been labouring to 
establish is not so much that miracles were occasionally worked in 
all the three first centuries ;‘as that the writers of that period do 
not furnish equally strong evidence of the working of miracles at 
the respective times in which they lived. The reader will perhaps 
think, that we have already alluded too often to the assertion of 
Gibbon and Dr. Middleton, that ecclesiastical history makes no 
difference in this t between one age and another; but the 
consequence which is intended to be drawn from this assertion 
is too serious, not to justify us in examining the foundation of it. 
It is obvious, that such a train of reasoning will end in the rejec- 
tion of all miracles, of those of our Lord and his Apostles, as well 
as those of any subsequent period; for if we have a host of evi- 
dence in favour of any worker of miracles in the fifth century, 
and yet we reject the account as fabulous, we may also reject 
the miracles of the fourth, or third, or second century; and 
this is the conclusion at which Dr. Middleton arrives; but it 
is obvious to any reader of his book, that without any exten- 
sion of his principle, he might have objected to the miracles 
of the Apostles shininbaliein, and it requires a large portion of 
charity not to believe that this was the conclusion to which he 
sctially one: But if, upon investigation, we find that these 
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writers have made a material misstatement as to the value of the 
evidence at successive periods ; if we find that in the second cen- 
tury Christian writers appeal to miracles as a still-existing proof of 
their religion, and in the third century miracles are spoken of as 
gifts which once existed, but had then almost entirely disappeared, 
we may surely allow, that each of these writers deserves to be be- 
lieved. We must believe, that miracles were of rare occurrence in 
the third century, because contemporary writers tell us. that 
they were so: we ought therefore to give credit to contemporary 
writers, who tell us, that in the second century they saw miracles 
worked. It may be added that, if we believe these two points, 
we are not only following the direct evidence of history, but we 
adopt the ots a at which believers reasoning @ priort have 


generally arrived. Unless we believe that miracles actually 


ceased with the last of the Aposties, there is every reason to sus- 
t that they would have disappeared gradually and insensibly, 
e know that miraculous powers were given as a proof of the 
divine origin of the gospel, and as one of the means of propaga- 
ting it in the world; and, consequenily, as the gospel became 
more widely spread, and more firmly established, the necessity of 
supernatural confirmation would cease. 
any Protestant writers have in supposing that there 
were instances of miracles in the church till the time of Constan- 
tine. This was the opinion of Tillotson, Marshall, both the Dod- 
wells, Waterland, Chapman, &c. ; though some of these writers 
would extend the continuance of them to the fourth, or even the 
fifth century; but we may say, that most Protestant writers, with 
a few variations and modifications, have agreed in maintaini 
the continuance of miraculous powers, and have thought that the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, or, to speak more properly,. of 
the Roman government, to Christianity, under Constantine, was a 
probable and natural time for such powers to cease. The Bishop 
of Bristol delivers his own opinion with much diffidence. After 
comparing the statements in the book of Acts, with the writings 
of the Fathers of the second century, his conclusion is, ‘ That. the 
power of working miracles was not extended beyond the disci- 
per upon whom the Apostles conferred it by the imposition of 
ds. . As the number of those disciples gradually diminished, 
the instances of the exercise of miraculous powers became conti- 
nually less frequent ; and ceased entirely at the death of the last 
individual on whom the hands of the Apostles had been laid.’ 
(p. 98.) Weare rather inclined to question the soundness of an 
hypothesis, which should thus fix the cessation of miracles to a 
precise and definite term ; for if we could tell who was the last 
person on whom an Apostle laid his hands, and if, we could as- 
certain the time of his death, we should be able to mark, not only 
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the day, but the hour, in which God withdrew this power of 
working miracles. We re that it appears to us improbable, 
that the cessation should have taken place so perceptibly and so 
precisely; and one of the most unfair demands which are made 
upon us by the Romanists is, that we should point out to them 
the puto: at which miracles ceased. It is a common argument 
with them to ask,—If you believe that miracles have ceased, tell 
us when they ceased ? But we should find no difficulty whatever in 
meeting this question. If we may argue @ priori upon such matters ; 
at least, if we may argue from the analogy of God’s dealings with 
man, we should not expect that there ever was a period when the 
Christian world could have said,—This is the last miracle that 
will ever be wotked ;—and we reason thus: it is unquestionable, 
that miraculous powers were given by God, in confirmation of the 
new doctrine which was revealed in Christ: it is obvious, there- 
fore, that the necessity of miracles would vary at different times 
and in different countries. A church might have been established 
in Antioch or Rome, and Christianity may have required no mira- 
cles to propagate it there; while in Spain, or in Gaul, the seeds of 
it may have been sown for the first time, and the Almighty would 
confirm the word with signs following. Surely, then, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect, that miracles would have ceased throughout the 
world at the same moment: so longas Christianity was opposed 
by the civil power, it is presumptuous to say, that miracles were 
not necessary ; it was under such circumstances, that the Apostles 
worked miracles at the first ; and if this seemed good to the Al- 
mighty then, who is to say that, as the gospel spread into other 
countries, He would not overcome the same demonstrations of 
His power ? 

It is for this reason, that we should be inclined to agree with 
those persons, who have limited the duration of miracles to the 
time of Constantine. We do not mean to say, that a few in- 
stances may not have occured afterwards ; and upon the princi- 
ple laid down above, it is probable that they did, according to the 
circumstances of particular countries ; but we have no hesitation 
in asserting, that all argument d@ os and all analogy would lead 
us to expect, that miracles would gradually have become less and 
less frequent till the establishment of Christianity by the civil 
power, but that they would not have ceased abruptly at any par- 
ticular period. This is what we should expect to have taken 
place, and our readers will decide, whether the historical survey 
given above does not lead to the conclusion, that such was ac- 
tually the case. If, then, the contemporary accounts, which we 
have of the first three centuries, agree with the notions which 
we should form from a consideration of God’s designs in giving 
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miraculous powers at all, it is surely safer to abide by the autho- 
rity of sine which have come down to us, than to form h 
theses upon t reasoning only, which totally contradict io 
authorities, and compel us to charge the writers with deliberate 
falsehood, We repeat, that there are no grounds whatever for 
saying, that as many miracles are recorded in the third century 
as in the first and second: this is an assertion which has been 
made in ignorance, or with an intention to deceive, and which 
has been unwarily admitted by Protestants, who have yneneneenn 
fully tried to evade it. The true conclusion from histo 
stated above, is this; that miracles were worked by pious Chris- 
tians at the end of the second century, and in some instances 
were known in the third, but.these were very few; and it was 
obvious at the time, that miraculous powers had been gradually 
eee and had then only left some faint traces. 
mention, that the Bishop of Bristol, though he fixes 

Pe ~ tng “a the cessation of miracles, yet seems to have felt the 
necessity of qualifying his decision to a certain extent, He says, 
at p. 105, * But though miraculous gifts might have ceased in 
the church, the Almighty might still bbc for its protection, 
and for the advancement of its interests, by especial and visible 
manifestations of his power.” He is also willing to admit, at 
p. LO4, that * God still revealed himself in dreams to pious mem- 
bers of the church, for their especial comfort and instruction.” 
With such sentiments concerning the interposition of God in the 
affairs of his church, we are surprised that the learned 
should decide, that the power of working miracles ceased entirely 
at the death of the last individual on whom the hands of the 
apostles had been laid. If even after this the Almighty still 
interposed by especial and visible manifestations of his power, it 
is surely most unreasonable to imagine, that he would never have 
a a human being as the agent by whom this power was 
shown, The Almighty undoubted! iy could work miracles without 
employing a human instrament. He might send fire from heaven 
to destroy the wicked, or he might send a shower of rain to save 
an army which was perishing from thirst ; but unless such miracles 
were attended with circumstances which compelled the tators 
to ascribe them to the true God, it did not necessarily follow that 
such interpositions would spread the knowledge of the gospel ; 
and a miracle worked by the preacher of a new doctrine would 
be much more convincing in sa of that doctrine, and would 
be more likely to lead to the worship ot: thet. God whens aaniete 
ance was openly invoked. 

if we had not trespassed already so long upon our readers, we 
should have the fourth 
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and fifth centuries, and of the middle ages generally; for though 
we have seen, that miracles had perceptibly declined and almost 
become extinct in the third century, yet it cannot be denied, 
that in the following century we have abundant testimony of their 
being worked ; and from this period the Romanists have no dif- 
ficulty in drawing out a connected series of supernatural opera~ 
tions. We have no hesitation in saying, that, nearly all these later 
miracles are to be rejected. We have observed above, that there 
is no reason why we should not believe that the Almighty some, 
times conferred the power of working them even after the time 
of Constantine; the fancy and heated imaginations of pious men 
may also have ascribed a miraculous character to ordinary trans~ 
actions; but when we read the Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that either many of 
the miracles related by them were pious frauds, or the story was 
a deliberate invention. It appears also, that a satisfactory ex- 
planation may be given of this sudden rise, or rather this sudden 
renovation, of miraculous powers. We have seen, that the writers 
of the third century, and Eusebius, at the beginning of the fourth, 
of such a power as a thing which had existed, but had 
t entirely ceased; but within a few years after the history of 
Eusebius was written, we find a totally different account; the 
Christian world seems to have teemed with workers of miracles; 
and St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, St. Martin, St. Nicolas, with many 
others, are recorded to have worked much more numerous and 
stupendous miracles in the fourth century, than any of the 
apostles, or our Saviour himself. In a few words, we conceive 
the Arian heresy, and the violent feeling consequent upon 
it, to have given rise to these marvellous stories. If an Arian 
— through his peculiar sanctity, to be gifted with super- 
uman powers, it was incumbent upon the Catholics to put for- 
ward the same pretensions; and whoever reads the Fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries with this view, will perhaps be able 
to account for all the vehement protestations with which the pre- 
tended miracles of each party are attested. It is known, that at 
a later period miracles were said to be worked by opposite and 
conflicting parties; and Augustin expressly asserted, that the 
miracles of the Donatists were not to be credited; he calls the 
workers of them mirabiliarii, and says—*“ they either deceive, or 
are (Tract. 13 in Joan.) 
- We have only time at nt for observing, that if we compare 
any event which is mrt rs Eusebius, with the same event as 
it is related by s uent writers, we may easily trace the pro- 
gress of invention, and see how the simple truth has been altered 
and overlaid. It has been —" above, that though Euse- 
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bius in three places speaks of Gregory, Bishop of Neocesarea, 
he does not say a word of the miracles which he worked ; but the 
life of him written by Gregory of Nyssa, toward the end of the 
fourth century, is full of the most marvellous and incredible anec- 
dotes in every page. The late ecclesiastical historians, Socrates 
and Sozomen, also speak of his stupendous miracles. 

Another instance of these successive additions to a plain story 
may be found in the accounts which we have of the journey of 
the Empress Helena to Jerusalem. Eusebius would certainly 
not have suppressed any fact which would have increased the 
sanctity of chive lady’s ¢ damntin: In his life of her son Con- 
nadie: 3, 42, &c., — mentions that her piety led her to visit 
the Holy Land ; but he does not say a word of anything miracu- 
lous which befel her. Socrates and Sozomen, in speaking of the 
same journey, relate the extraordinary story of the invention of 
the cross. Both of them lived in the fifth century; and Socrates, 
the earliest of the two, after he has mentioned the miracle, adds, 
** | write this as I have heard it; but almost all the mhabitants of 
Constantinople know that it is true.” (1, 17.) Even in the few 
ee which intervened between Socrates and Sozomen, the story 

ad greatly increased ; and Sozomen relates it with many more 
iculars of minute detail; and at the end, he says, “1 have 
given this history, as I received it from men who knew it accu- 
rately, to whom the information had come by successive tradition 
from father to son, and from writers, who to the best of their 
ability left the account to those who came after them.” (2, 1.) 
The same story is told by Sulpicius Severus, with still more mar- 
vellous.additions, and by several other later writers ; but when we 
remember, that Eusebius lived at the time, and that he does not 
say a syllable about these miraculous occurrences, we must surely 
think, that they labour under very heavy suspicion, and that they 
were the gradual and successive inventions of later times. 

To bring this long discussion to a close, the history of mira- 
culous powers in the Christian church is simply this: they ae 
in the second century, and were almost gone out in the third ; 
the fourth century they are spoken of as being in full force ; ed 
in the fifth and following centuries we read of the most stupen- 
dous miracles being of frequent occurrence. But if we re 
the miracles of the fourth and fifth centuries, does it follow that 
we must therefore reject those of the first and second? Surely 
no reasoning can be more inconsequential than this. The his- 
tories of the two periods must be weighed according to their re- 
spective evidence. In the third century, which intervened be- 
tween them, we find that miracles had almost ceased. We believe 
this, because contemporary writers assert it; and the very fact of 
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their acknowledging the cessation of a power which their prede- 
cessors possessed, entitles them to our credit. But these writers, 
while they disclaim such power as existing among themselves, re- 
late as an indisputable fact, that it had existed in the century which 
preceded them. When we find them thus candid and unassuming 
with respect to themselves, it would be the height of scepticism 
and injustice not to believe them with respect to the times which 
were gone by ; but because we believe, upon such testimony, that 
miracles were worked in the second century, it by no means 
follows, that we are bound to receive whatever is related of the 
miracles of the fourth and fifth centuries. These, as observed above, 
must rest upon their own evidence ; and the fact of miraculous 
power being acknowledged to have almost ceased, at a time when 
Christianity was struggling against the power and intolerance of 
the heathen world, must make it very improbable, that it should 
have revived at a time when Christianity was professed and upheld 
by the Roman government. 

We say, that such a sudden reappearance of miraculous power 
is extremely improbable. That the Almighty could not have 
seen reasons for so restoring it, and that some miracles were not 
occasionally worked after the conversion of Constantine, is what 
the presumptuous or the ignorant wjll alone venture to assert ; 
but after a minute investigation of the historical evidence we feel 
satisfied, that the opinion which has prevailed with the majority 
of Protestants, and particularly of writers of our own church, is 
true, viz., that miracles did continue among Christians after the 
death of the apostles, and that they were gradually and percep- 
tibly on the decline during the second and third centuries, particu- 
larly in the last; and the same evidence enables us to resist at 
once the conclusion of the Romanist and of the sceptic ; to deny 
that there is equal evidence of miracles having been worked in 
every century since the time of the apostles, or that because we 
reject the miracles of the fourth and fifth centuries, we are there- 
fore to treat with equal unbelief those which are stated to have 
beea worked in the second and third. 
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Arr. I1.—Mémoires inédits de Madame de Genlis, &c. 
Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, illustrative of the History 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Written by 

erself. 8 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Tuer present age, fertile in all kinds of literature, has been 
peculiarly productive of autobiographical memoirs. A new 
pane as thus been coy for a generous rivalry between 
rance and England. In the latter, although the field is of 
much more recent cultivation, a plentiful harvest of journals, 
diaries, recollections, and reminiscences, has been already 
reaped. Past times have paid tribute to our own; and the 
domestic events of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have been put into requisition for the purpose of gratifying 
the exhaustless curiosity of the readers of the nineteenth. 
Volumes, which for several generations had slumbered quietly 
in manuscript upon their shelves in a private mansion, are now, 
as in the case of Evelyn and Pepys, flourishing in print for the 
benefit of the subscribers to every circulating library in the 
kingdom. At the same period, and from the same: causes, a 
strong impulse has been given to our contemporaries; and the 
r and poet, like Lord Byron,—the professional man, like 
r. Charles Butler,—the dramatic author, and musical com- 
poser, like O'Keefe, and Kelly, and Reynolds—down even to 
persons at the very bottom of the social scale—have manifested 
a similar desire to edify the world with a history of themselves 
and of their times. Every man among us, in short, with any 
pretensions to notoriety, appears anxious at the present day 


“to print an olio, 
And on the public pour out his portfolio.” 


France, on the other hand, has long been celebrated for this 
species of composition. It seems, indeed, indigenous to the 
soil; and adapted in a more especial manner to the genius of a 
nation, whose inhabitants have always preserved the character 
of being vain, lively, proud of their conversational and epistolary 
talents, and fond, even beyond the common fondness of 
humanity, of talking about themselves. Memoirs, therefore, 
have formed a great staple commodity in the literature of 
France, from the age of Sully, of Richelieu, or of de Retz,-to 
that of Carnot, Fouché, and r. French women, too, have 
often distinguished themselves by their i ig publica- 
tions; as may be abundantly testified by the names, and a 
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hufdred others might be added, of Mademoiselles de Montpen- 
sier, Mesdames de Nemours, de Caylus, d’Epinay, Campan, and 
de Genlis. 

Whether a multiplicity of such works tells for or against the 
intellectual taste of the era and country in which they make 
their appearance, is a _— which we are by no means 
called upon to decide. It is evident, d the possibilit 
of contradiction, that memoirs, fully and impartially componed, 
must be of eminent service in illustrating the mannets, habits, 
and opinions of the period to which they relate ; and nothing is 
more desirable, than that the history of a nation should roll on 
from age to age, having memoirs as its attendant satellites, both 
giving and receiving light at every moment of its progress. But 
the reminiscences and diaries of individuals, unless they are in- 
deed excellent in their kind, have a natural tendency to foster 
the love of mere literary gossip ; and even encourage that per- 
nicious appetite for scandal and private libels, “ which grows by 
what it feeds on.” Nor is it at all necessary, as is now generally 
supposed, that memoir writers should give the best and most 
atithentic accounts of passing events; or possess the justest 
acquaintance with the —— and springs of human action. 
An historian, we allow, may be placed at two great a distance 
from the scene which he has to represent; he may depend too 
entirely upon philosophical and comprehensive views ; he may 
look at things too much in the gross, and attribute them too 
exclusively to great and general causes: but the memoir-writer, 
on the other hand, labours under an equal disadvantage in being 
placed too near; he is too much mixed up with particular 
occurrences, and too much connected with a particular set of 
ne to grasp the whole range of circumstances which move 

rward the political machine :—and much less is he enabled to 
judge of their relative importance: he is apt to make the affairs 
of a nation turn upon some minute accident altogether inadequate 
to the effect produced: with him, if he has by chance any 
insight into the secrets of a court, or the intrigues of a cabinet, 
some petty quarrel, or intrigue, the indigestion of a king, or the 
caprice of a king’s mistress, is all in all; while he ovetlooks the 
general oy oe of the times, the temper and feelings, the physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual condition of the people at large. 
Upon the whole, then, since the historian and the memoir- 
writer are equally liable to a false bias, although of a nature. 
completely opposite, the safer way is to take them together, to 
search for the truth between the two; and to regard the works 
of each as at once a check and commentary upon the works of 
the other. To prevent ourselves from being imposed upon by 
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some philosophical romance under the name of history, and also 
from being deceived by some narrow and partial picture in the 
shape of memoirs, we should bear in mind, that few striking oc- 
currences happen in the world without having at the same time 
their ultimate and their immediate cause: that the former, 
which comes under the isance of the biographer, is often 
trivial in the extreme; but that the latter, which belongs to the 
province of the historian, must be in almost every case both 
wide and deep. We know that the match, or spark, may pro- 
duce the mightiest conflagration; but this can only happen, 
when the materials of combustion have been already prepared 
and heaped together. | 

Be this, however, as it ob the memoirs now before us, the 
publication of which has lately been brought to a conclusion, 
form a considerable and valuable addition to the existing stock. 
That the well-wishers of Madame de Genlis should have been 
anxious to prevent their appearance, we are not at all surprised 
at; for it must of necessity be a delicate and perilous undertaking 
in any person whatever, and more especially in a woman, who 
has attracted a large share of attention in more ways than one, 
to cause her journal to be printed, before death has closed her 
own ears against the criticisms which it may occasion, and 
during the lifetime of many of the characters upon whom her 
strictures are passed. We can imagine no better way to pro- 
voke enemies, and dissatisfy friends. But this is a matter 
which regards only Madame de Genlis and her family: we, as 
reviewers, have more concern with the interest of the work, than 
with the prudence or imprudence of the writer. 

Upon the former point there can be little difference of 
opinion. It would seem impossible, in fact, that these memoirs 
should not be a production of great and varied interest, if we 
were simply to reflect, that they comprehend a period of no less 
than sixty years ; and those years, too, more p nt with vast 
and extraordinary events, than any era, of the same length, 
which has occurred within the memory of man. Madame de 
Genlis is now an octogenarian, and therefore too old to care 
about her age being known. She has, moreover, been thrown 
into a strange diversity of situations, and witnessed no ordinary 
number of both public and domestic vicissitudes; she has 
travelled, and even vesided, in all the principal countries of 
Europe, in France, England, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany : 
she has moved in several spheres the most distant from each 
other; and been acquainted, more or less intimately, with in- 
dividuals in every class of which modern society is composed, 
To few persons could we apply with more justice the often 
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quoted words “ mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes:? and 
she is unquestionably an acute observer, and a lively describer 
of what .she sees. The advantage of these circumstances is ob- . 
servable throughout her memoirs, in graphic and_ strikin 

delineations of men and manners; in instructive details an 

comparisons between customs which have become obsolete, 
and others by which they have been supplanted; in free and 
oftentimes caustic remarks upon a multitude of distinguished 
persons, from those who flourished at the end, and even almost | 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, down to the journalists 
and poets of the present day, such as Fievée, Chateaubriand, and 
De la Martine. Another charm in the ‘ Memoirs of Madame 
de Genlis” is, that she evidently writes from her own impres- 
sions. She throws her heart upon the paper, and gives the 
world an authentic picture of herself an * opinions. Her 
character, too, is exactly of that kind of which a record is most 
curious. With great a kets great accomplishments, and many 
amiable qualities, she possesses a quite sufficient qualification 
of peculiarities and faults, to prevent us from feeling what 
has been somewhere strangely called ‘the insipidity of per- 
fection.” 

There are, however, it must be confessed, many puerilities, or 
rather if we may use the word without offence, many anilities in 
these volumes : there is a good deal of that garrulity which ought 
to be confined to the tea-table, instead of loading the press ; 
there is much which is tedious and uninteresting to an English 
reader, from ignorance of the parties who are mentioned ; and 
not a little which must be tiresome to every one, except Madame 
de Genlis and her immediate friends. For instance, we have no 
doubt that many trifles ‘‘ of her own invention and manufacture” 
were very pretty and ingenious, but we think that she might 
have spared us some accounts of the admiration which they 
excited: we care still less about her petty misunderstandings 
and reconciliations with her female acquaintances; and we 
could very well have dispensed with sundry minute relations of 
presents given and received ; as how she exchanged a work-box 
for a desk, or made a basket for a neighbour, and accepted a 
fire-screen in return. Alas! we unsentimental critics have but 
small sympathy with the delight which can be caused “ by 
an elegant inlaid work of flowers ;” or even ‘a magnificient 
bénitier of crystal covered with gilding, amethysts, and other 
ornaments.” 

It is, however, high time to come to particulars. The com- 
mencement of the publication is taken up, as might be expected, 
with the details of her infancy and youth ; her various perils in 
falling into the water and into the fire; her early occupations, 
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amusements and impressions ; the developement of her feelings 
and talents; her marriage, while yet extremely young ; her private 
successes and triumphs in society; and the hes y years which 
she spent in comparative seclusion, before she had either written 
about “ the dangers of celebrity,” or courted celebrity and its 
dangers in her own person. This portion of her work is, per- 
haps, the most pleasing of the whole: it breathes, we think, a 
uliar air of freshness and grace. We smile at the whimsical 
ks and wild adventures of a volatile and accomplished girl ; 
and we return to them with renewed satisfaction, after being 
fatigued with the regrets and sorrows, the intrigues and heart- 
burnings, which embittered the after-life of Madame de Genlis, 
and casts a tinge of gloom over the latter volumes of her me- 
moirs. We believe that the first two volumes are more familiar 
to oe readers than the rest, from having been before them 


for a longer time; yet we cannot refrain from giving a few 
extracts 


“ T remained only a few days at Genlis; I was there entertained 
with pond-fishing. Unluckily I went with little white embroidered 
shoes, and when I got to the edge of the pond, I slipped into the 
mud: my brother-in-law came to my assistance, and remarking my 
shoes, called me a fine lady from Paris, which vexed me extremely ; 
for having been brought up in a country house, I had announced all 
the pretensions of a person to whom all sorts of rural amusements are 
familiar. I replied with some warmth to the pleasantries of my 
brother-in-law ; but hearing all the neighbours assembled at the 
fishing, repeating that I was @ fine lady from Paris, my vexation 
became extreme. So stooping down, I picked up a small fish about 
the length of my finger, and swallowed it alive, saying, ‘ This is to 
show that I am a fine lady from Paris.’ I have done many other 
foolish things in my life, but certainly nothing so whimsical as this. 
Every one was confounded. M. de Genlis scolded me a great deal, 
and terrified me by saying, that the fish might live and enlarge in my 
stomach, a fright of which I did not get rid for several months.” 

There is also a strange story, well worthy of perusal, of her 
taking a journey in company with a female friend almost as giddy 
as herself disguised in male attire, having her boots stuffed out 
with straw, and making love with equal gallantry and éclat to 
the serving maids of a provincial inn; but we must content our- 
selves with the following anecdote, describing a frolic in which 
she and her sister-in-law thought proper to indulge :— 

“There was at Genlis the largest bathing-machine I ever saw ; 
four people could easily have bathed in it. One day I proposed 
to my sister-in-law, that we should both bathe ourselves in it in 
milk, and that we should go into the neighbourhood and buy all 
the farmers’ milk. We dressed ourselves in the disguise of peasant 
girls, and mounted on asses, led by John the carman, my first riding- 
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master, we left Genlis at six in the morning, and went to the distance 
of two leagues all round, to bespeak all the milk at the little farm. 
houses, desiring them to bring it next morning to the chateau de 
Genlis. In some cottages we were afraid of being recognised; we 
waited for John at a little distance, and entered into all the others, 
We took a milk bath, which is the most delightful thing in the world ; 
we had caused the surface of the bath to be strewed over with rose 
leaves, and we remained two hours in that charming bath.’ ”"—vol. i. 


These passages afford a sufficient insight into the early cha- 
racter of the writer; and there are many others which exhibit a 
no less curious picture of the general mode of life which was 
led by the higher classes in France before the revolution. They 
are well worthy of an attentive perusal; and it requires but 
little skill in the study of human nature to be enabled to trace 
most of the foibles which were remarkable in Madame de Genlis, 


- to the defects of her education, and the factitious habits of the 
‘circle into which she was introduced almost from the nursery. 


Instruction appears to have been bestowed upon her, not so 
much with a view to utility as display: everything around her 
was forced and artificial ; and we, therefore, can feel no surpri 
in finding, that with her quickness of parts, and liveliness of 
imagination, she became, while yet a mere child, the representa- 
tive of love in comic operas, the improvisairice of imaginary 
dialogues, and the youthful heroine of a saloon. The romantic 
enthusiasm which she herself mentions on various occasions in 
her memoirs, the ‘‘ unbridled fancies’ remarked by her husband, 
which were inherent in her constitution, the vanity and thirst for 
éclat, from which no one is entirely exempt, were all stimulated, 
rather than restrained. Poet and music were her employments, 
as they were her passion. She saw around her a system of 
elaborate trifling and ambitious frivolity; and while it must be 
allowed, that there was at that period in France a great deal of 
refinement and grace, of politeness, and even kindliness, there 
was still more of idle affectation, and empty parade: even the 
offices of piety had an inconceivable mixture of the theatrical 
and the profane, public worship had its ostentation, and religion 
had its romance. It was a natural consequence of all this, that 
Madame de Genlis, while she was only prevented by her natural 
powers of mind from becoming what Moliére calls “ un ~— 
de précieuse et de coquette,” directed her first efforts to be 
admiration of a sphere, in which it seemed the whole business of 
domestic life to act private plays, and write “ vers de société.” 
For intellectual instruction, as has been the case with ma 
other distinguished authors, she was indebted chiefly to herself. 
Her numerous acquirements were, with some inconsiderable 
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exceptions, her own work. And it may well be made a question, 
whether such a course, or rather deficiency, of training was not 
favourable upon the whole to her literary career. Whatever is 
attained from some individual impulse of the learner, is alwa 
attained to most advantage ; and it is one of the nicest points in 
education to know how much, on the one hand, ought to be 
taught by a master, to be instilled by mere didactic precepts ; 
and, on the other, how far the mind ought to be left to itself, in 
order to gratify a curiosity awakened, rather than satiated ; and 
strengthen by exercise and use the perceptions roused, but not 
fatigued, the memory supplied, but not overloaded. 

Afler a course of success in acting Proverbs and playing upon 
the harp, after a début in authorship upon an occasion extremely 
creditable to her, as it was to rescue some unfortunate sufferers 
from prison, after having verses written in honour of her talents, 
and declarations of love made to her charms, Madame de 
Genlis becomes a conspicuous character at Paris, is introduced - 
to the bureaux d esprit, and the soupers of Madame du Deffand 
and Madame d’Epinay, is domiciliated at the Palais Royal, 
undertakes a journey into Italy, returns, and is appointed gouver- 
nante to the daughters of the Duke de Chartres, afterwards the 
unfortunate and too notorious Duke of Orleans. From this 
period it will be more convenient to divide our notice of her 
memoirs into two parts ; and to consider, in the first place, her 
personal narrative, together with her account of the individuals 
and the events most intimately connected with the history of her 
own life; leaving for a separate investigation her miscellaneous 
remarks upon the variety of men and women who crossed her 
path, and came in contact with her at intervals, but whose 
fortunes are not interwoven with the thread of her story, as well 
as her opinions upon the thousand and one subjects which she 
finds, or takes occasion to discuss. Each of these divisions 
might well deserve a larger portion of our space than we are 
now enabled to give both of them together. 

At the Palais Royal, Madame de Genlis soon discovered that 
anxiety and chagrin generally fix their abode within the precincts 
of nobility and splendour: she met with dissimulation from 
others, and confesses, that she herself learnt to dissemble in her 
turn, At the very time, however, when she is talking of cabals 
and conspiracies against her, we have a curious story of her 
disguising herself as a cook, spending an evening at a guinguette, 
and dancing with a running footman, . In fact, she is always in 
contrarieties and extremes ; at one moment speaking, with almost 
the vanity of the school-girl, of the enthusiasm which she excites, _ 
and the passionate sentuments which are addressed to her; at 
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another, renouncing balls, discontinuing the use of , enter- 
ing a convent, onl ames herself in solitude. Here, with 
her characteristic ardour, she devoted her time and talents to the 
education of the young princesses: the sons, also, of the Duke 
of Chartres afterwards became her pupils; and the sacrifices 
which she made to their improvement were, there can be no 
doubt, both great and persevering. We must confess our dis- 
belief of the scandalous stories which have been circulated, 
representing her as a woman full of plots and manceuvres ;—the 
confidante and adviser of the duke, not to mention a still more 
serious accusation ;—and acquainted, at least, with the intrigues 
by which the French revolution was preceded. As far as the 
internal evidence of her memoirs can be taken, we see nothin 
to justify, but much to contradict and refute, these defamato 
assertions. Yet the compassion which might be felt for Madame 
de Genlis on account of the libels by which she was calumniated, 
is in a good measure stifled by the recollection that she exposed 
herself to them of her own free-will, and with her eyes open. 
She went to reside at the Palais Royal against the advice of her 
best friends; nor was there any circumstance of a domestic or 
pecuniary nature to induce her acceptance of the appointment 
as governess ; there was no reason, in short, for such a step 
except her own inclination or ambition. While, too, we allow 
her due credit for the confinement to which she voluntarily 
submitted, we must remember, that she separated herself from 
her husband, for the purpose as it were of dedicating herself to 
strangers. Her marriage, it is true, may have been early 
followed by something approaching to a fashionable indifference 
on both sides; but in England we have always been, and it is to 
be hoped that we shall long remain, incapable of appreciating 
the merits of a conduct which neglects the offices of a wife for 
the purpose of fulfilling any other engagements under heaven. 
Yet thus it frequently happens in the world. In matters of 
money it is easier to be generous than —— make a present 
than to pay a debt: in matters of the heart, we omit duties to 
perform works of supererogation ; we are profuse of sensibilities 
to persons who have no claim upon us, while we can be cold and 
indifferent to those with respect to whom tenderness has become 
an obligation. 

- In the mean time,—for we must leave out all minor par- 
ticulars,—occurred the death of the old Duke of Orleans, who 
had been privately married to an aunt of Madame de Genlis; 
the Duke de Chartres succeeded to the title: some disagreements 
took place between the duchess and the gouvernante; and the 
troubles in France were rapidly coming to a crisis. The tide of 
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revolution was rising to its height, and already threatened to 
sweep away the existing landmarks, and swallow up the existing 
institutions, of society. Madame de Genlis paid a second visit 
to England in company with Mademoiselle d’Orleans; and it 
that both her letters and conduct were singularly illus- 
trative of the romance and enthusiasm of her character. We 
extract the following words from an epistle in English to Mr. 
Fox, as it is recorded in the “ Life of Sheridan,” lately published 
by Mr. Moore :—* Oh, could I see you but a minute! I am° 
uneasy, sick, unhappy, surrounded by the most dreadful snares 
of the fraud and wickedness. I am intrusted with the most 
sacred charge!’ It was, we suppose, on account of this sacred ~ 
charge, that she was so terribly afraid of traversing ‘‘ the desert 
plains of Newmarket without an escort.” In the same year, 
too, happened the memorable adventure between London and 
Dartford, which is now ere | supposed to have been a 
tical joke contrived by Mr. Sheridan, although the vivid 
umagination of Madame de Genlis has converted the postboys 
on the first stage from the mete ne into accessaries to a myste- 
rious and horrible attempt at abduction, and perhaps assassination. 
However, after her departure from England, real d 
thickened around her. France was no longer a safe abode. She 
retired to Belgium, and was denounced by Dubuisson, a commis-~ 
sary of the convention. Here she felt her situation to be one of 
the utmost responsibility and peril. She therefore entered Swit- 
zerland, and fixed her residence at Zurich; but, unfortunately, 
experienced little security or repose in that weak, and too often 
time-serving, republic. in her own country, her husband had 
fallen a victim to the revolution; many of her friends had 
shared the same fate, and others had been driven into exile. 
A separation between herself and her pupils became indis- 
pensably necessary for the interests of both parties. Madame 
de Genlis went to Hamburgh ; thence into the Prussian states, 
from which she was removed under the conduct of a police 
officer ; then back again to Hamburgh; and for a considerable 
“set was without any settled habitation, stripped of her own 
ortune, torn from the land of her birth, and the companions of 
her early years, and compelled to derive a precarious subsistence 
at one time by the efforts of her pen, at another by giving 
instructions either in literature or music; yet, according to her 
own account, exciting alternate jealousy and admiration by her 
accomplishments, natural or acquired ; and finding at eve 
place patrons, and even lovers. At last she procured her j 
and once more established herself in France. The Emperor 


Napoleon directed her to write to him upon various interesting 
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subjects, and assigned her a pension of six thousand francs, 

which was of course forfeited on the restoration of the Bourbons, 

The rest of her life has been of a more quiet and even tenour; 
and the last volumes of her memoirs consist chiefly of notices of 
her own works, attacks upon the philosophers, and reflections 
upon the literary and political characters of the day, 

_ We have been induced thus briefly to skeich the personal 

history of Madame de Genlis, as related by herself; not merely 
because the tribute seemed due to a woman who has acquired 
celebrity both by what she has done and what she has written; 

but because her life is the best comment on her productions, 

and any extracts from her memoirs will be read with a higher 
relish from a previous knowledge of her own adventures. It is 
curious too to observe, as we proceed, the force of nature and 
early education triumphing over the attacks of time and the 
vicissitudes of circumstances. Amid all her changes of fortune, 

Madame de Genlis has retained her identity of character in a 

remarkable manner to the last; she has continued almost the 
same in youth, and at an advanced age,—at Paris and in exile, 

surrounded by flatterers and friends, or persecuted, calumniated, 

and denounced. The prominent characteristics of Madame de 
Genlis have invariably vo a romantic ardour, developing itself 
alike in the wild sallies of the girl, and. the matured enthusiasm 
of the woman; a strong tinge of credulity and superstition, 

derived from an imagination always too powerful for her judg- 

into actions marked in an e generosity and impra- 

dence, unaccompanied be the time, 

naturally followed by surprise at discovering the ingratitude of 
mankind for favours conferred rather through impulse and 

caprice, than under the influence of principle or duty; an 

unconquerable thirst for display and effect; and a tendency to 
excess both in her feelings and conduct, her regards and her 

aversions, The mental constitution of Madame de Genlis was 
of that species which sees an object only on one side, and sees 

it through the magnifying medium of a heated fancy. Possessed 

of strong affections and ready wit, she exhibits a curious mixture 

of German sentimentality with French cleverness and esprit. 

Here we have remarks on her contemporaries, replete with 

penetration and acuteness, and, shortly after, something very 

much in the style of ‘let us swear an eternal friendship” at the 

first interview. There is frequently, too, a striking contradiction 

between her precepts and her behaviour: she always couples the 

true glory and happiness of a woman with unostentatious retire- 

ment, yet flings herself into a court and its intrigues ; herself a 
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politician, she blames Lady Morgan for the “ mania of meddling 
with politics :” herself the greatest of enthusiasts, she complains 
that “enthusiasm declaims and does not reason :”’ herself stee 

in prepossesions and prejudices, she reproaches the ‘ Cours de 
Litterature” of M. la Harpe, because “ there is in it a 
partiality which frequently obscures his opinions, and exag- 
gerates, if it does not falsify them.” But we may account for 
such inconsistencies by reflecting, that not only it ts an infinitely 
easier thing to think well than to act well, but that most persons, 
when they are conscious of any error or deficiency in themselves, 
either think to make amends for the mischief of their practice by 
the justness of their observations, or take a pride in showing that 
they can understand and appreciate what is right by a general 
castigation of the opposite evil, although they have neither suffi- 
cient strength of mind to rectify their own faults, nor sufficient 
candour to acknowledge, as individuals, their sway and maste 
over their hearts. Besides, their directions to others will have 
a peculiar force, exactly in proportion as they feel in their own 
persons the bad consequences of going wrong. 

With respect to Madame de Genlis, a few extracts will abun- 
dantly confirm the truth of our observations. The Dartford story, 
already mentioned, is a sufficient proof of her propensity to tarn 
every incident into a mysterious adventure ; of that moral 
alchymy which transforms the dull routine of every-day existence 
into romance ; and tinges the sober realities of the world with 
the bright hues of an ideal dream. But the following details are 
highly amusing m every point of view, as well as corroborative of 
our preceding statement. 

Madame de Genlis herself remarks, “« My fancy is so romantic, 
that frequently the slightest incidents have furnished me with sub- 
jects for my novels :”’ and it certainly appears that her life, as well 
as her novels, has had the fall benefit of her “ romantic fancy.” 
Any capricious conduct which she experiences, ‘* conceals, it is 
evident, designs of the blackest nature :"’ for her the world is as 
full of plots and stratagems, as the bridge in the vision of Mirza 
was of holes and pitfalls; and Dr. Gall explaining his system of 
phrenology, becomes a terrible personage under the hands of 
our imaginative authoress. The remarks, too, at the. end, 
respecting her own cranium, very fairly exemplify her precipitate 
manner of jumping to a conclusion :— 


“T shall here detail a scene which would have formed a very fine 
incident in one of Mrs. Radcliff?’s romances. One day the Princess 
de Beaufremont came to carry me out on a morning visit to the 
Dachess of Courland ; we found her in her cabinet with eight or ten 


other persons; M. de Talleyrand, the Viscountess de Laial, M. de 
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Narbonne, &c. &c. Half an hour passed in conversation, and as I 
rose to take leave, I was induced to stay, by hearing the persons 
present say, with a mysterious air, ‘ She must see it.’ 1 asked for an 
explanation of this, but none was given me; and I imagined, by the 
number of select persons assembled, and who did not appear to be 
accidentally on a visit, that there was to be some little fate, of which 
I was to be a witness. Ina quarter of an hour a footman entered and 
said, ‘ All is ready ;’ we then rose, and the duchess begged us to pass 
into the drawing-room. I expected to see something charming, and I 
was greatly surprised at the scene which struck my eyes on my entrance. 
In the middle of the room stood a table, before which sat a tall man 
dressed in black, of a severe aspect, and whose face was unknown to me. 
I was told to advance: I approached, cast my eyes on the table, and 
saw that it was entirely covered with human skulls. The person was 
M. Gall; he was demonstrating his system to the persons present from 
these heads. He was not told who I was, and he began his lecture. 
It appeared to me very curious and satisfactory ; consequently I do 
not think that his system leads to materialism. M. Gall only wishes 
to prove by facts, that we are born with divers dispositions and inclina- 
tions; but he always adds, that morality and religion may modify, cor- 
rect, or perfect them. There is nothing new in the system, or that can 
be disputed, except the experiments and the signs which indicate these 
different dispositions and inclinations. In showing us the different 
protuberances upon the heads, he told us that all which were to be 
found on the lower part of the head were animal, and denoted bad and 
low inclinations; and that those which were on the top of the head or 
forehead, were indications of talent or elevation of character; he 
finished by showing us the finest and rarest of all the protuberances, 
because it marks, according to him, three virtues—religion, elevation 
of mind, and perseverance ; it lies on the top and middle of the head. 

“This demonstration was in secret particularly agreeable to me, 
because I have the bump in question to a degree of size which is quite 
extraordinary. I did not boast of having that glorious protuberance ; 
but I determined to exhibit it in proper time and place to M. Gall; 
and very soon I had an opportunity of doing so. It was agreed 
that all the party present should come next morning to my apartments 
to see the library of the arsenal. They came as agreed on, and M. 
Gall was of the party. When the company met in my drawing-room, 
I took him apart; I had no bonnet on, and I made him touch my 
head: he immediately cried out with enthusiasm—‘ Ah! how fine that 
is!’ He then explained the subject of his admiration; and M. de 
Talleyrand, in speaking of me said, ‘ You see, ladies, that she is not a 
hypocrite.’ ”’—vol. v. p. 288. 


On the score of superstition, it is enough to say that Madame 
de Genlis is a great ghost-seer,an admirer of Madame Krudener, 
and we dare say a believer in the pretensions of Prince Hohenlohe, 
as we can at least present our readers with one extraordinary 
specimen of credulity. Here it is:— 
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cannot leave Carlepont without noticing a real miracle that 
| took place there. There is nothing to be said concerning facts that no 
rt one can possibly deny; I shall state the circumstances without com-: 
FF ment: a country girl, about twenty years of age, called Seraphine, had 
1 lost the use of her leg and thigh for five years; she could only walk 
on crutches, and required besides a person to support her back, as it 
had become so weak that she could not stand up without assistance ; 
every remedy had been tried in vain, and my niece had brought from 
Senlis, and even from Paris, all sorts of physicians, who had all 
declared her incurable ; at length she said that she was certain of being 
eG cured if she could be taken to Notre-Dame de Liesse, fifteen leagues 
; from Carlepont: my niece paid the expenses of her journey, and she 
was put into a cart along with her sister to hold her up, while her 
Pe father drove the cart; when they reached the end of their journey she 
* | raised a cry of joy on seeing the steeple of Notre Dame de Liesse, and 
j said that she felt her leg recovering its animation ; in short, she came 
down from the cart by herself, took her crutches in her hand, and ran 
: with them to the church, where she offered them up at the altar. On 


e: 4 the day that she returned to Carlepont, my niece was at dinner with 
mit M. de Finguerlin, Admiral Sercey, her uncle and his family, when the 
| 4 | tocsin was heard all at once; the whole village was in an uproar, for 
Wy Seraphine was seen coming forward and running to the church ; 
! ‘ x nothing can picture the enthusiasm of the villagers, of my niece, and 
a) her daughters at seeing this miraculous interposition; next day the 
mn priest sung Te Deum as athanksgiving ; people from all the surround- 
: i; ing villages assembled, and the priest’s confessional was crowded with 
; MY penitents ; he had the consolation of seeing within his confessional 
1 x men who, perverted by the revolution, had never come near it for more _ 


than thirty years. When I arrived at Carlepont, I saw with great 
interest this young woman (who had been cured for nine months) 
walking and running in the park. These are facts that are undeniable ; 


infidels have nothing to say in reply but that she was cured by the force 
of imagination.’ —vol. vi. p. 129. 


How many, again, are the instances in which, while we admire 
the goodnature of Madame de Genlis, we cannot but smile at her 


= 


owever, the young lady decamps, is arrested for theft, and 
describes herself on her apprehension as the daughter of her pro- 
tectress. The following historiette is siill more ludicrous:— 


| extravagance. She adopts orphans, when she is scarcely able to 
ee support herself. In Germany she sees a ragged little girl with 
Hee | beautiful face and hair, and takes her from her parents for the 
of giving her both food and education. a short time, 


**A short time after my quarrel with Helmina, I received some 
letters from a lady in the country, which represented her to be in a 
most deplorable situation. Her letters were clever and well written, 


and interested me strongly, for such letters have a particular influence 
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on my feelings. I became passionately attached to this unfortunate 
person, who was fifty leagues off; I paid her expenses, and invited her 
to come and live with me. I expected her with incredible impatience : 
I knew she was fifty, but as in my letters I had requested to be in- 
formed of all particulars relative to her person, she had furnished me 
with a description of her face, inwhich she represented herself as noble, 
handsome, and interesting. I figured her the heroine of some old 
romance, who had preserved all that would recall to the mind touching’ 
recollections. 

* At length she came, and I beheld a tall, starched, pale, and’ 
affected old woman, who could never have been handsome; and who 
treated me with a sentimental scene, the most comical and ridiculous 
that can be imagined. She fulfilled my expectation so slenderly, that 
at first I imagined she could not be the writer of the letters which had. 
so much charmed me; but I soon discovered, in spite of her di 
able manners, her pretensions in all respects, and her bad taste, that 
she was really clever ; that she could spell well, and that she had even 
studied grammar. I then read her letters which I had carefully 
preserved, and found that my prejudices in favour of the writer, and 
my imagination had excessively embellished them ; nevertheless, they 
displayed talent, but by no means equal to my first opinion of them, 
M e became daily more insupportable to me, from her 
pedantry, her affectation, her awkward manners, and the inconceivable 
absurdity of her coquetry. One day she came into my room, looked 
at herself in a glass over the chimney and said with an air of satistac- 
tion—Well, I have still my skin! She meant to say that she had still 
a fine skin, which was not at all the case, for she had a dead white 
complexion, quite covered with freckles. ‘Oh, madame,’ said I, 
‘there is nothing astonishing in that; for though Time renders us 
ugly, he does not flay us.” Madame , whom nothing could 
disconcert, smiled at my simplicity, and entered into a long disserta- 
tion to prove that I have a skin, I have colour; she has a skin, she has 
colour, are expressions quite in common use. This amiable companion 
remained with me more than a year; at the end of which time her 
passion for M. Alyon, the ugliest man I ever knew, and who was also 
tifty—her passion, I say, which was shared, broke out with such fury, 
that I was forced to testify my surprise at it, and to watch the motions 
of these two young lovers, who between them made up more than a 
century. Nothing, however, could restrain them; M, Alyon, one fine 
morning, carried off his conquest, by which means, to my great joy, I 
got rid of her.’—vol. v. p. 230. 


Let us take next her love of display on the most ordinary 
occasions: as if life were all a dramatic exhibition, and little elge 
was to he studied except stage-effect. Thus she talks in raptures 
of the * grand suecess’’ obtained by one of her favourites for a 
new method of entering a room. e are told of an interview, 
which might have been extremely touching, if one of the parties 
had not been deficient in sentiment required. 
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fi “‘T cannot leave Carlepont without noticing a real miracle that 


took place there. There is nothing to be said concerning facts that no 
one can possibly deny; I shall state the circumstances without com- 


S| ment: a country girl, about twenty years of age, called Seraphine, had 


lost the use of her leg and thigh for five years; she could only walk 


il on crutches, and required besides a person to support her back, as it 


had become so weak that she could not stand up without assistance ; 
every remedy had been tried in vain, and my niece had brought from 
Senlis, and even from Paris, all sorts of physicians, who had all 
declared her incurable ; at length she said that she was certain of being 
cured if she could be taken to Notre-Dame de Liesse, fifteen leagues 
from Carlepont: my niece paid the expenses of her journey, and she 
was put into a cart along with her sister to hold her up, while her 
father drove the cart ; when they reached the end of their journey she 
raised a cry of joy on seeing the steeple of Notre Dame de Liesse, and 
said that she felt her leg recovering its animation ; in short, she came 
down from the cart by herself, took her crutches in her hand, and ran 
with them to the church, where she offered them up at the altar. On 
the day that she returned to Carlepont, my niece was at dinner with 
M. de Finguerlin, Admiral Sercey, her uncle and his family, when the 
tocsin was heard all at once; the whole village was in an uproar, for 
Seraphine was seen coming forward and running to the church ; 
nothing can picture the enthusiasm of the villagers, of my niece, and 
her daughters at seeing this miraculous interposition; next day the 
priest sung Je Deum as athanksgiving ; people from all the surround- 
ing villages assembled, and the priest’s confessional was crowded with 


4 penitents; he had the consolation of seeing within his confessional 
A men who, perverted by the revolution, had never come near it for more | 
; than thirty years. When I arrived at Carlepont, I saw with great 


interest this young woman (who had been cured for nine months) 
walking and running in the park. These are facts that are undeniable ; 


infidels haye nothing to say in reply but that she was cured by the force 
of imagination.”’—vol. vi. p. 129. 


é; How many, again, are the instances in which, while we admire 
; the goodnature of Madame de Genlis, we cannot but smile at her 


B extravagance. She adopts orphans, when she is scarcely able to 


support herself. In Germany she sees a ragged little girl with 
beautiful face and hair, and takes her from her parents for the 
popes of giving her both food and education. In a short time, 
owever, the young lady decamps, is arrested for theft, and 
describes herself on her apprehension as the daughter of her pro- 
tectress. The following historiette is siill more ludicrous:— 


“A short time after my quarrel with Helmina, I received some 
letters from a lady in the country, which represented her to be in a 
most deplorable situation. Her letters were clever and well written, 


and interested me strongly, for such letters have a particular influence 
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on my feelings, I became passionately attached to this unfortunate 
person, who was fifty leagues off; I paid her expenses, and invited her 
to come and live with me. I expected her with incredible impatience: 
I knew she was fifty, but as in my letters I had requested to be in- 
formed of all particulars relative to her person, she had furnished me 
with a description of her face, inwhich she represented herself as noble, 
handsome, and interesting. I figured her the heroine of some old 
romance, who had preseryed all that would recall to the mind touching’ 
recollections. 

** At length she came, and I beheld a tall, starched, pale, and’ 
affected old woman, who could never have been handsome; and who 
treated me with a sentimental scene, the most comical and ridiculous 
that can be imagined. She fulfilled my expectation so slenderly, that 
at first I imagined she could not be the writer of the letters which had. 
so much charmed me ; but I soon discovered, in spite of her disagree- 
able manners, her pretensions in all respects, and her bad taste, that 
she was really clever ; that she could spell well, and that she had even 
studied grammar. I then read her letters which I had carefully 
preserved, and found that my prejudices in favour of the writer, and 
my imagination had excessively embellished them; nevertheless, they 
displayed talent, but by no means equal to my first opinion of them. 
Madame became daily more insupportable to me, from her 
pedantry, her affectation, her awkward manners, and the inconceivable 
absurdity of her coquetry. One day she came into my room, looked 
at herself in a glass over the chimney and said with an air of satisfac- 
tion—Well, I have still my skin! She meant to say that she had still 
a fine skin, which was not at all the case, for she had a dead white 
complexion, quite covered with freckles. ‘Oh, madame,’ said I, 
‘there is nothing astonishing in that; for though Time renders us 
ugly, he does not flay us.’ Madame , whom nothing could 
disconcert, smiled at my simplicity, and entered into a long disserta- 
tion to prove that I have a skin, I have colour ; she has a skin, she has 
colour, are expressions quite in common use. ‘This amiable companion 
remained with me more than a year; at the end of which time her 
passion for M. Alyon, the ugliest man I ever knew, and who was also 
tifty—her passion, I say, which was shared, broke out with such fury, 
that I was forced to testify my surprise at it, and to watch the motions 
of these two young lovers, who between them made up more than a 
century. Nothing, however, could restrain them; M, Alyon, one fine 
morning, carried off his conquest, by which means, to my great joy, I 
got rid of her.’—vol. v. p. 230, 


Let us take next her love of display on the most ordinary 
occasions: as if life were all a dramatic exhibition, and little elge 
was to be studied except stage-effect. Thus she talks in raptures 
of the “‘ grand success’? obtained by one of her favourites for a 
new method of entering a room. e are told of an interview, 
which might have been extremely touching, if one of the parties 
had not been deficient in the “<} of pathetic sentiment required. 
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The presentation of a book or trinket becomes in her hands a 
“ coup de thédtre:” and it appears desirable to Madame de Genlis, 
that the usual offices of society should be done in such a manner 
as to create a sensation. Again, a casual acquaintance, as with 
Madame Brocquet, “ is carried on with the greatest mystery ;” 
and we hear in the second volume, of a ‘* romance upon the death 
of her friend.” 

All this is peculiarly French ; and no less so is the constant 
tendency to attach to the most trivial matter an undue degree of 
importance. Everything in Madame de Genlis is either ‘“ ravish- 
ing,” ‘* exquisite,’ ‘delicious ;” or shocking,” “ horrid,” 
“‘abominable.” There is no repose or moderation in the tone: 
a breach of etiquette is mentioned in almost the same phrases as 
a breach of morality: a neologism appears as worthy of censure as 
an innovation in politics; and to subvert the forms of a drawing- 
room becomes, as far as can depend on the mere language, as 
heinous a crime as to abolish the religion of the state. It is 
remarkable that these high-flown and hyperbolical expressions 
occur very conspicuously in a passage, where Madame de Genlis 
herself observes the exaggerations natural to the French tongue, 
and usual among the fashionable society of the “ ancien régune.” 
The description, however, is too long to quote, and we can only 
refer our readers to the fifth volume of the memoirs, from p. 
80—102. 

Indeed if we look for exaggeration either of thought or 
expression, there is little fear of being disappointed in our search. 
Madame de Genlis pushes her best iocliaa too far, Like a 
vessel carrying too much sail and too little ballast, she is hurried 
along at the mercy of every impulse, without power to check her 
rapidity or direct her course. She is a pious Christian; and, 
laying for the moment the truths of Christianity aside, she has 
that profound respect for religion in general, which is always 
retained as long as the intellect is sound and the heart unvitiated. 
Yet religion has often found in her a dangerous advocate ; because 
she constantly troubles the pure fountains of reason with the 
turbid waters of imagination and passion; and, as her generous 
sentiments are often infringing upon the confines of absurdity, so 
her very reverence for a faith of peace and love, and her hatred 
of its antagonists, are continually carrying her to the verge of 
ugcharitableness and injustice. These are not weapons which the 
champions of Christianity need ever wield : and the misfortune is, 
that when once a warfare is begun in such a spirit, its bitterness 
must continue, and even be heightened, to the end. Conscientious 
indignation soon degenerates into acrimony; and, either elated 


by praise, or exasperated by opposition, the best-intentioned 
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disputants are induced to say more than they originally meant, 
and the most upright principles are at last so distorted and cari- 
catured as scarcely longer to be recognised. 

Madame de Genlis ee incurred some reproach on account 
of the manner in which she acted towards Napoleon, and has 
7 of him since his death. We cannot see the justice of 
these accusations. When we consider her character and her 
position, it is impossible to wonder at her admiration of a man 
who was individually her benefactor, and presented himself to 
her fancy as the guardian genius of France. It is quite evident 
that she was dazzled by the splendour thrown around him by 
success ; and indeed she confesses this to have been the case 
on the event of his triumphant return from Elba, one of the 
most extraordinary incidents in an extraordinary and unparal - 
leled career. But much earlier she beheld in him, not, as he 
has been sometimes styled, ‘ the child and champion of Jaco- 
binism ;” but at once the hero who conducted the Preich eagles 
to almost certain victory, the restorer of order and religion, and 
the destroyer of republicanism and philosophy. As the youthful 
lover invests his mistress with all imaginary perfections of mind 
and person, and loves, in fact, rather the creation of his own 
heart, than any existing archetype in nature; so Madame de 
Genlis framed from her own ideas ‘“ the God of her idolatry ;” 
and held Napoleon in honour and, esteem for the radiant qua- 
lities in which herself had clothed him, rather than for any 
which he intrinsically possessed. Besides, he solicited her cor- 
respondence, and her vanity was gratified in writing to an 
emperor, at that time the master and autocrat of the continent ; 
and observing, that although her letters were unanswered, her 
advice was not wholly disregarded. We cannot, however, but 
fancy, that Buonaparte must sometimes have smiled as she took 
upon herself to edify him on the subject of religion, or instruct 
him on the subject of old age. The following quotation is 
curious, and may teach us not to trust with too implicit con- 
fidence to the sweeping assertions in which she indulges without 
much scruple, whatever may be the topic of her tirades :— 


“In England I have seen nothing but a political attachment to 
religion ; and the multiplicity of sects there produces, moreover, a 
scepticism almost universal; but the Catholics in that country, as 
they make great sacrifices for their religion, are attached to it with 
all their hearts. I have noticed the same thing in Holland, and 
have had occasion to remark it still more strongly in Germany. 
There it was that I had occasion to acquire another proof of the 
profoundness of the views of Bossuet, who predicted in his ‘ Variations,’ 
that all the Protestants would end in becoming Socinians, as it is 
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in the nature of error, when persisted in, to go astray constantly 
‘more and more. All the Protestant pastors are in general deists. 
They scarcely ever pronounce in their sermons the name of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing is more ridiculously profane than their discourses 
Jrom the pulpit. The people in these countries are not attached to 
their religion; they allow their children to be brought up in the 
Catholic religion.—vol. v. p. 138. 


Having loitered so long, before we could quit the personal 


narrative of Madame de Genlis—a circumstance, be it rematked, 


which proves that she has made the way interesting and agree- 


‘able to us—we have the less time for those miscellaneous 


notices and opinions, which constitute the digressions and episodes 
of her memoirs. They are given in -most instances with ual 
frankness and egotism; but when it is considered, that “they 
include all classes and descriptions of society, five or six nations, 
and three or four generations of mankind, it will hardly be 
thought possible that we should compress a mention of even a 
tenth part into a review of any moderate dimensions. We can, 
however, perceive the same bias throughout, the same general 
impressions stamping themselves upon all the observations 
which she makes, either on men or manners. The first of these 
was her hatred of the philosophers, who so much influenced, 
and, as she thought, poisoned the public mind in France during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. This feeling appears 
in Madame de Genlis to have been almost as much a natural 
antipathy, as a rationaldislike. Against Voltaire she early imbibed 
an utter detestation, which made her refuse, on one occasion, to 
allow her portrait to be taken, as soon as she learnt that it 
would be lated in the same spot in which was deposited the 
heart of the philosopher of Ferney. Rousseau first sought her 
acquaintance, and afterwards quarrelled with her, as with all 
his other friends, in one of his unaccountable caprices. The 
very names of D’Alembert, Helvetius, and Diderot, were worm- 
wood to her soul. But it is an odd circumstance, and one which 
‘throws an air of contradiction over many of her opinions, that 
while she held the philosophers in abomination, and was ever 
seeking opportunities to attack them in the genuine spirit of a 
female Quixote, she was connected by the ties of friendship with 
some of the early leaders of the revolution. Her connexion 
with the Duke of Orleans is already known; she was personally 
acquainted with Barras, Petion, and Brissot; and speaks of 
them in favourable terms; she admired M. de Talleyrand, and 
he, in turn, it is but justice to say, has uniformly treated her with 
ge ity and kindness. She was thus, to use one of the revo- 
Clients neologisms, which has since found its way into better 
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company, and here is the true key to 
many circumstances in which her sentiments appear inconsistent, 
and her conduct equivocal. 
Hence, too, on the momentous question of the revolution 
itself, there is an uncertainty and incongruity in what she says 
and does, which has done her infinite disservice with all parties, 
Like the majority of reflecting persons, she conceived many 
alterations in the old régime to have become absolutely neces- 
sary ; she therefore hailed with pleasure the first symptoms of 
change: but when she beheld the horrors and excesses which 
were perpetrated ; when she found herself banished, and ler 
friends murdered or proscribed; when she saw the seas of 
blood, through which men waded to nothing better than anarchy 
and atheism, she trembled, shuddered, repented, and clung, 
with a desperate fondness, to the memory of obsolete forms and 
fallen institutions. On her return from emigration a ferocious 
licentiousness, or affected rudeness, had supplanted the polished 
urbanity of the ancient court. Profligate enthusiasts, drunk 
with their own besotted imaginations, had dashed against the 
same rock upon which the Spanish constitutionalists, unwarned 
by the example of France, have since split and perished. They 
not merely commenced with unjust confiscations of ecclesiastical 
property ; but they madly attempted to legislate away the faith 
of millions; to subvert religion by political enactments; and 
to erase from the tablets of man’s heart the belief which had 
been entwined with its earliest reflections ‘and ‘its fondest 
by a few scratches of the pen. As to the effects of the revolu- 
tion upon domestic property and comfort, let one instance speak, 
which occurred in the family of Madame de Genlis herself :—~ 


““T saw passing hackney coaches, which I recognised for the 
confiscated carriages of my friends; and in walking along the quays, 
I saw on the stalls, books which bore on their bindings the coats of 
arms of many persons of my acquaintance; and in other shops I 
saw their portraits exhibited for public sale. I entered one day the 
shop of an auctioneer, who had at least a score of them; I recognised 
them all: my eyes filled with tears when I thought that three-fourths 
of the unfortunate nobles, whom these pictures represented, had been 
guillotined, and that the rest, despoiled of everything, and pro- 
scribed, were perhaps wandering in foreign lands! 
_ “ On leaving the shop, I wandered, still alone, to walk upon..the 
boulevard ; in a few minutes a person, carrying some pretty little 
wicker baskets, passed close by me; I stopped him, to choose half a 
dozen ; but I had no money about me, and besides I could not have 
carried home the baskets; he asked me for my address, and as [ 
was near the open door of a wine-merchant, I stepped up to the 
counter, and requested the use of a pen, ink, and paper; I wrote 
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my address quickly, which I read aloud to the basket-maker before 
giving it him; upon this the young man of the shop cried out— 
‘Dear me! you are at home here;’ ‘ How,’ said I.—‘To be 
sure, this is the house that was formerly the Hotel de Genlis!’ In 
fact, this was the very house which my brother-in-law, the Marquis 
de Genlis, had occupied fifteen years previously. It was impossible 
for me to recognise it; all the ground floor was divided into several 
shops, ‘and the front of the other part altogether changed. This 
little incident wrung my heart, and I hastened to leave a place 
which inspired me with such melancholy feelings.” 


These things have been enough to make Madame de Genlis 
sicken at the name of political innovation throughout the latter 
period of her life. She has, however, at no time been aware of 
the true test by which the propriety or impropriety of any altera- 
tion ought to be tried ; we mean the possibility of seeing it, and 
judging of it in its whole extent. A change may be safely 
undertaken, however wide and comprehensive it may be, if it 
be either a change of detail, or one which has its limits well 
defined and easily ascertained. Another, much smaller in 
appearance, may be fraught with hazard, and even ruin, if it be 
a change of principle, or one which involves, or is likely to draw 
after it, other ulterior changes, the magnitude of which no 
human foresight can anticipate. i 

The literary opinions of Madame de Geniis must all be taken 
with some grains of allowance. She has herself been too 
voluminous and too ambitious an author, to be an impartial 
judge of the works of her contemporaries. The latter portion of 
tae memoirs is more than half composed of extracts from various 
productions; and at the end is a separate treatise, including 
every topic which literature can possibly embrace: but her 
remarks are too desultory to be of sinc value, and, though 
possessed of considerable shrewdness and ingenuity, have little 
originality or depth ; to say nothing of the stratum of prejudice 
which runs through the whole field of her dissertation. It is 
melancholy, too, to observe a hankering after more fame than 
she has acquired ; a querulous tone of impatience and discon- 
tent, which is continually descanting upon the injustice of the 
age, and the horrible manner in which she has been maligned or 
overlooked by the critics, and plundered by her rivals without 
acknowledgment. If such can be the feelings of Madame de 
Genlis, whose publications have always ensured her both popu- 
larity and emolument, what must be experienced by the unsuc- 
cessful writer, who is left to struggle as he may with obscurity, 
penury, and neglect? We have only room to select from a 


number of literary portraits her strictures upon Madame de 
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Staél, of whom she speaks in a spirit of depreciation. strikingly 


contrasted with the exaggerated praises which that celebrated 
lady has received from other quarters :— 


“Madame de Staél will always rank among celebrated women, 
but her productions will not rank among our classical works, though 
there is often a superior mind to be discovered in them. I have 
always regretted that a mind such as hers was not better cultivated 
and better directed, and that she did not derive her notions in 
literature from a better school. ‘The enthusiasm, sur parole, of the 
first years of her youth, has exerted a melancholy influence on her 
literary existence. I had often seen Madame de Staél at her mother’s 
before her marriage; she then discovered great cleverness, but at the 
same time an uneasy vivacity. 

“Madame Necker often brought her daughter to me while at Belle- 
Chasse: there was always something exaggerated in her demonstra- 
tions of feeling, but never anything like falsehood, She was sincere 
in her errors and in her emphasis, and nothing can be a better excuse 
for her bad system and her bad taste, both in her conversation and 
her writings. She has often made me experience a sentiment of 
which she never suspected me: often when I thought of her, I have 
regretted sincerely that she had not been my daughter or my pupil ; 
I should then have given her good literary principles, just ideas, and 
unaffected manners ; with such an education, joined to her own 
talents and her generous mind, she would have been an accomplished 
person, and the first female author of our days. Again: in speaking 
of the parallel made by M. Cousin between me and Madame de Staél, 
the writer says that he can give no opinion concerning the comparative 
merits of the author of ‘ Mademoiselle de la. Vallitre,’ and the 
author of ‘ Corinna,’ and he makes a parody of the well-known verse, 


* Je ne décide point entre Genéve et Rome,’ 
by saying, 
‘ Je ne décide point entre Gentve et Paris.’ 
“A woman and an author could not help perceiving at once all 
the wit and politeness of this allusion. It must be admitted, that if 


any rivalship should spring up between these two cities, Paris must 
always have the advantage over Geneva.” 


The opinions of Madame de Genlis upon the forms and 
customs of society, are naturally warped by her feelings for or 
against particular individuals, and still more by her own habits, 
associations, and recollections. But where is the woman who 
would not be an admirer of the scenes in which she was herself 
an object of general admiration ? who would not look back with 
affectionate regret to the season when adulation followed her 
steps, and she was in the full flush of youth, health, beauty, and 
happiness ? who would not be an eulogist of the things that 


were, when the present is embittered by disappointment, and 
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clouded by the shadows of malice, controversy, comparative 
insignificance, and advancing age? Yet, although the colouring 
of the picture is unquestionably heightened, we believe the 

drawing in most places to be perfectly correct. 
In the all-important matter of education, the sentiments and 
ractice of Madame de Genlis have been the same through life. 
The points to which her attention appears to have been chiefly 
directed are, the early instilment of the Catholic religion into 
the mind, as the basis of moral and intellectual advancement ; 
the study of modern languages; and the invention of instructive 
games and exercises for children. The following sketch is well 
worthy of perusal at the present moment, when, with regard to 


education, all sorts of plans are suggested, and all sorts of experi- 
ments are tried :— 


*“‘T shall here notice one of those things that interest me most 
deeply,—public and private education. Both, for the last fifty years, 
have been subjected to numberless systems of a contrary nature, 
Young men were first of all educated a la Jean Jacques ; no masters, 
no lessons; the pupils were left from infancy to the guide of nature ; 
and, as nature does not teach grammar, much less Latin, young men 
were soon seen in society of most astonishing ignorance. People 
then rushed into the other extreme; children were overloaded with 
knowledge and study; they were to be made prodigies of, particularly 
in scientific knowledge; geometry, natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
came into fashion; the study of history and morals was much neglected, 
but the courses of Charles, Mitoward, and Sigaud-de-Lafond, were 
assiduously attended ; people learned to ride in the English manner, 
ealled themselves partisans of Gluck or Piccini, talked of experiments 
with fixed ait, &c.; and this was called a good education. At the 
revolution, people rushed into politics, and all the young men 
became statesmen. From 1791 till 1796, education of every kind was 
suspended, children enjoyed some repose, and were allowed to grow 
up without being troubled with study. At last it was remembered, 
that a great number of jours men could not have had time to learn 
reading and writing. fessors were appointed, who had but one 
object in view, that of rendering their disciples as eloquent as the 
orators of our modern tribunes. The pupils were taught to write 
essays without number, and the most ridiculous always obtained the 
prize. When these dashing young men left the schools, they betook 
themselves to literature, and carried into it all the neologism, wordy 
phraseology, and philosophism, that had procured them so much 
success in their college classes. Paris abounded with political 
pamphlets, philosophical novels, pathetic dramas and melodrames, in 


which an adulterous wife, or an unmarried mother, was invariably the 
heroine.” —vol. vi. p. 12. 


We subjoin a characteristic passage, containing her opinion as 
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to the progress of man, and the duration of “this human earth 
of ours.” We must, however, take the liberty of entering our 


sini against being supposed to give an entire assent either to 
er premises or her conclusions :— | 


“ The Creator has done nothing in vain; hence the world will not 
end before the whole globe becomes known, before all the vegetable 
and mineral substances /t contains be employed, and finally before 
mankind have acquired all the industry and all the knowledge of the 
arts and sciences which they can possibly obtain in their present state 
of intelligence. Since the invention of printing, mankind are 
advancing in this career with gigantic steps; everything they acquire 
is safe from the injury of time and fortune, and is fixed for ever by the 
aid of printing. In one hundred and fifty, or two hundred years at 
most, every thing will be known to perfection. In morality,” after 
some changes which Madame de Genlis, in a kind of prophetical 
tapture, minutely describes, “ will arise the most brilliant golden age 
ever known: it will be that of the perfection of civilisation: the 
world will be old enough to be converted, and will be prepared to 
give its final account: at this memorable epoch, when all the destiny 
of man shall be fulfilled, when all his faculties shall have been put in 
operation, and all the treasures of nature and of creation fully known, 
time will finish, and be lost in the bosom of eternity. I believe that 
five or six hundred -years will be sufficient to bring all these things 
about.” 

Again | 

“‘T read lately in the newspapers, that there have been recently 
discovered some little isles, from which various productions of nature 
have been brought; but it appears that the most useful and the best 
among them have been long since known: we now find no plants ot 
superior virtues, and only insignificant animals, &c. &c. ; which to me 
seems an additional reason for believing that the greatest and last of 
events, the end of the world, is not far distant.” 


There are many incidental anecdotes dispersed throughout 
the work, and related in that pure, lively, and agreeable style, 
which constitutes one of the peculiar merits of Madame de 
Genlis. We have only room for two short but laughable exam- 
ples :-— 


_ M. Ameilhon was named a member of the Institute. One day, 
he formed part of a deputation, and presented himself to the Emperor 
for the first time, with the ardent hope of being remarked by him and 
obtaining the honour of a few words en passant ; he placed himself 
in a conspicuous station in the audience-chamber; the Emperor at 
last seeing a face which he only imperfectly recollected went up to 
him and said, ‘ Ate you not M. Ancellon?’ ‘ Yes, Sire, Ameilhon,’ 

“Ah! true, librarian of Saint Genevieve ?’ * Yes, Sire, of the Arsenal.’ 
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* Oh, yes, the continuation of the History of the Ottoman Empire. 
‘Yes, Sire, of the History of the Lower Empire.’ At these words, the 
Emperor, annoyed at his own mistakes, turned his back upon him 
roughly; and M. Ameilhon feeling nothing but the honour and joy 
of being for a few minutes near the Emperor, and the object’ of his 
attention, said emphatically to his next neighbour, the Emperor is a 
wonderful man, he knows everything. This story was told me the 
same day by one of my friends, M. Destournel, who was present.” | 


The following occurs in a note, upon a passage where Wid 
de Genlis describes, with feelings of indignation, the custom 
into which people had fallen after the revolution “ of callin 
each other ‘ thou and sins before company, a thing never heard 
of in former times :’ 


“ This remark on the thou and thee reminds me of a very pleasant 
repartee of Madame de Bussy, wife of the Governor of St. Domingo. 
Being alone with her husband (whom she did not love) M. de Bussy 
entreated her to call him thow and thee, which she had never before 


done. After a great many entreaties, she consented at last, and said 
to him, Ek bien va-t’-en.”’ 


Here we must stop, for it would be unfair, even if it were 
possible, to aerens to a mere analysis of her memoirs any judg- 
ment upon the numerous and important works which Madame 
de Genlis has produced; or endeavour to fix the place which 
she will hold in the estimation of posterity. In conclusion we 
would only repeat, that both instruction and amusement may be 
derived by a judicious perusal of the present volumes. And if 
we have expressed ourselves laughingly or slightingly in any 
part of our review, we trust that our remarks will ew plied 
solely to those points which called them forth, and to ilich 
they ought to be confined. We know of few men belonging to 
this age, , who are entitled to use a tone of superiority feivaidle 
Madame de Genlis: and there is not one who has a right to 
speak of her with disrespect. For ourselves, having recorded 
our sincere opinion, as critics, upon the topics more immediately 
subjected to our notice, we are now desirous to pay that general 
tribute which is due to acknowledged talents, amiable qualities, 
and excellent intentions. She whe has delighted thousands by 
her writings, and laboured through a long life for the improve- 
ment of the rising generation, has a claim upon public gratitude 
and regard, which they who make the nearest approaches to 
her genius and virtues will be the most ready to allow. Madame 
de Genlis has at length arrived at the period when she must 
feel the real vanity and insignificance of personal accomplish- 


ments and literary triumphs, when she can deem nothing of 
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intrinsic value, except the peace of mind which springs from an 
approving conscience: yet it must be gratifying to her to reflect, 
now that the last act of her own drama is at hand, that she 
will leave the theatre of present existence amidst applauses and 
regrets. We trust that the intervening space will be spent in 
that tranquillity, which the evening rays of fame may gild,: but 
cannot disturb, neither too anxious about the future, nor “ sick- 
lied o’er” by too painful a retrospect of those past grievances 
and disappointments from which no condition of humanity is 
exempted, and which are, perhaps, the best preparatives to wean 
us from a world that is fast fading from beneath our feet. 

_ For the rest, it is only necessary to observe, that our extracts 
have been taken from the English edition of the memoirs, and 
that although we have noticed many inelegancies and a few 
blunders in the translation, it is, upon the whole, as good as the 


generality of those which are got up in haste under the auspices 
of a bookseller. 


Arr. Il]. —History of the Commonwealth of England, from the 
commencement to the Restoration of Charles the Second. By 


William Godwin. 2vols. Colburn. London, 1826. 


Tue history of the English commonwealth can neither be 
written nor read to any good purpose, except by those who have 
rused attentively the annals of this kingdom for at least a cen- 
tury and a half prior to the reign of the first Charles. That 
articular condition of things which came to a crisis in the year 
1642, originated in feelings and political maxims of a much older 
date; which, extending backward to the very accession of the 
Tudors, continued, during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his 
two daughters, to gain strength in the public mind, until, at 
length, under the less vigorous administration of the Stuarts, they 
effected a material change in the practical adjustment and balance 
of the constitution. 

No sooner had Henry the Seventh obtained the throne, and 
reconciled the interests of the rival families which himself and 
his queen represented, than he determined to weaken the power 
of the higher nobility, whose pretensions and warlike - had 
so often convulsed the kingdom. The leading principle of his 
policy was to confer upon the commons a degree of political con- 
sideration, to which they had not yet practically attained, and to 
raise up, by that means, a powerf y in the state, which might 
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countervail to some extent the formidable influence of the great 
barons, and afford to the crown the means of vindicating its in- 
herent rights against the ambition and intrigues of the aristocracy. 
In pursuance of this object, Henry revived the dormant privi- 
leges of the boroughs and trading towns, and bestowed upon 
them others of still greater value. The same views led him to 
dispense with some of those feudal obligations which bound the 
tenants of the crown to provide and maintain, on certain occa- 
sions, a large military force; choosing rather to confide the 
safety of the realm to the zeal of the people and to the resources 
of the royal treasury, than to fill his camp with warriors, whose 
designs might be frequently opposed to his own, and whose im- 
petuous valour he might not at all times be able either to direct 
or control, 

But it is clear that this weighty part of the public service, with 
which the sovereign charged himself, could not be performed, 
without drawing occasional supplies from the wealth and industry 
of his subjects ; and the arrangements which appear to have been 
tacitly adopted, about the period in question, for commuting mili- 
tary servitude into a pecuniary fine, may be regarded as laying 
the foundation of that very precarious system of finance wpich 
be aliterwards so inanasiiiy resorted to, under the name of sub- 
sidtes. 

There is no point in English history so imperfectly illustrated 
as the origin of the grants now mentioned, and the principle ac- 
cording to which they were raised, whether by the crown or by 
the parliament. Historians have confined their researches too — 
exclusively to those great and obvious strokes of policy, which 
employed the eloquence of statesmen, or the skill and courage of 
commanders ; while they have overlooked the still more important 
changes in the relation between the monarch and the people, 
which placed for a time, in the hands of the latter, the whole 
power and direction of the government. The king, who practi- 
cally relinquished the right of calling his barons into the field at 
the head of their retainers, thought himself entitled to demand, 
from time to time, a portion of their income, as a compensation 
for the immunity which he thus permitted them to enjoy; and 
we find that this imperfect commutation of military service for a 
payment in money, paved the way for the introduction of two 
great evils, namely, an occasional impressment of soldiers, and an 
involuntary subsidy yielded to the wants of the crown, at the in- 
stance of royal commissioners. The holders of the great feus, 

forgetting the main condition upon which they possessed their 
lands, soon ceased to regard such payments as the price of their 
own exemption, as well as that of their vassals, from the toils and 
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danger of war, and became accustomed to view them as donations 
to the sovereign, which they were at liberty either to give or to 
withhold. 

The arbitrary rule of Henry the Eighth, indeed, left no room 
for hesitation, whenever the necessities of the state required 
the aid either of money or of personal service at the beni of 
his subjects. The plunder of the church, moreover, filled his 
coffers with treasure more than equal to all the wants of his go- 
vernment, during a reign of comparative peace and security ; 
and enabled him to maintain unimpaired, and without coming to 
any actual collision with parliament, the extensive prerogative 
which .was bequeathed to him by his father. He was never 
called upon to sacrifice, for the sake of a financial accommo- 
dation, the lofty notions of regal authority which belonged to his 
times and to his blood. He supported his fleets and armies on 
the revenue hereditary or acquired, which, as king of England, he 
could at pleasure command and disburse ; and during the whole 
of his vigorous administration, he found no reason to regret the 
new scheme of government which the fears and suspicions of his 
predecessor had substituted for the simpler maxims of the feudal 
system. 

"Elizabeth, i in like manner, drew, from the confiscation of eccle- 
siastical lands and rents, means sufficiently ample to defray the 
expense of all her establishments, civil and military. Jealous of 
parliamentary interference, she seldom applied to the represen- 
tatives of the people, either for funds or for counsel ; preferring 
the exercise of her darling prerogative to an overflowing exche- 
quer, and even to the magnificence and state which belonged to 
her exalted rank. When pressed by sudden claims, she hesitated 
“not to sell the domains which the avidity of her father had torn 
from the church, and to lavish upon needful armaments or for- 
tifications the accumulated stores which the piety of former ages 
had consecrated to the service of religion. Enjoying, besides, the 
important advantage of being regarded by a large body of her 
subjects as the main support of the reformation, she found a ready 
access to their favour and co-operation whensoever she t 
it necessary to call upon them to adventure their lives and their 
estates in the service of the country. Long as was her reign, 
accordingly, she had the good fortune not to outlive the resources 
upon which her independence as a sovereign was perceived to 
rest. She made no sacrifice, and sustained no insult from the im- 
patience of popular innovation ; but leaving to the feeble hands 
of her successor a prerogative equally unlimited and 
she died in possession of that autocracy in which the family 


of the Tudors placed all the and delight of kingly power. | 
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The pacific temper of James precluded the necessity of an 
ample revenue; and the long disuse of arms which distinguished 
his reign,’ allowed the nobility to forget, almost entirely, the mili- 
tary tenure upon which they held their baronies. But the shifts 
to which he was occasionally compelled to have recourse for the 
purpose of raising money, prove very clearly that, had the demands 
on his subjects been greater, he must have submitted to make to 
the spirit of liberty, which was fast gaining strength among the 
people of England, those concessions which were afterwards 
wrested from his son in the field of battle. The crown lands, in- 
deed, which were not yet all sold, and the booty of the ecclesi- 
astical order, which was not yet quite exhausted, enabled the first 
of the Stuarts to ward off the blow aimed at the prerogative, and 
to delay for a few years that struggle between the Kies and parlia- 
ment which brought the unfortunate Charles to the block, -and in- 
terrupted for a time the exercise of the royal authority throughout 
the whole of the British dominions. 

It is useless to speculate at this distant day either as to the line 
of policy which the successor of James ought to have pursued, or 
as to the question whether any concessions, not involving the re- 
linquishment of regal power altogether, could have averted the 
crisis to which we have just made allusion. Charles inherited 
very high notions in regard to the nature and extent of kingly 
government. He had listened to the absurd and unseasonable 
lectures of his father, who knew his duty only in theory, and who 
could defend his rights only on paper. In the reigns, too, of 
Henry and Elizabeth, he was supplied with a model, which no 
longer suited the more enlightened and aspiring views of English- 
men; and, in a word, whether we consider the precepts or the 
example on which his principles were formed, we cannot fail to 
perceive that Charles was ill prepared to encounter with success 
that new and very peculiar combination of circumstances under 
which he was doomed to ascend the throne. His manners, be- 
sides, wanted sufficient warmth and frankness to engage the hearts 
of his people; while his unhappy connexion with the bigoted 
family of France gave birth to many suspicions in the minds of 
the Tectostnia whose system of faith and discipline had not yet 
obtained a firm hold on the politics of Europe, nor quite dis- 
armed the resentment with which it was viewed by the adherents 
of the older doctrine. 

So great, in fact, were the difficulties which surrounded the 
accession of this ill-fated prince, that it must remain extremel 
doubtful whether a mind even of the highest order could have so 
reconciled the claims of the people with the rights of the crown, 


as finally to have prevented an appeal to arms. That Charles 
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was desirous to retain all the power which had been enjoyed by 
his predecessors, and that he even thought it his duty to use all 
the means which his high office enabled him to command,.in order 
to transmit to his heirs the crown of England with its prerogative 
undiminished, will not be denied by any one who is acquainted 
with his personal character, as well as with the sentiments which 
every where prevailed in his days, relative tq the source and the 
sacred nature of regal authority. But that he was guilty of a 
premeditated attack upon the liberties of his people, or had any 
intention of narrowing the limits of their rights, their privileges, 
and their individual security; that his government was more arbi- 
trary than that of Elizabeth, and calculated to undermine the 
principles of the constitution as established in more propitious 
times ; that he wished to introduce again the spiritual despotism 
of the see of Rome, and deprive his subjects of all the advan- 
which the progress of society, of history, and of the re- 
formed religion had conferred upon them; these are calumnies 
upon his memory wholly unsupported by fact, and attributable 
only to the malignity of faction, which seeks an apology for the 
injuries that it has inflicted. | 
We have no wish to conceal, that long prior to the reign of 
Charles, there were to be found, in the statute-book, several laws 
which constituted what may be called the seeds and materials of a 
free government; but if we withdraw our attention from the 
mere letter of those laws, and fix it on the actual administration 
of the successive sovereigns, from Edward the Third down to 
James the First, we shall find that the spirit of liberty which 
breathed in the occasional legislation of parliament, was almost 
entirely suppressed by the arbitrary acts and edicts of the ex- 
ecutive. Those writers who labour to prove that the freedom 
which we now inherit was familiar to our countrymen even in the 
fifteenth century, find, it is true, no difficulty in quoting certain 
authorities in support of their views ; but it is clear, at the same 
time, that the practice of the constitution manifested very little 
regard for the rights of the people, bearing a much closer re~ 
semblance to a simple monarchy than to the mixed scheme of — 
vernment under which we have now the happiness to live. 
harles, therefore, is not justly chargeable with innovation, even 
when his proceedings were most arbitrary. His fault, or his mis- 
fortune, consisted in the want either of penetration to discover 
the very material alterations which had recently taken place in 
the feelings and desires of the nation in respect to political pri- 
vileges, or of talent and temper to make the requisite concessions 
without endangering the stability of his throne ; and it will be 
admitted by every candid reader, that if the king, while enforcing 
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what he conceived to be his unalienable rights, infringed upon 
the sacred limits of the constitution, the parliament, in resisting 
him, exceeded still further those legitimate boundaries by which 
statute and custom had lage the prerogative. . . 

We have dwelt on these obvious considerations at greater 
length than may appear necessary, because we have observed that 
almost every author who has lately written on the civil war, has 
assumed as an uncontrovertible truth, that Charles began his 
reign with the determination to root out all the seeds of hberty 
from our constitution, and to conduct his government on the 
basis of despotic power. Mr, Godwin, for example, accuses this 
unfortunate monarch of entertaining the most pernicious desi 
against the moral, intellectual, and religious improvement of his 
people; and defends throughout, on the ground of this accusation, 
the harshest measures which were adopted by the popular party, 
to subdue the opposition of the royalists, and finally to bring 
their leader to the block. He vessadnite Charles as deceitful, 
faithless, and insincere ; as never making a promise which he did 


not intend to break, nor entering into an engagement which he 
did not reserve the means of violating. 


“* The disposition of Charles,” says he, “‘ upon the question of in- 
tegrity and concession, forms a subject of curious speculation. It was 
not easy to go beyond him in hypocrisy. We have seen the elaborate 
duplicity of his conduct in the affair of Glamorgan; and it was a 
part of his established system of conduct, to speculate upon the flaws 
which might lurk in his concessions, by means of which they might 
hereafter be shown to bear a very different sense from that which ap- 
peared upon the surface, and be explained to be no way binding in 
conscience upon him who made them. But all this he regarded as 
fully consistent with the most inflexible constancy and resistance in 
other particulars. As to the way in which he conducted himself in the 
matter of Glamorgan, and what divines have called on certain occa- 
sions the esoteric and exoteric doctrine, he considered this as an essen- 
tial part of king-craft and state policy, and held that no delicate 
political affairs could be carried on without it. The double meaning 
which almost perpetually lurked under his overtures and concessions 
to his adversaries was a different affair, Charles was a profound 
casuist, and piqued himself upon his deep insight into that science. 
His duplicity, therefore, on these occasions, was not his shame but his 
glory. He was satisfied that, when the latent meaning of his proceed- 
ings with his opponents was fully explained, every one would perceive 
that this was the only sound meaning, would admire the dexterity with 
which he had started it, and laugh at the folly and well-merited defeat 
of those who had been its dupes. All this, therefore, was perfectly 
consistent in his mind with the spirit of a martyr, who would die in 
the midst of torments rather than retract a creed or subscribe to a pro- 


position, As for himself, he would subscribe to any proposition that 
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could be offered him, provided he was allowed to new cast it in his 
own way, and insert into it the clauses and reserves by which it could 
hereafter be proved to be inconsistent with its obvious meaning. _ After- 
ward, indeed, and in his extremity, he yielded on certain occasions to 
the bare and unqualified proposition that was offered him. But this 
must be set down to the account of the frailty of human nature, when 
the urgency of his condition compelled him to depart from the prin- 
¢iples of his character. While he had armies and garrisons at his 
command, and could retain the state of a king, he allowed himself ‘a 
greater degree of license in his avowals and asseverations. There is 
searcely a sovereign on record, who scrupled less, on occasion, to in- 
voke the name of God, and consign his soul to perdition, if that were 
not true which he most intimately and certainly knew to be false.” 


This, we need scarcely remark, is not the proper language of 
history, but of personal hatred and revenge. In no circum- 
stances should greater allowance be made in respect to charges of 
insincerity, than when the parties concerned are opposed to oné 
another in the arena of political contest or on the feld of battle; 
for each having to combat the stratagems as well as the r of 
his adversary, he who is vanquished is apt to ascribe his fefent to 
the wiles rather than to the superior talent of the conqueror. Sin- 
cerity is not a virtue which is expected to accompany the march 
of armies, or the determinations of hostile cabinets; ‘nor, in the 
conferences which succeed the various events of a hot campai 
are the leaders on either side regarded as unfolding all their in- 
tentions, or as confiding to the honour of their antagonists the 
secret plans which are to regulate their future proceedings. 
Nothing, therefore, is more common among belligerents than 
mutual recrimination in regard to bad faith and concealed 
motives; on which account, we repeat, such accusations are to 
be received with suspicion and weighed with candour. 

But in regard to the case of Glamorgan, upon which so much 
stress is laid, there is not the slightest ground for impeaching 
the sincerity of Charles, who in the whole transaction was guil 
of no fault except that of committing an important negotiation 
to the care of a precipitate and over-zealous young man. After 
the cessation, as it was called, with the Irish rebels, the king 
was desirous of concluding a final peace with them, and of ob- 
taining the assistance of the troops which were employed against 
them, in prosecuting his contest with the parliament, For this 
puree he writes to the Marquess of Ormonde the following 

tter, which we copy from Birch :— 

Ormonde, 

“ My Lord Herbert having businesses of his own in 


Ireland (wherein I desire you rs him all lawful favour and 
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furtherance), I have thought good to use the power I have both 
in his affection and duty, to engage him in all possible ways to 
further the peace there, which he hath ray a4 Wherefore, 
as you find occasion, you may confidently use him, and trust 
him in this or any other thing he shall propound to you, for my 
service ; there being none in whose honesty and oar to my per- 
son and crown | have more confidence. I rest your assured 
constant Friend, Rex.” 

“ Oxford, 27th Dec., 1644. 

To this letter was added the following postscript in cipher :— 
* His honesty or affection to my service will not deceive you, but 
I will not answer for his judgment.” 

Herbert, or Glamorgan, as he is more commonly called, was 
a Roman Catholic, and allied to some of the best families in 
Ireland ; on which account the king thought him a fit person to 
communicate to the insurgents certain proposals respecting the 
toleration of their religion, and the repeal or suspension of 
several laws which bore heavily upon the professors of the ancient 
faith. But as he had a better opinion of the young nobleman’s 
zeal than of his capacity, he enjoined him to communicate all 
his measures to Ormonde, without whose knowledge and appro- 
bation no terms were to be fixed. Glamorgan, however, bigotted 
to his religion, and passionate for the king’s service, but guided 
in these pursuits by no judgment or discretion, secretly, and 
without any communication with Ormonde, concluded a peace with 
the Catholics, and agreed, in the name of his Majesty, that they 
should enjoy all the churches of which they had at any time been 
possessed since the commencement of their insurrection, on the 
simple condition that they should augment the royal forces in 
England with a contingent of ten thousand men. This transac- 
tion being accidentally discovered, the lord lieutenant com- 
mitted Glamorgan to prison, charged him with treason for his 
temerity, and maintained that he had acted altogether without 
authority from his master. 

The discovery of such a plot for the restoration of the Papists 
afforded to the parliament a very powerful topic for declamation 
and abuse. The popular members accused Charles of an intention 
to deliver yp the whole kingdom of Ireland to that hated sect, 
and of afterwards employing their arms to subdue the friends of 
liberty in Great Britain. To allay their clamour, the king, in a 
message to both houses, dated the 29th of January, 1645-6, de- 
clared, among other things, that ‘‘ The Earl of Glamorgan having 
made an offer to raise forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to 
conduct them into England for his Majesty’s service, had a com- 


mission to that purpose, and to that purpose only, and that he 
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had no commission at all to treat of anything else, without the 
privity and direction of the Lord Lieutenant, much less to capi- 
tulate any thing concerning religion, or any property belongin 
either to church or laity. And his Majesty oth protest that unti 
such time as he had advertisementthat the personofthe said Earl 
of Glamorgan was arrested and restrained, as is above said, he 
never heard or had any notice that the said earl had entered into 
any kind of treaty or capitulation with those [rish commissioners, 
much less that he concluded or signed those articles, so destruc- 
tive both to church and state, and so repugnant to his Majesty's 
public professions and known resolutions.” 

The following day the king addressed to the Marquess of Or- 
monde the following private note on the same subject;—* Or- 
monde, I cannot but add to my long letter, that upon the word 
of a christian | never intended that Glamorgan ora treat any- 
thing without your approbation, much less without your knowledge. 
For besides the injury to you, | was always diffident of his judg- 
ment, though I could not think him so extremely weak as now 
to my cost | have found. And albeit | have too just cause for 
the clearing of my honour, to command, as | have done, to pro- 
secute Glamorgan in a legal way; yet I will have you suspend 
the execution of any sentence against him, until you inform me 
fully of all the proceedings, for | believe it was his misguided zeal 
more than any malice, which brought this great misfortune on 
him and on us all.” 

We have quoted the above passages with the view of enabling 
the candid reader to determine whether they will justify the 
charges of deceit, my atk and hypocrisy, with which it is so 
much the practice to load the memory of the unfortunate Charles, 
The accusation rests mainly on the fact that the king gave orders 
to proceed against Glamorgan in a legal way, and immediately 
wrote to the lord lieutenant to suspend the execution of any sen- 
tence against him, until he should have had due information of all 
the proceedings. It is inferred that the king was more deeply in- 
volved in the earl’s treaty with the Catholics than he was willin 
to avow; that he told a lie to the parliament; and that smitten 
with compunction for his inhumanity towards Glamorgan, or 
wishing to save him for future intrigues, he sent a private letter 
to his deputy at Dublin, desiring that the culprit might be ex- 
empted from punishment. This step on the part of his Majesty 
is, in short, regarded by his uncharitable adversaries as the 
blackest proof of his dishonesty, deceit, and falsehood ! 

But we are satisfied that to every reader who is not absolutely 
blinded by the fury of faction, the forbearance urged by the 
king in behalf of Glamorgan will appear in no other light than 
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that of humanity and justice. The impetuous youth had ex- 
ceeded the limits of the commission with which he was intrusted, 
and thereby brought a load of calumny and persecution, both 
on himself and on his master; but Charles, sensible that the 
evil had arisen from ‘“ misguided zeal more than any malice,” 
gives orders that the penalties of law should not be inflicted 
until he himself had obtained full information of all the 
ceedings. In this we can perceive no deceit or insincerity what- 
ever; and had the king left his indiscreet agent to the rage of 
his enemies, unprotected and unacknowledged, there can be no 
doubt that those who now condemn his humane interposition 
would have been the loudest in their reproaches upon his ingra- 
titude and cowardice. 

In fact, so far was the conduct of the unhappy monarch in this 
matter removed from hypocrisy and concealment, that he ap- 
pears to have acted throughout with the greatest Tear ip n 
writing to the lord lieutenant and council of Ireland, he says, 
* To the end that your zeal may be the better instructed in that 

icular, whereby to satisfy such of our good subjects as might 
apt to be misled by the subtilty and malice of our enemies, 
we have thought fit to let you know the whole truth of what 
hath passed from us unto the Earl of Glamorgan, whereby he 
might in any wise pretend to the least kind of trust or authority 
from us, in what concerned the treaty of that kingdom. The 
truth is, that the pressing condition of our affairs obliging us to 
procure a peace in that inadoe, if it might be had upon any 
terms safe to our honour and conscience, and to our Protestant 
subjects there ; and finding also that the said peace could not be 
gained but by some indulgence to the Roman Catholics, in point 
of freeing them from the penalties imposed upon the exercise of 
their religion, as though justly and duly we might grant, yet 
haply in a public transaction could not be without some scandal 
to such our good subjects as might be yet to be wrought upon 
by their arts, who did continually watch all advantages to blast 
the integrity of our actions; we thought proper, over and above 
our public power and directions to you, our lieutenant, to give 
ou private instructions and power to assure the Roman Catho- 
ics, in a less public way, of the said exemptions from the penal- 
ties of the law, and of some such other graces as might without 
blemish to our honour and conscience, or prejudice to our Pro- 
testant subjects, be afforded them. With the knowledge of these 
secret instructions to you, we thought fit to acquaint the Earl of 
Glamorgan, at his going to Ireland, being confident of his heart 
affections to our service; and withal knowing his interest with 


the Roman Catholic party to be very considerable, we thought 
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it not unlikely that you might make good use of him, by em- 
ploying that interest in persuading them to & moderation, and to 
rest satisfied upon his engagement also, with those above-men- 
tioned concessions, of which, in the condition of our affairs, 
could give them no other than a private assurance. This is 
all and the very bottom of what we might possibly have intrusted 
unto the said Rat! of Glamorgan, in this affair; which, as things 
then stood, might have been very useful to our service in ac- 
celerating the peace, and whereof there was so much need, as 
well for the preservation of our Protestant subjects there, as for 
hastening those necessary aids which we were to expect from 
thence, had we had the luck to employ a wiser man. But the 
truth is, being very confident of his affections and obedience, 
we had not much regard to his abilities, since he was bound up 
by our positive commands from doing anything but what you 
should particularly and precisely direct him to, both in the 
matter and manner of his negotiation.” 

In the three documents now quoted, the message to parliament, 
the private note to Ormonde, and the official letter to the lord 
lieutenant and council of Ireland, Charles gives, in substance, 
the very same statement ; admits that he eee Glamorgan 
to — the way fora final peace with the Catholic insurgents, as 
we 


as to raise troops for his service in England; but denies 


that he intrusted him with powers to treat of any thing else, 
much tess to capitulate anything concerning religion or any 
property belonging either to church or laity. Though this de- 
claration seems agreeable to truth, yet, to use the words of Hume, 
it gave no satisfaction to the parliament; “ and some historians, 
even at present, when the ancient bigotry is somewhat abated, 
are desirous of representing this very innocent transaction, in 
which the king was engaged by the most violent necessity, as a 
stain on the memory of that unfortunate prince.” 

But we have the declaration of Glamorgan himself, when ex- 
amined before a committee of the council at Dublin, that, in 
the treaty he formed with the Catholics at Kilkenny, he had 
acted without the authority of the king; adding, that what he 
did there was not, in his opinion, obligatory on his Majesty. 
He gave assurance that he consulted with nobody in it, but the 
parties with whom he made the agreement, and to shew that 
the king was not bound by said agreement, he produced at his 
examination a defeazance, or act of annulment, signed by the 
same parties, the next day after the signing of the articles, in 
the presence of his brother the Lord John Somerset, Father 
Oliver Darcy, and Peter Bathe, explaining the intent of those 
articles, and expressing that the Earl “did no way intend 
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thereby to oblige his Majesty other than he himself should 
please, after he had received those 10,000 men as a pledge and 
testimony of the same Roman Catholics’ loyalty and fidelity to 
his Majesty; yet he promised faithfully, upon his word and 
honour, not to acquaint his Majesty with this defeazance till 
he had "a are. as far as in him lay, to induce his Majesty 
to the granting of the particulars in the said articles ; but that 
done, the said commissioners discharged the said Earl of Gla- 
morgan, both in honour and conscience, of any further engage- 
ment to them therein, though his Majesty should not be pleased 
to grant the said particulars in the articles mentioned, the said 
Earl having given them assurance upon his word, honour, and 
voluntary oath, that he would never to any person whatever dis- 
cover this defeazance in the interim without their consent.” 

By this deed of annulment Glamorgan testifies in the most 
distinct manner possible, that in granting to the Irish the con- 
ditions complained of by the parliament, he had exceeded the 
powers with which the king had intrusted him. On what ground, 
then, is Charles to be convicted of duplicity? He asserts no 
more than we find fully borne out by undeniable facts, as well 
as by the acknowledgment of the principal party concerned. Is 
it because that, after giving orders to prosecute the earl accord- 
ing to law, he desired the lord-lieutenant not to execute the 
sentence, whatever it might be, until an official report of the 
proceedings should be sent for the royal inspection? This pre- 
caution, in our view of the matter, so far from supplying a charge 
of deceit and hypocrisy against the king, affords an additional 
proof of his wisdom and humanity; for, without doubt, during 
the violence of civil war, when party spirit was exasperated to 
the highest pitch, one of the most important duties of the 
sovereign was to prevent hasty and vindictive proceedings in 
every case where life was at stake. In a word, the employment 
of Glamorgan was an innocent, though a very unfortunate =P 
taken on the part of Charles, and is by no means chargeable wi 
the unpatriotic and destructive views which by factious writers, 
both in his own day and ours, have been so groundlessly attri- 
buted to his majesty. 

It is difficult to repress one’s indignation, upon finding in Mr. 
Godwin’s volumes the most atrocious of the calumnies invented 
by the regicides repeated with the utmost coolness and assur- 
ance, as if they had not been a hundred times refuted and exposed, 
upon the clearest historical grounds. For example, he speaks 
of the commission said to have been given to Sir Phelim O’ Neile 
as an established and undeniable fact, though every novice in 
English history is aware that the said commission has been 
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proved to be a forgery; while, in regard to Glamorgan, he unblush- 
ingly insinuates that the king countenanced all the proceedin 
of his agent, though the earl himself acknowledged, even while 
the pen with which he signed the treaty was in his hand, | that 
he not the authority of his Majesty for the terms which 
he had granted; and though Charles declared, in public and in 
private, in official documents as well as in confidential communi- 
cations, that he did not confide to the young nobleman the 
powers which he had exercised. Nor is Mr. Godwin satisfied 
with the repetition of antiquated calumnies ; he founds upon them 
more ferocious accusations than were ever conceived by the ma- 
lignity of Prynne, or uttered by the venal tongue of Bradshaw; 
for it is in reference to the aflairs of Ireland that he writes of 
Charles in the words which we have already quoted, that “ there 
is scarcely a sovereign on record who scrupled less, on occasion, 
to invoke the name of God, and consign his soul to iti 
if that were not true, which he intimately and certainly knew 
to be false.” 

He alludes to an occurrence which took place at Oxford in 
the year 1643, when the king was about to receive the holy com- 
munion from the hands of Archbishop Usher. Before the pre- 
late proceeded to administer the sacred sagas of our redem 
tion, his majesty rose from his knees, and making a sign to the 
archbishop for a short pause, said, “ My Lord, I espy here many 
resolved Protestants, who may declare to the world the resolution 
I now make. I have, to the utmost of my power, prepared my 
soul to become a worthy receiver ; and may I so receive comfort 
by the blessed sacrament, as I intend the establishment of the 
true reformed Protestant religion, as it stood in its beauty in the 
happy days of Queen Elizabeth, without any connivance at po- 

ry. I bless God, that in the midst of these public distractions, 
i still liberty to communicate; and may this sacrament be 
my damnation, if my heart do not join with my lips in this pro- 
testation.”’ 

It must have been a very corrupted heart indeed, which, in. 
such circumstances, could pronounce a premeditated falsehood ; 
and that heart cannot, we think, be much more amiable which, at 
the distance of nearly two hundred years, can accuse an unfor- 
tunate prince of imprecating eternal perdition on his own soul, 
averring, at the altar of God, as a solemn truth, that which he “‘in- 
timately and certainly knew to be false.” In this calumny, with 
which Mr. Godwin has been pleased to stain the page of an his- 
torical record, there is a degree of fierce and poisonous malignity 
which must revolt every reader possessed of proper feeling ; and 
when we call to mind that it rests on no better ground than a per- 
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verse or ignorant adherence to an exploded error in point of fact, 
it becomes no easy matter to find language in which to express 
the indignation which such conduct, in a public writer, cannot fail 
to excite. History, in such hands, so far from being edifying and 
instructive, is made the means of strengthening worst pas- 
sions, and of perpetuating the most hurtful prejudices, Other 
authors take the trouble to examine into both sides of the question, 
to weigh probabilities, and to pursue the footsteps of truth through 
the darkness of remote time, and the intricacy of o np hep 
ments. But Mr. Godwin appears either to have wilfall ut his 
eyes to the evidence which the labour of his predecessors has 
produced, or to have resolutely adhered to the determination of 
drawing all the materials of his book from one class of writers, 
and from one description of archives. The researches of the 
learned, and the stores of the antiquary, are of no use to him, 
unless they confirm his peacoutiebvel opinions, and give a colour 
to his invectives on Charles the First, and on the kingly office and 
character in all nations. 

It is somewhat amusing to find this historian of the English 
Commonwealth not only loading the king with the foulest impu- 
tations in his own person, but likewise ascribing to the influence 
of his bad example, the faithlessness and hypocrisy of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and the other leading republicans. [reton, he assures us, 
was a man of stern integrity, and Cromwell was remarked for his 
extraordinary frankness; and yet he admits that, in their conduct 
towards Charles, “ hypocrisy was of the essence of everythi 
they could effect.” Both these worthies, he acknowledges, ‘ per- 
suaded themselves that, on the present occasion, a certain 
of reserve, and even of deception, was necessary to accomplish a 
people’s safety and effect the noblest ends.” But he accounts for 
all these aberrations from the straight line of integrity, by observ- 
ing, that “ this is one of the consequences of the constitution of 
kingship Frankness and an unalterable sincerity are republican 
virtues.” 

Admiring the steadiness and resolution with which Cromwell 
and his party pursued their object through falsehood, hypocrisy, 
and deceit, he bespeaks the approbation of his reader for them in 
the following terms :—* It is interesting to observe, when men of 
high talents and energies have determined to engage in any enter- 
prise, how fully they perform the task they have chalked out for 
themselves. lreton, a firm and rigid disciple of the republican 
school, and Cromwell, the undaunted, having once sworn to de- 
ceive, the dimensions of their minds enabled them immediatel 
to stand forth accomplished and entire adepts in the school of 
Machiavel. They were satisfied that the system they adopted 
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‘was just; and they felt no jot of humiliation or self-abasement in 
the systematical pursuit of it!!” 

The system which is here so ardently applauded was the po- 
licy adopted by Cromwell to prevent the king from acceding to 
the propositions presented to him by parliament when his ma- 

was at Newcastle ; on the basis of which the royal authori 
might have been re-established, and the peace of the count 
completely restored. Afraid lest an accommodation should take 
place between the sovereign and the two houses, the disciples of 
the republican school instructed their agent, an honest but simple 
royalist, to advise ‘* Charles by all means to reject the propositions 
and throw himself upon the army.” A scheme, of which the re- 
vival of kingly power formed no part, had already presented itself 
to. the imagination of Cromwell, and the other masters of the 
army; and to realize that scheme, it was necessary that the war 
with all its miseries should continue, until both the monarch and 
the parliament should acknowledge the dominion of the sword, 
and vail their power before a military despotism. 

Mr. Godwin has no anathema to pronounce against his “ dis- 
ciples of the republican school,” though they had sworn to deceive, 
and by their deception to involve the country, a second time, in 
all the horrors of a civil war. No indignant feeling escapes from 
his breast, when he narrates the deep delusion and hypocrisy with 
which Cromwell plied the king, when he laboured to prevent a 
reconciliation between the royalists and presbyterians, and to 
obtain possession of his majesty’s person. Such nefarious con- 
duct draws forth only the pleasant. remark that “ it is interesting 
to observe when men of high talents and energies have deter- 
mined to engage in any enterprise, how fully they perform the 
task they have chalked out for themselves!’ But, speaking of 
the judgment pronounced upon the unfortunate Charles, merely 
because he would not surrender the cardinal principles of the 
constitution in church and state, this bigotted author declares 
that “ it is not easy to imagine a greater criminal than the indi- 
vidual against whom the sentence was awarded. Charles, to a 
degree which can hardly be exceeded, conspired against the 
liberty of his country. Conquered and driven out of the field, 
he did not for a moment lose sight of his object and his re- 
solution. He sought in every quarter for the materials of a new 
war; and after an interval of twenty months, and from the 
of his prison, he found them. To this must be added, the most 
consummate insincerity and duplicity. He could never be re- 
conciled; he could never be disarmed ; he could never be con- 
vinced. His was a war tothe death; and therefore had the utmost 
aggravation that can belong to a war against the liberty of a nation,” 
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The following picture of Cromwell, we must add, is not set 
forth with the usual colouring which adorns the delineation of the 
commonwealth-men, in the pages of Mr. Godwin; and we 
the reader’s attention to pe as a favourable specimen of the author's 
style and manner. sage about to be quoted bears a 
reference to the nal which, under the auspices of the future 
protector and his friend Ireton, prepared the army for taking a 

rt in the melancholy scene which darkened the 30th of January. 
E this purpose, as is well-known, the soldiers were encouraged 
to disobey the commands of their officers, and even to intimidate 
the government, and thereby to afford to the master-demagogues 
a pretext for breaking faith with the king, and ultimately for 
bringing him to the block. 


“ It was a repeated piece of policy with this consummate politician 
(Cromwell) to seem to be forced to that which he had most a mind to. 
It cannot reasonably be doubted that Cromwell, and Ireton, and Vane, 
and St. John, and all the leading men of that party were at this time 
republicans. They had chosen for a while to appear to court the king, 
and thus to counteract the intrigues of the presbyterians with the royal- 
ists. But this game upon their principle must have an end. It had 
already answered most important purposes to them, in causing the 
banishment or expulsion of the eleven members, and in inducing the 
king to reject the propositions of the parliament. They must at some 
time change their language towards Charles, and check his pride. But 
how was this to be done? Cromwell and Ireton especially had been 
profuse in their expressions of good-will towards him. It is not in our 
nature to substitute one form of countenance and demeanour for 
another precisely opposite, without seeking some pretext for doing so. 
That which they most desired was to be able to say, We should be 
happy to go on with your majesty, but the soldiery are turbulent and 
ungovernable, and we are not strong enough to resist them. This 
seems to be the true clue to the events which occurred at this period. 

“ Taken in this point of view, nothing can be more worthy of ob- 
servation than the conduct which these persons at this ha held. 
They seem to have regarded all the parties engaged in the scene as 
mere puppets, to be moved this way and that, purely at the pleasure 
of the masters of the exhibition; and they did not for a moment dis- 
trust their ability to bring the whole to the desired issue. The king 
rejected the propositions, for they prompted him to do so; the courtiers 
for the same reason advised him to that proceeding ; the most powerful 
of the presbyterians left London at a certain moment for the army, for 
Cromwell and Ireton drove and lured them to that extremity; they, to 
a certain degree, even made use of and temporized with the members 
who had sat in parliament during the absence of the speaker; and 
now Lilburne and the new agents undertook by rude violence and 
force to compel the superior officers of the army to adopt that line of 
policy in which these officers of their own accord were most anxious 
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toengage. It was, therefore, not without reason that Sir Allen Apsley 
told Berkeley, when he came over from France to join Charles, upon 
the invitation of Cromwell and Ireton, ‘ You will have to do with 


subtle men, who govern themselves by other maxims-than the rest of 
the world,’ ”’ 


The facts which are contained in the above paragraphs ought 
to have made Mr. Godwin more sparing of his panegyrics on the 
disciples of the republic, and more guarded in his strictures upon 
those who had the misfortune to be opposed to them. What con- 
fidence could be placed in men who had sworn to deceive ; who 
preached whole battalions into sedition; and who kindled, by 
means of long prayers, the spirit of mutiny and revolt among the 
troops, whose fidelity and services they had secretly pledged to 
their sovereign. What respect is due to men who, under the pre- 
text of affection to his person and his cause, prevented him from 
adopting the only means which were left to him for saving both ; 
and who, out of a feigned apprehension for his bodily safety, 
drove him toa measure which placed his life and fortunes in their 
hands. Mr. Fox has indeed said that, “ it is much to be doubted 
whether the trial and execution of the king have not, as much as 
any other circumstance, served to raise the character of the Eng- 
lish nation in the opinion of Europe in general ;”’ but assuredly, 
if these events had in them anything grand or striking, they must 
have derived such properties from another source than the cha- 
racter and motives of the chief individuals by whom they were 
brought to pass. All that was noble and honourable in the Eng- 
lish name shrunk back from the scene of blood and perfidy. The 
true friends of liberty were ashamed and disappointed; and the 
triumph of hypocrisy and vulgar ambition was completed under 
the auspices of men, who owed all their eminence to the misfor- 
tunes of their country. So strong and universal was the feeling 
of indignation against the perpetrators of this legal murder, that 
even Mr. Godwin is compelled to say, ‘ I am afraid, that the 
day that saw Charles perish on the scaffold rendered the resto- 
ration of his family certain.” 

We have not entered into a regular review of this volume, be- 
cause it brings forward nothing new, either in fact or reasoning, 
which deserves the smallest notice. It is a jejune, commonplace 
narrative of events familiar to every reader of English history, 
embodying all the errors, prejudices, and intemperance that have 
hitherto appeared in similar works of the revolutionary school. 
It displays no research, no criticism, and very little care in com- 
position. In short, it is unworthy of the subject, and of the pre- 
sent improved state of literature and historical knowledge. 
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Art. 1V.—1, An Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive 
Sacrifice, and the Scripture Evidence respecting it. With Ob- 
servations on the Opinions of Spencer, Bishop Warburton, 
Archbishop Magee, and other Writers on the same Subject. And 
some Reflexions on the Unitarian Controversy. By John Da- 
vison, B.D., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London, 
Murray. 


2. An Answer to the Rev. John Davison’s “ Inquiry into the 
Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice,” §c. By the Rev, 
John Edward Nassau Molesworth, M.A., Curate of Milbrook, 
Hants, and late of Trinity College, Oxford, London, C, & J. 


Rivington, 


Tuere is scarcely any subject in the whole range of theology, of 
deeper interest in the investigation, or more momentous in its 
consequences, than the inquiry into the Intent and Origin of 
Primitive Sacrifice; nor is there any which has been discussed 
with more consummate learning-and ability. The importance of 
the question, connected as it is with the great doctrine of the 
Christian atonement, will not permit us to overlook, or to dismiss 
it with a cursory notice. The sacred records, from which alone 
any real information can be obtained, are, however, in this respect, 
so concise, or obscure, that we do not wonder that men of the 
soundest judgment, and most unsuspected orthodoxy, should 
herein have arrived at different conclusions; leaving us, at last, 
in some degree of uncertainty, whether the observance of sacri- 
fice, which, under the Mosaic ritual, so exactly typified the atoning 
death of Christ, was introduced into the primitive pe a of man- 
kind by divine appointment, as a prophetic type and symbolical 
representation of the expiatory sacrifice of the Redeemer; or 
whether it was suggested by the mere dictates of unassisted human 
reason, as a natural and appropriate method of expressing the 
guilt of the offerer, and his consequent arog | to punishment. 

In the book of Genesis, which records the first instance of 
sacrificial worship, nothing is expressly asserted concerning either 
the origin or intent of that significant rite; and many of the most 
distinguished of the Jewish rabbis, and earlier fathers of the 
Christian church, have concurred in attributing to it an origin 
merely human, But modern divines of no mean reputation are 
not disposed to allow that, on this subject, the evidence of scrip- 
ture is inconclusive ; and were that evidence weaker than they 
think it is, such, they contend, is the natural unreasonableness of 
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the action performed; so great is the improbability that the first 
families of mankind, yet uncorrupted by superstition, could have 
expected to render themselves acceptable to God by the slaughter 
of his creatures, or could have devised the expedient of putting 
to death a guiltless animal, as an appropriate mode of represent- 
ing their own guilé and liability to punishment; so incredible is it 
that, a rite so dismal in itself, and so irreconcileable to our natural 
apprehensions of the divine benevolence, should haye prevailed 
universally throughout the world, unless it had its first beginning 
in positive revelation and command,—that the hypothesis of its 
human origin is utterly untenable, ‘ Although natural reason 
teaches us,’ says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ‘that God is to be 
loved, and God is to be worshipped ; that. is, it tells us, he is our 
supreme, we his creatures, and his servants; we had our being 
from him, and we depend upon him; and he. is the end of all, who 
is the beginning of all; and, therefore, whatsoever came from him 
must also tend to him; and whosoever made everything, must 
needs make everything for himself; for he being the fountain 
of perfection, nothing could be good but what is from, and for, 
and by, and fo that fountain; and, therefore, everything 
must, in its way, honour, and serve, and glorify him: now, I say, 
although all this is taught us by natural reason, by which reason 
we are taught that God must be worshipped, yet that cannot tell 
us how God will be worshipped. Natural reason can tell us what 
is our obligation, because it can discourse of our nature and 
production, our relation and minority; but natural reason can- 
not tell us by what instances God will be pleased with us, or 
prevailed with to do us new benefits; because no natural reason 
can inform us of the will of God, till himself hath declared that 
will. Natural reason tells us we are to obey God, but natural 
reason cannot tell us in what positive commandments God will 
be obeyed, till he declares what he will command us to do and 
observe. So though by nature we are taught that we must wor- 
ship God, yet by what significations of duty, or by what actions 
of religion this is to be done, depends upon such a cause as 
nothing but itself can manifest and publish, : 
. “ And this is apparent in the religion of the old world, the 
religion of sacrifices and consumptive oblations ; which it is cer- 
tain themselves did not chuse by natural reason, but were taught 
and enjoined by God; for that it is no part of natural reli- 
ion to kill beasts, and offer to God wine and fat, is evident 
the nature of the things themselves, the cause of their in- 
stitution, and the matter of fact; that is, the evidence that 
coustitution,”’ Ductor Dubitantium, book 
C. ili, § 28, 29. 
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Mr. Davison, p. 35, has referred to these arguments of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor with high and deserved commendation; though 
he endeavours to obviate their force by shewing that it depends 
on the precarious assumption that the primitive sacrifices re- 
sembled the Mosaic in their expiatory character; in this instance, 
we are tempted to apply his own somewhat conceited censure of 
Archbishop Magee, and “ could almost say that we desiderate 
something in the candour and perfect fairness of the learned 
author towards his subject.” 

These objections to the human institution of animal sacrifice, 
from the natural incongruity of that species of worship, and its 
unsuitableness to our notions of the divine nature, evidently 

ress with augmented force against it, when it is considered as 
invested with an expiatory and atoning power. For since the 
belief that the life of a brute would be accepted by God as an 
equivalent for the forfeited life of a man, or that the shedding of 
its blood could have any real efficacy to wash away his sin, and 
to procure remission of his punishment, is repugnant to eve 
principle of reason or religion ; it is difficult to account for that 
universal persuasion of the vicarious and atoning nature of animal. 
sacrifice, which pervaded the heathen world, except on the sup- 
position that the rite itself was originally instituted, and that 
expiatory character imparted to it, by the express appointment of 
God; and as this notion of sacrificial atonement could not, from 
the constitutions of the Levitical worship, have been derived to 
other nations which had no communication with the Jewish 
ple, the presumption is very great that it must have been 
ounded on the tradition of some divine command, long anterior 
to the delivery of the Mosaic law. 

It is urged, that these presumptive arguments, which, notwith- 
standing the assumed neutrality of the sacred narrative, appear 
to incline the balance with preponderating force on the side of 
those who maintain the divine origin and atoning import of pri- 
mitive sacrifice; and that the analogy of scripture, and that 
unity of design which pervades the whole harmonious system of 
divine revelation, oblige us to interpret all the preceding types 
and prophecies of the mosaic, patriarchal, and primeval dispen- 
sations, by referring them all to the person and offices of Jesus 
Christ, as the great object in which they terminate; and lead us 
to conclude that, as the gospel of our redemption from the penal: 
consequences of sin was preached, immediately after the Fall, 
to our first parents in Paradise, the rite of sacrifice, which was 
coeval with that promise, was designed and instituted by God 
himself, to shadow forth (obscurely indeed, but not more ob- 
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scurely than the prophecy that preceded it,) the method by 
which that redemption should be accomplished. | 
_ But whatever force we may be disposed to allow to these and 
other arguments which have been advanced in support of the 
divine origin and atoning nature of primitive sacrifice, and illus- 
trated with equal perspicacity and learning in the discourses and 
dissertations of Archbishop Magee, Mr. Davison, whose work 
is now before us, will not admit that they have any force at all; 
and very frankly gives it for his opinion, that instead of deciding 
the controversy, their tendency is to keep it alive, and*to give 
unnecessa to the Socinian disputant. The of 
his own consideration of the question is, that we cannot insist on 
the divine institution of sacrifice in its earliest age, because the 
scripture evidence is not sufficiently decisive to remove the un- 
certainty which is essentially inherent in the subject. Mr. Moles- 
worth, on the contrary, endeavours to prove that the scripture 
evidence is fully sufficient to establish the divine origin of primi- 
tive sacrifice ; that the rite of animal sacrifice was, from the 
. first, invested with an expiatory virtue; and that sacrificial atone- 
ment was the charter of the primitive and patriarchal dispen- 
sations. 
_ We shall endeavour to put our readers in possession of the 
principal arguments alleged by these authors in favour of their 
respective opinions ; premising only this, that on whichever side 
the question may be decided, no advantage can possibly accrue 
to those who deny the doctrine of the Christian atonement. 
_ Mr. Davison lays down the three following positions, as the 
result to which the investigation leads :— ediis 
“ First, that a divine appointment of sacrifice cannot be maintained, 
as the more probable account of the origin of that mode of worship. 
_ “ Secondly, that its human institution, if that be admitted, does not 
intrench in any manner upon the honour and sanctity of the Mosaic 
law; nor invade, much less invalidate, the essential doctrine of the 


Christian atonement. 
“Thirdly, that if any person shall still prefer to ascribe the first 


sacrifices to a divine appointment, there is yet no tenable ground for the 
belief that any revelation of their intent, in reference to the future 
Sacrifice and Atonement of the Gospel, was joined with them.”—p. 8. 


The chief, indeed the only, argument to prove that the divine 
appointment cannot be maintained, is drawn from the total 
silence of holy writ as to its origin. The sacred history, as Mr. 
Davison very truly says, simply relates the fact of the oblations 
of Cain and Abel, the first recorded act of worship; but leaves 
it unexplained whether they were offered in obedience to a divine 
command, or the voluntary suggestions of natural piety. 
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“* But this silence of the scripture history, neutral in the narration, 
is far from neutral in its import. For had sacrifice been instituted of 
God; had it been the solemn rite and character with which religion 
from the beginning was invested by a special revelation, most reason- 
able is it to think, that some notice of such an authoritative institu- 
tion of it would have been preserved, and transmitted to memory, for 
the instruction of after-times. And although in the great conciseness 
and simplicity of the first annals of religion, as delivered in the book 
of Genesis, it will not be right to take this negative argument from 
the abseyce of all such notice, as conclusive in the case, yet it plainly 
has a great presumption on its side; and to this original presumption, 
presented by the historical evidence, there is nothing, as I think will be 
seen in the sequel, of greater force to be opposed. For if the earlier 
record of things in Scripture is concise, yet the paramount importance 
of that divine institution, and of sacrifice itself, when so instituted, 
will constrain us to think, that the memorial of it could scarcely have 
been altogether withholden. For that institution would make the wor- 
ship by sacrifice, in every view, a different object. In its difference, it 
would affect the primitive worshipper, by its authority ; by its history, 
and its systematic relation to the principles of their religion, it would 
affect the Israelite and the Christian,’’—pp. 9, 10. 


Having succeeded, as he thinks, in proving that the historical 
evidence of Scripture, or rather its want of direct historical evi- 
dence, is adverse to the belief that primitive sacrifice was conse- 
crated by divine institution, Mr. Davison proceeds to obviate the 
objection to its human origin, from the natural incongruity of 
sacrificial worship, and its unsuitableness to the dictates of rea- 
son. The simple forms of eucharistic oblation, in which a por- 
tion of his gifts was rendered back to the Creator, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his original dominion in them, and his continued 
favour and beneficence in permitting the enjoyment of them, he 
finds no difficulty in reconciling with the dictates of a natu- 
ral piety. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, as we have seen, pronounces 
that the religion of sacrifices and consumptive oblations could not 
have been suggested by natural reason. But to show the proba- 
bility that natural reason might have led the primeval families of 
mankind to adopt that significative form of worship, Mr. Davison 
produces an ideal picture of the primitive race, in the infancy of 
society, and the first beginnings of religion; which proves, in- 
deed, that such a ritual would have been admirably adapted to 
their state, but does not prove that, of themselves, they would 
have been likely, or able, to invent it. 

In the scheme of reason, the animal sacrifice for sin presents 
still greater difficulties, which Mr. Davison endeavours to remove. 
In this kind of sacrifice two conditions are to be distinguished— 


the guilt of the worshipper, and the atonement “for his sin; 
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the last of these points Mr. Davison reserves for a separate con- 
sideration. With respect to the first, the sum of his argument 
is this: that when God had given man to understand that death 
was the wages of sin, it was natural for the worshipper to make 
confession of his guilt, and his deserved punishment, by pre- 
senting a victim tobe slain, as the symbol of his contrition and 
self-condemnation. Mr. Davison does not attempt to explain in 
what way the guiltless victim could be an appropriate symbol of 
the guilty offerer; and how the slaughter of the animal could » 
express his contrition it is not easy, on any principles of natural 
reason, to comprehend. It is only on the supposition that the 
rite of sacrifice was divinely instituted to shadow forth the future 
death of Christ, that ‘lamb without blemish and without spot,” 
that all these difficulties vanish. 

Among the arguments to establish the divine origin of animal 
sacrifice, considerable stress has been laid on the following text : 
‘Unto Adam, also, and to his wife, did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them.” Gen. iii. 21. Mr. Davison’s 
remarks on this text are curious, and his censure of Kennicot, 
the commentator principally alluded to, unusually severe. 


“In this short and memorable passage, we read an instance, I 
think a most affecting one, of the divine wisdom and philanthropy ; 
interposing by the dictation and provision of a more durable clothing, 
to veil the nakedness, and cherish the modesty, of our fallen nature, 
by sin made sensible to shame. The decent covering of raiment is 
the retreat, and the preservative, of our sensitive and trembling, but 
not altogether degraded, humanity. As such, the care of it, by an espe- 
cial sanction, in the beginnings of the usages of our race, was an 
object worthy of the benevolence of God. But this sense has not been 
sufficient for the taste of some commentators. ‘They argue that God 
‘would not have given the lives of the animals merely’ for the sake 
of the raiment ; that the skins could be none other than the remains of | 
sacrifice ; and sacrifice must have been commanded ; otherwise the 
raiment could not have been obtained. These things are supposed 
and deliberately said. What we read and see is, the raiment mentioned, 
and not the sacrifice ; anda direction given for the one, not for the 
other.” —p. 24-26. 

It is the peculiar unhappiness, the besetting sin, of men of 
superior parts, that they disdain to acquiesce in received opi- 
nions, or to acknowledge that they feel the difficulties which 
present themselves to common understandings. The generalit 
of persons cannot bring themselves to conceive how the rite of 
animal sacrifice could have suggested itself to the reason of the 
primitive worshippers; Mr. Davison sees no difficulty in sup- 
posing it; but that a man in want of decent clothing, as he re- 
presents Adam to have been, _ discover that a sheep’s skin 
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would serve him for raiment, this he imagines to be so far. aoove 
the reach of human reason, that a special revelation was neces-— 
sary to make it known. Our first parents, be it remembered, 
ha already provided a covering for their “sensitive and trembling 
liumanity ;” a covering which, though less durable, required more’ 
iigenuity in the invention than the adaptation of a sheep-skin to” 
the body ; and since it is evident that they who had manufac- 
tured for themselves a garment of leaves, might find, without 
a revelation, that the skins of animals would furnish better. 
clothing ; however jealous we may be of mystical interpretations | 
of scripture, as the mere literal sense of this passage will hardly 
stand, we think it not wholly unreasonable to suppose that it 
may have a figurative meaning. ‘ We can scarce doubt,” says_ 
Mr. Benson, “ that God in this action, and Moses in introducing 
his account of the mode in which raiment was thus provided for 
man, had a peculiar view to the manner of our redemption 
through the death of Christ. For nothing is more easel. 
than the frequency of those passages in scripture, by which the | 
pardon of transgression is represented under the metaphor of 
hiding or of covering sin. Nor can it escape the recollection of 
any, that the skin of the victim was reserved, in the Mosaic 
ritual, for the priest, who was the medium of atonement: It 
cannot, therefore, be considered as a position altogether un- 
reasonable to maintain, that the method of obviating the natural. 
consequences of the fall, by the shedding of blood, was intended 
to be viewed by us, who live when the scheme of redemption 
has been completed, (and why not by Abel, &c.?) as having some 
connection with that more effectual shedding of blood, by which 
God had, as we know, from the very foundation of the world, 
determined to cover also our spiritual nakedness and shame. 
For in both instances it is the Lord God who himself in 
for our good; and in the latter, asin the former, a raiment of: 
righteousness is appointed for our acceptance and use, more ex- 
cellent than any we had provided for ourselves.””"—Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1822, p. 245. 
We leave Mr. Davison to settle this dispute with his fellow- 
prebendary, and pass on to the consideration of his view of Abel’s— 
sacrifice. ** The book of Genesis,” he says, ‘‘ furnishes no intima- 
tion, direct or indirect, which brings the promise of the Messiah — 
into union with Abel’s sacrifice. There is no sign given that his 
altar was the sanctuary of that promise; no mark which indicates 
that his oblation had a specific regard to it. Nor does the © 
Kpistle to the Hebrews supply the proof which the book of 
Genesis wants.’”’ His controversy here is with Archbishop Magee ; 
and after paying what he calls a respectful attention to the argu- 
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ments of that very learned and able divine, he concludes that it - 


impossible to agree with him and with the scripture too, and that 


his proofs will hardly be called solid and unequivocal by those 
who .may be disposed to allow them some degree of weight ; 
whilst he can allow them none at all. The points on which the 
archbishop mainly relies are ;—1. The acceptance of Abel’s offer- 
ing and the rejection of that of Cain. 2. The true import of the 
text relating to Cain, Gen. iv. 7. And 3, The testimony given 
to the faith of Abel, Heb. xi. 4, and the comparison of his sueri- 
fice with that of Christ, Heb. xii, 24. 
On the second of these points Mr. Davisot expatiates at great 
length; and every one, we think, will admit that his elaborate 
discussion of the text, Gen. iv. 7, evinées m eyety, part the 
so of an acute and philosophic mind. Archbishiop Magec 
as adopted the interpretation of this passage which was originally 
proposed by Lightfoot ; the force of which consists in translating 
nxon, a sin-offering, in opposition to all preceding translators, 
who have rendered it sin. ‘ Is there not, if thou doest well, 
exaltation; and if thou doest not well, a sin-offering lying at thy 
door?” This emendation he calls “ the plain, natural, and signi- 
ficant interpretation :” we are not‘ ‘to, avow, though we 
know that very eminent Hebraists ave of a different opinion, that 
Mr. succeeded in it is as precarious as it is 
novel. If we thought any emendation of the passage necessary, 
we should be inclined to adopt the interpretation of Grotius, who 
explains nxun sin, in the sense of the deserved punishment of 
sin; and (including the clause, ‘if thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door,” in a parenthesis) connects the sense of the 7th and 
8th verses thus: “ If thou doest well, thou shalt have the pre- 
eminence, and thy brother Abel shall be subject to thee.”. . In 
this mode of reading the passage, the difficulty of Whe gratamatical 
construction, arising from the connection of the feminine pxpn, 
with ampwn sw, “to thee shall be his‘desire,” is surmounted. 
Dathe, who connects them, has paraphrased the passage, and ex- 
plained it in his note in a way that 1s really curious. ‘“ Si male 
egeris, statim se prodet peccatum tuum. Hoc quidem te 
instar meretricis tentabit, sed tu debes ei dominari.” * On 
which he remarks, “ Eleganti prosopopcoia catum tanquam 
impudica sistitur, bidinem suam ex- 
ee tentat, cui igitur resistere debeat:’” One should hardly 
ave expected such a remark from a critic: who had immediatély 
before professed his opinion, that the history of the sentence 
passed by the Creator on our first parents, immediately alter the 
fall, cannot be taken literally, for this, amongst other special 
reasons of like moment; because, “ pro lingue paupertate, qua 
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Adamus et Eva utebantur, et pro experientia admodum exigua, 
quam tunc habebant, non intellexissent que de graviditate 
partu, et taliis rebus dicuntur,” If Eve could know nothing of 
child-bearing, what was Cain to know of prostitutes? . 

With respect to the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, and the 
rejection of that of Cain, though we cannot coincide in the whole 
of the observations of the learned Irish prelate, we are far from 
thinking that Mr. Davison has succeeded in invalidating the pre- 
sumption which these connected Circumstances afford in favour 
of the divine institution of that species of worship. We certainl 
are not in the number of those who would say that any act of 
religious service, which proceeded from the dictates of sponta- 
neous piety, would be displeasing in the sight of God, because 
it had not the warranty of an express command; and therefore 
we should neither infer, from the mere fact of its acceptance, 
that Abel’s was a commanded sacrifice; nor from the rejection 
of Cain’s, that it was an act of offensive will-worship.* But in 
the hypothesis, which is Mr. Davison’s, that both were acts of 
voluntary worship, the suggestions of a natural, piety desirous of 
expressing its gratitude to the Giver of good, it is somewhat 
difficult to account for the rejection of Cain’s offering. . If the 
historian is silent respecting the institution of the rite, he is like- 
wise silent as to the causes which procured the rejection of the 
one oblation and the acceptance of the other. To discover these 
causes we must, willing or unwilling, travel out of the record ; 
and the most simple solution of the difficulty, the most complete 
and consistent with the whole analogy of sacrificial worship, is 
that which assumes that the sacrifice of Abel was offered in obe- 
dience to a divine command, and was expressive of his faith in 
the promised Redeemer; whilst the offering of Cain exhibited 
neither faith nor obedience. Mr. Davison is right not to rely on 
the criticism which attempts to remove the difficulty by trans- 
lating the mAgiova Oiciav of Abel, Heb. xi. 4, his larger or 
fatter sacrifice ; it is worse than precarious ; we should almost as 
soon think of translating Matt. xii. 41, “a 
larger than Solomon.” 

The assumption that the sacrifice of Abel was offered 
faith in the Redeemer is grounded on this very text. St. Paul is 
speaking of the faith which justifies, and by which the justified 
believer obtains eternal life, c. x. 28. This faith he defines to be 

* The term iSacSpaextia, Col. ii. 23, which is translated will-worship, really 
means a voluntary tribute of service, beyond what is strictly commanded, and 
answers to the épnextia car dyyidwr, v.18, a worship pretending to be as perfect 
as that of the angels. It implies, in short, the same thing as the Romanists ex- 
press by their works of supercrogation, and counsels of perfection ; as the rawrure- 
pomares COIrespond with their Monastic Vows. 
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“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen ;” and by it, he tells us, that “‘ Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts ;” tuaprupiSn 
sivas Sixes, That the word dixaios in this passage, where it is 
applied to Abel, is to be taken in the very same sense which it 
bears in the proposition with which this dissertation on the nature 
of faith commences, dixaios éx Unceras, is unquestionable ; 
and that the faith which is “ the substance of things hoped for,’ 
as well as the hope which is the object of that faith, must be 
founded on some divine promise, will not be disputed. Now the 
only recorded promise yet given to fallen man held out to him the 
assurance of a Redeemer; and since we have the express war- 
rant of scripture for affirming that the sacrifice of Abel was 
offered by faith, which faith must have been grounded on that 
preceding promise, how can we doubt that revelation has tied the 
golden cord of faith in the Redeemer to the altar of primitive 
sacrifice? The promise and the rite are indissolubly connected ; 
the one given to preserve the remembrance of the other in the 
world. We say not that the mysterious mode of our redemption 
by the vicarious and expiatory sacrifice of the death of Christ—a 
mystery which was hid from ages and generations—which the 
Jews could discover neither in their typical sacrifices, nor in the | 
luminous predictions of their later prophets, and which the apo- 
stles themselves could not understand in the more explicit declara- 
tions of our Lord; we say not that this mystery, which, till it 
was unfolded in the advent and death of the Messiah, “ the 
angels themselves desired to look into,” was revealed to the pri- 
meval race of man; but we say that animal sacrifices were 
appointed them to denote their faith in that promised seed, in 
whom rested their only hope of mercy from God, and victory over 
the enemy of mankind, The original promise foretold, as Mr. 
Davison remarks, “a conflict, and a prevailing victory with suf- 
fering ;” the sacrificial type exhibited the nature of this suffering — 
by blood-shedding and ; and when we consider how unsuit- 
able to the general analogy of the divine dispensations is the sup- 
position that God would have committed the whole religion of 
primitive world to so precarious a channel as that of mere oral 
tradition, were there no unequivocal indications of the fact in scrip- 
ture, as we think there are, the presumption would be very strong 
in favour of the divine origin of sacrifice; and not less_ strong 
that it was intended to be a type of “ the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” Rev. xii. 8. 
Though we entirely concur with Mr. Davison in the view which 


he has taken of the progressive nature of the divine revelations 
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and should no more contend, that the simple sacrifices and holo- 
causts of the ancient world represented the death of Christ, with 
the same exactness with which it was typified, in all its circum- 
stances, in the various expiations and atonements of the Levitical 
ritual, than we should affirm that the obscure promise of a Re- 
deemer, which was made to our first parents, exhibited his death 
and passion as clearly, and as fully, as that wonderful prophecy in 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah; yet that the rite of sacrifice was in- 
stituted to represent that death, admits, we think, of no more 
doubt, than that the original promise in Paradise was designed to 
foretell it. Both must be interpreted by a reference to the gos- 
pel; and unless the mode of the Christian redemption had been 
therein revealed, the Mosaic sacrifices, in their ultimate design, 
would have still remained as obscure as that of Abel; and the 
wana of Isaiah as unintelligible as those of Noah or Balaam. 

e “one object of faith has been always the same—that object 
the Redeemer. The original promise, in Paradise, created this 
prospect of faith, to be the light and hope of the world for ever ;” 
and though it is true that, in this evangelical promise, the parti- 
cular notion of an expiatory sacrifice cannot be discerned, it is 
equally true that, in the first appointment of animal sacrifice, a 
reference to this promise is strikingly apparent. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that Mr. Davison has failed 
to establish two out of the three positions which he offers as the 
result of his inquiry. To the truth of his second position, 
**that the Auman institution of sacrifice, if it be admitted, does 
not intrench in any manner upon the honour and sanctity of the 
Mosaic law, nor invade, much less invalidate, the essential doc- 
trine of the Christian atonement,” we most cordially accede: that 
point has been for ever settled by Outram ; but in the present state 
of the Unitarian controversy, we are indebted to Mr. Davison for 
the strong and clear light in which he has placed it. He has 
brought to the task the powers of an acute and vigorous intellect, 
enriched with no small stores of various learning. His style is 
uniformly lucid and impressive; his arrangement admirable ; his 
principles of scripture interpretation sound and judicious. He 
treats with a severity, not beyond its demerits, the indulgence of 
that licentious athe’ which permits the expositor to supply the 
silence of scripture from the fund of his own inventive interpreta- 
tion, and recommends, with an earnestness not beyond its im- 
portance, that golden saying of St. Hilary, ‘“ Optimus ille Scrip- 
turarum lector est, qui dictorum intelligentiam expectet potius ex 
dictis quam imponat, et retulerit magis quim attulerit: neque 
cogat id videri dictis contineri quod ante lectionem prasumpserit 


intelligendam.” L/tlarius de Trinit. lib. i. sect. 18. But many of 
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his readers, we suspect, will be inclined to think that his own pre= 
conceived opinions, if they have not led him to impose on the 
words of scripture a sense which they will not bear, have, in more 
than one instance, prevented him from seeing the true sense in 
which particular passages would be interpreted by those who, in- 
stead of confining their attention to the mere letter of the text 
before them, attend sufficiently to the apostle’s rule of ‘* compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual ;” and that, had he adhered to 
this rule more closely, he would not so confidently have asserted 
that the hypothesis of a divine appointment of sacrifice is un- 
tenable. ‘Towards the close of the work we perceive, indeed, 
some abatement of this confidence. He admits the obscurity of 
the question, and ‘ does not press a peremptory decision against 
the divine origin ;” because there may have been reasons, undis- 
cernible to us, why God may have withheld the knowledge of it 
from after ages: but, at the same time, he expresses the most 
undoubted assurance that we are not warranted to build any 
instruction or argument upon the strength of God’s ordinance of 
the rite. Of this position, so far forth as the Unitarian contro- 
versy is concerned, we unreservedly acknowledge the truth. The 
writer who should lay any stress upon it, in that controversy, 
would assuredly rather weaken than strengthen his cause. And 
to the question which has been asked, cur Bono? to what good 
end or purpose has this inquiry of Mr. Davison’s been written ? 
this very sufficient answer may be returned—that if, quitting all 
disputable ground, it establishes the great truth of the Christian 
atonement on grounds which cannot with any show of reason be 
disputed, it has not been written in vain. Not that we are san- 
guine enough to expect it will cause even one avowed Socinian 
to abandon his error; for those rational Christians, as they call 
themselves, are of all men the most inaccessible to reason, and 
will rather endeavour, by any subterfuge, to evade the force of 
any argument, however cogent, than relinquish their inveterate 
prejudices, but that we hope it may serve to remove the doubts, or 
confirm the faith, of others, whose prejudices are not yet in- 

We have now to notice Mr. Molesworth’s “ Answer ;” and 
regret that our limits will not permit us to bestow on it that full 
examination which it very richly merits. Desirous of bringing 
the discussion into as small a compass as justice to its important 
topics will permit, he declines entering into a close examination 
of Mr. Davison’s second position. 


“If,” says Mr. Molesworth, “he can establish his first position, the 
believer has no alternative. He knows it to be an unquestionable fact 


‘that God did under the law declare sacrifices to be both typical and 
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expiatory rites; and therefore he cannot presume to afiirm, that their 
being adopted rites must necessarily disqualify them for his great pur- 
poses ; or that their human institution could‘ intrench in any manner 
upon the honour and sanctity of the Mosaic law, or invade, much less 
invalidate, the essential doctrine of the Christian atonement.’ 

** But it appears to me that this conclusion must rather be embraced 
by faith, than deduced by reason from the probabilities of the case. 
We should say, ‘God has been pleased to adopt, and apply as a type 
of his most stupendous work, the scheme of man’s redemption, this 
human institution ; we cannot discover any satisfactory reasons (I am 
stating my view of it) for his acceptance of it previous to such adop- 
tion and application: we should have expected too, that his chosen 
means of salvation,—an atoning sacrifice,—having been determined 
from the beginning, would have been typified from the beginning ; 
especially as weefind the primeval practice of sacrifice expressly re- 
corded ;—but he has willed it otherwise—‘ his thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor our ways as his ways.’ 

“In this, or some such manner, Mr. Davison’s theory would, I am 
persuaded, be received into the reluctant minds of a large majority of 
Christians, if he could establish it. ‘There is against it a general reni- 
tency of the common sense (Mr. D. perhaps will say prejudices) of be- 
lievers, which creates in favour of the opposite opinion a strong presump- 
tion of its reasonableness, and consistency with the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture. Two species of prediction, prophecy and type, announce the won- 
derful scheme of redemption. The latter, under the law, is universally 
acknowledged to be not less various,—not less circumstantial,—not less 

rominent,—than the former. Surely the reason of many a Christian 
must be startled by the bare proposition, that of two equal streams of 
prophecy, both tending to the same point, the one took its rise from 
the beginning, and from divine revelation ; while the other not only did 
not take its rise, for many ages afterwards—but did not derive its sym- 
bols from divine revelation, and owed its wondrous and circumstantial 
coincidences to nothing but mere human invention ; which was after- 
wards borrowed by the Deity to typify the sacrifice of Christ.”—p. 1-3. 


It is Mr. Molesworth’s object, therefore, to establish the proba- 
bility of the divine institution of sacrifice: 1. From a consideration 
of God’s nature, and the general circumstances of the case; and 
2. From the extreme improbability of man’s inventing it. He 
then enters upon the historical evidence of the divine institution ; 
examines in what light Moses appears to speak of sacrifice before 
the giving of the law, and under it; and in what sense the general 
tenour of the law would predispose the Jews to interpret the silence 
of the primeval and patriarchal history respecting the origin of 
sacrifice : he contends that there is nothing in the nature or scope 
of that history which could call for an express declaration of the 
origin of sacrifice, provided it were of divine institution ; and 
adduces some striking proofs that sacrificial atopement was not 
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peculiar to the Mosaic law, but was the charter of the primeval 
and dispensations. The remainder of the work is 
occupied in a detailed examination of the principal objections and 
arguments adduced by Mr. Davison in support of his first and 
third positions ; and concludes with a very able discussion of the 
references to Abel’s sacrifice in the eleventh and twelfth chapters 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. We desire particularly to point 
out to the notice of our readers the tenth and eleveath chapters 
of Mr. Molesworth’s “ Answer,” which contain a triumphant 
reply to Mr. Davison’s arguments on certain peculiarities of the 
Mosaic law, and show how completely that author has mistaken 
the nature of its provisions, in the cases to which he refers. 

The great question in dispute is really this—whether the ac- 
knowledged silence of the book of Genesis can with greater pro- 
bability be explained on the. hypothesis of the divine or human 
origin of sacrifice? This silence of scripture, which, in Mr. 
Davison’s opinion, as we have seen, affords a strong presumption 
against the divine institution, is, in Mr. Molesworth’s opinion, 
decisive against its human origin, and we think he has the best 
of the argument. 


“* Moses,” he contends, ‘“‘ must have known, that the Jews would 
take their opinions of the origin of sacrifice either from their own 
previous notions upon the subject, or from the character in which it 
was set forth to them under the law. The former of these would be 
at least as likely; indeed (as the fact of Gentile opinions upon the 
rise of their sacrifices will prove) much more likely, to lead them to 
attribute it to divine than to human institution. And the latter would 
decidedly cause them to regard it as of ‘ divine origin,’ , 

“ The view, then, with which Moses might be expected to mention 
the institution of sacrifice would be, to correct an erroneous prepos- 
session. 'The prepossession of the Jews would be in favour of the 
divine institution ; consequently, if this were the true state of the case, 
he would have no occasion to inform them upon the point; the narra- 
tive would probably be silent. But that silence would lead us to the 
inference, that the divine institution was presupposed, and notorious. 
But if it were of human invention, it would ¢hen, and then only, be 
necessary, that Moses should expressly declare it, to correct the 
vious opinion of its divine origin, which the law would almost una- 
voidably lead the Jews to adopt.” —p. 26. 


There are also two passages from which he thinks it must be 
inferred that, antecedently to the giving of the law, the rite of 
sacrifice was, both by Jews and heathens, believed to be of divine 
institution. The first is Exod. v. 3, where Moses expresses his 
fear that the consequence of their omitting to sacrifice to the 
Lord would be the infliction of the severest punishments ; punish- 
ments which would hardly be menaced for the neglect of a rite 
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of mere human institution. The next is Exod. x. 25, 26, where 
he informs Pharaoh, that ‘“ they knew not what they were to 
sacrifice ;” but if he had believed that sacrifice was an invention 
of human reason, he would have concluded that “ the same rea- 
son which was permitted to institute sacrifice, might surely be 
permitted to determine what sort of sacrifice should be offered in 
the wilderness.” Besides, the Jewish legislator nowhere appears 
to mention sacrifice with a view of stamping it with a sanction 
which it did not possess before. 


“ He is giving a national code ; and he is careful to declare, that it 
rested upon no human authority, but claimed their most unreserved 
submission to its dictates. He frequently and pointedly mentions the 
divine sanction as stamped upon erery portion of it, not upon sacrifice 
in particular, Sacrifice is, indeed, a prominent feature in this code. 
But sacrifice is not mentioned to enjoin the mere observance of it upon 
divine authority ; but to determine the manner and place in which, and 
the persons by whom, it is, under this national code, to be offered. It 
is not said, the Lord hath commanded you to offer sacrifices ; but ‘ If 
any man of you bring an offtring unto the Lord, ye shall bring,’ &c.; 
and ‘ If his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him offer a 
male,’ &c. (Levit. i. 2 and 3, comp. Exod. xviii. 12, xx. 24, xxiv. 5.) 
The former clause of these passages indicates their previous acquaint- 
ance with sacrifice, the latter the quality of the victim, the place for 
offering, and the like. 

* He stamps sacrifice here with no mew authority; but he affixes 
the divine sanction to the new rive and ritval of sacrifice. Sacrifice 
itself he mentions as familiarly Anown to them, not through the medium 
of the book of Genesis (for that T contend they had not yet seen), but 
trom tradition and practice.’’—p. 30. 


After some brief remarks on the case of Abel's sacrifice, of 
which it is the object to prove that the nodoriety of the origin and 
intent of sacrifice, among those to whom the narrative was ad- 
dressed, satisfactorily accounts for the omission of any allusion to 
that origm in the books of the Pentateuch; and that the very 
incidental manner in which the mention of the first recorded 
sacrifice is introduced, decisively indicates that it was not then 
practised for the first time ; Mr. Molesworth proceeds :— 

“The same may be observed of all those cases wherein Moses, 
directly or indirectly, refers to this rite,—as when he speaks occa- 
sionally of * building an altar.’ The purpose for which the. altar is 
built he considers as notorious. He states facts, from time to time, 
as denoting to the Jews that their forefathers were not unmindful or 
deficient in reverence of this solemn rite; and the manner in which he 
sometimes mentions and sometimes omits the circumstance of build- 
ing an altar, marks that the preparation for sacrifice was as much a 
matter of course as pitching their tent. Where sacrifice itself forms 


a prominent feavure in the narrative, it is always from its being offered, 
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or commanded upon some great occasion, which could have no other 
effect upon the mind of the Israelites, than to impress them with a 
sense of its paramount sanctity and importance, and would invest it 
with a character consistent with anything rather than Auman inven- 
tion, Everything presented to the Jews conspired to stamp it with 
divine authority, and Moses therefore omits the mention of its divine 
institution ; because it was notorious, and because the scope of his 
history did not demand that it should be specified.’’—pp. 39, 40. 


The objection taken by. Bishop Warburton from the express 
mention of the divine sanctification of the sabbath, joined with the 
total omission respecting sacrifice, has been held to be almost de- 
cisive of the question. To this very plausible objection, Arch- 
bishop Magee has proposed various solutions. These solutions 
are anything but ery os to Mr. Davison; to whom the addi- 
tional arguments of Mr. Molesworth will appear, we suspect, 
equally inconclusive. But even if this Gordian knot be not yet 
untied, we are far from thinking it indissoluble. Both parties 
appear to take it for granted, that Moses was the author of the 
book of Genesis, in the very same sense in which he was the author 
of the remaining portions of the Pentateuch ; and hence, accord- 
ing to their respective views of the subject, they assume that, in 
mentioning the first recorded act of primitive worship, he would 
have taken occasion to assert the divine origin of sacrifice, had he 
not known it to be of human invention; or, that he would have 
expressly noticed its human institution, had not its divine appoint- 
ment been notorious to those for whom he wrote. But it is pro- 
bably only in a restricted sense that Moses can be called the 
author of the book of Genesis; for that entire portion of the sacred 
history consists of a collection of ancient and primeval records, 
which might rp | have been preserved amongst the descendants 
of Abraham, and possibly were me Yen by Joseph in the 
Egyptian archives. The whole antediluvian history is of the very 
rudest simplicity ; oe distinct from the more ornate and flow- 
ing style in which the later portions of the book of Genesis are 
written. The four first chapters bear, we think, no very obscure 
indications that the original documents from which they were 
transcribed were composed in the hieroglyphic character; and it 
ma ssibly have been intended to assure us of the competen 
of Mosel to interpret these records of the earliest world, that it is 
expressly mentioned in scripture that “ he was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Ecyertans.” Acts vii. 22. This theory concern- 
ing the original composition of the book of Genesis was _ first 
proposed by Vitringa, and subsequently maintained by Le Clere, 
Schultens, Dathe, and other biblical critics of equal celebrity ; 
and the internal evidence of its truth seems almost too strong to 
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be resisted. Be this, however, as it may, it is certain that the 
divine authority of that book is no more impaired by this theory, 
than the divine authority of the books of Samuel, or Kings, is in- 
validated by the frequent reference of the compilers to the exist- 
ing chronicles from which they profess to have derived their in- 
formation; and where authentic documents might be referred to 
it is as absurd, as it is unnecessary, to suppose that any facts, the 
knowledge of which the historian might have acquired by the ex- 
ertion of his own faculties, with common seatback and diligence, 
would be imparted to him by an immediate divine inspiration. 
The history of the creation must originally have been communi- 
cated to man by God himself; and as the whole law was subse- 
quently delivered by his mouth, sanctioned by the clearest mani- 
festations of his presence and power, and recorded in writing by 
his express command, we must, on this hypothesis, acknowledge 
that the fulness of divine authority is stamped on every part of 
the book of Genesis, unless we can believe that the Almighty 
would permit his holy word and law to be mixed up and incor- 
porated with the fallible productions of human imbecility and 
error. The true reason, then, of the assumed silence of Moses, 
concerning the divine or human origin of sacrifice is, that it was 
not mentioned in the record which he translated, and prefixed, 
without diminution or addition, to his own history; and the rea- 
son of his mentioning the sanctification of the sabbath is, that 
he found it recorded in the original document. But now mark 
the difference. The sabbath had fallen into disuse; the rite of 
sacrifice had never been discontinued; nor is there the smallest 
reason to suppose that either its divine origin, or its atoning im- 
port, had ever been forgotien. We find, accordingly, the obser- 
vance of the sabbath enjoined to the Israelites by a positive divine 
command, and with an explicit reference to a fact, which the 
seem to have forgotten, its original sanctification by the Creator 
but, in the very first chapter of Leviticus, expiatory sacrifice is 
spoken of as a customary and familiar act of worship; without 
any allusion to its origin, because that was notorious; and with- 
‘out any new command for its observance, because the uninter- 
rupted practice of the rite rendered such an injunction needless. 
e conclude, therefore, that the hypothesis of the human 
origin of sacrifice receives but small support from the silence of 
Moses; but that the presumption which it affords in favour of 
the divine institution is very striking. The passage also, Levit. 
xvii. 11, which is the palmary argument of Mr. Davison to prove 
that the doctrine of Biers | atonement was peculiar to the Mo- 
saic law, affords, as we agree with Mr. Molesworth in thinking, a 
very decisive presumption that it was known to the primeval and 
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of its introduction give the slightest countenance to the idea of the no- 
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patriarchal dispensations. ‘“ The life of the flesh is in the blood, 
and I have given it to you, upon the altar to make an atonement 
for your souls. For it is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul.” This Mr. Davison calls “‘a new doctrine, of which we 
find no probable vestige in the primeval religion ;” and thereupon 
he concludes that sacrifice, having been originally invented by. 
man, to denote his guilt and his repentance, was adopted by God 
into the Mosaic ritual, and had this expiatory character then first 
impressed upon it. But 


“Not a Aint,” says Mr. Molesworth, “is there in this passage of a 
CHANGE in the import of sacrifice; not a syllable of adopting a human 
rite, or of exalting a mere eucharistic offering to the character of expi- 
atory and vicarious sacrifice. Neither the expressions nor the manner 


velty of its doctrine. As to the expressions, God says, ‘ I have arven.’ 
When did he give? Why should it be assumed that he gave it under 
the law, and not from the beginning? Why should he say ‘I have 


GIveEN,’ if he had merely adopted it? Again, as to the manner of its 
introduction : how is it introduced ? as new information respecting the 
character and authority of sacrifice? No; merely as a reason for absti- 
nence from blood. Is this like the introduction of a new doctrine on the 
important subject of expiatory sacrifice? Let the reader see the pas- 
sage, and its context. t the plainest man say, whether Mr. Davison 
be warranted in assuming from it, that expiation by blood was a new 
doctrine ?”—pp. 48, 49. 


We here close our extracts. Enough has been adduced to 
show that the divine appointment and expiatory intent of primitive 
sacrifice rest on very tenable ground; the very silence of the 
book of Genesis favours the position; the book of Leviticus con- 
firms it; and the references made to the sacrifice of Abel in other 

ges of scripture, advance it to a high degree of probability. 

No contend that the silence of scripture, were that silence greater’ 
than it is, is decisive against the hypothesis, and that the doctrine 
must be rejected, because it is nowhere expressly said in scripture 
that God appointed the rite of sacrifice to our first parents, will 
to be attended with no little danger; if we consider that 

the doctrine of the Trinity, the most important of all the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, is nowhere erpressly asserted ; 
and that the Unitarians have on that very account rejected it; 
though it is established by the most solid proofs of analytical and’ 
synthetical theology, and by the concurrent, uninterrupted testi- 
mony of the universal church, from the days of the apostles to our 
own, 
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Arr. V.—The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright: 
Edited by his Niece, F. D. Cartwright. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn, 
London. 


Wr are indebted to Major Cartwright for a great deal of amuse- 
ment during his lifetime, and the sum of our obligation is certainly 
increased by his present Biography. ‘The kind-hearted old gen- 
tleman (for such he was in eminence) never failed to remind us, in 
his political vagaries, of Prior’s Squirrel, “ spending his little rage,” 
and twirling his wheel in perpetual gyrations, without advancing 
one step onward towards his object; yet all the while imagining, 
with the most contented self-complacency, that his progress was 
proportionate to his bustle. If the record now before us confirms 
the judgment which we had previously formed, of the scale b 
which Major Cartwright’s * enlightened mind and profound Con- 
stitutional knowledge’ (they are the words of no less a man than 
tox himself, and they are chosen as one of the mottos of this 
work) are to be measured, we receive a far more gratifying assur- 
ance from it, that in all the charities of domestic and social life 
we had by no means overrated his excellence. 

John Cartwright was born on the 17th of September, (old style, ) 
1740, at Marnham, in Nottinghamshire. His family, which was 
respectable for its antiquity, had diminished its possessions by ex- 
ertion in the Royal cause during the great Rebellion; and, as a 
burned child proverbially dreads the fire, it is not impossible that 
their descendant, whom we are now considering, might derive some 
of his hyper-democracy from the opposite excess of his fore- 
fathers. He was one of ten children, and consequently was to be 
the author of his own fortunes; for which object his education 
does not appear to have been by any means, well calculated. At 
five years of age, he was sent to a Grammar-school at Newark, 
and afierwards to Heath Academy, in Yorkshire, both barren soils, 
from which he is said not to have reaped more than a very slight 
knowledge of Latin; the only language besides his own with which 
during the course of his long after-life he possessed even this dis- 
tant acquaintance. His holidays were spent under the -roof of 
Lord Tyrconnel, who had married his father's eldest sister; and 
this kind aunt, who was greatly attached to him, and who resided 
during her widowhood inher. brother's family at. Marnham, 
anxiously wished to bring her nephew up to agricultural pursuits 
at home. But his mind was of too mercurial a cast to be thus 
tamely controlled; and, in a moment of boyish enthusiasm, turn- 
ing his dungfork into a halberd, he set off to join the armies of 
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Frederic the Great as a volunteer. On his route to Spandau, 
however, he proceeded no farther than Stamford, and having been 
seized once again, as a waif and stray, by the disconsdlate steward, 
who had been despatched in pursuit of him, he returned home with 
unabated martial ardour. His family no longer restrained his 
passion for arms, although directed to a new element; a berth 
was procured for him on board his Majesty's ship the Esser, em- 
ployed off Cherbourg; 

Quesitisque diu terris ubi sidere detur, 

In mare lassatis volucris vaga decidit alis. 

In this ship he was present at the capture of Cherbourg, and 
on his transfer to the Magnanime, in 1759, he appears to have 
been much distinguished by her commander Lord Howe, an 
officer for whom he ever entertained the utmost gratitude and 
admiration. During the same year he was actively con¢erned in 
the engagement between Sir Edward Hawke and Conflans ; so ac- 
tively indeed, that of the twenty-six men whom he commanded 
at his gun, thirteen were killed by his side, and the crew to which 
he belonged became known among their brother tars by the traly 
nautical soubriquet of “ the fighting Mags.” 

In 1766, he was appointed first lieutenant of the Guernsey, on 
the Newfoundland station. While on that coast, he filled the high 
offices of Deputy or Surrogate within the districts of Trinity and 
Conception Bays, and Deputy Commissary to the Vice-Admiralty 
Court ;. he discovered a lake, which proved to be the source of 
the river Exploits; and he constructed a chart of its vicinity 
from which an engraving is now published. On his return he 
brought over with him eight dogs for his friends, five of which 
died on the voyage; and a “ horribly ugly” Esquimaux woman 
for himself, who fortunately survived. She was the first of her 
countrywomen who visited England, and the impression made 
upon her by the wonders to which she was introduced is very 
effectively described in the following brief anecdote— 


“ On being shewn the interior of St. Paul’s, she was so struck with 
astonishment and awe, that her knees shook under her, and she leaned 
for support on the person who stood next her. After a pause of some 
moments, she exclaimed, in a low and tremulous voice, ‘ Did man make 
it, or was it found here?’””—Vol. i. p. 41. 


In 1770, he quitted the Newfoundland station, and on the com- 
mencement of the war with Spain, relative to the Falkland 
Islands, he was very honourably invited by Lord Howe to become 
one of his lieutenants. On the adjustment of that dispute, he 
returned home for the benefit of his health, which had been se- 
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verely affected by the hardships of his long services in an incle- 
ment climate. It is probably to some particular moment duri 
this period of his life, that the great work of his political new bi 
might be traced; and that, in the language of sectarians and en- 
thusiasts of another class, he felt himself graciously indulged with 
a sweet sense of his union to, and ingraftation on the fertile and 
good stock. We should have been pleased to. find his first 
awakening recorded as faithfully as are his manifold subsequent 
iences—but this satisfaction is denied us. 

Certain it is, however, that in 1772, he commenced projector, “4 
suggesting to Government a plan for a perpetual supply of Englis 
oak for the Navy. This plan was first submitted to Lord Sandwich, 
and as Mr. Cartwright had signified his intention of calling at the 
Admiralty, and repeating his visits till he was admitted, his lordship 
thought it would save time if he received the applicant at once ; 
so he paid him many handsome compliments on his scheme, in- 
ibe him that it was not within the limits of his department, 
and when Mr. Cartwright asked if he had any objection to his 

enting it to Lord North, he acquiesced with great readiness, 
Vith Lord North accordingly it was left; Lord North referred it 
to the Board of Admiralty, and the Board of Admiralty referred it 
to the Navy Board ; and its author waited upon each of the Com- 
missioners separately and personally, to communicate the sub- 
stance of his project before it was openly discussed. Thirty years 
afterwards we find it once again proposed to Mr. Hiley Adding- 
ton with similar success. 

The eruption of the American volcano, as might be ex- 
yected, kindled all Mr, Cartwright’s most ‘“ combustible and 
uell’d entrails.” He broke out in print; he drank tea with 

Mr, Platt, “ the rebel, traitor, and pirate,” of whom he had 
heard “a very favourable account,” and who was at that time 
lodged in Newgate; he suggested the expediency of an union 
between Great Britain and her Colonies under separate legis- 
latures ; he distributed “a short argument” at the doors of Par- 
liament to every Member indiscriminately ; and he commenced 
those complaints against the want of public honesty which he con- 
tinued for forty-nine years afterwards so incessantly and so ineffec- 
tually. “Would I could find in those I have to deal with,” he 
wrote most emphatically to one with whom he had to deal, “a 
moderate portion of integrity. I want but half a dozen honest 
men to save a city!’ 

In 1775, he was appointed Major of the Nottinghamshire Militia, 
and forthwith he very meritoriously employed himself in 
izing a new regimental button. The design consisted of a cap of 
Liberty resting on a book, over which appeared a hand, holding a 
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drawn sword in itsdefence. The motto was Pro Legibus et Liber- 
tate, which, being interpreted, says Mr. Cartwright, meaneth “ For 
our Laws and Liberty ;” and as a further proof of scholarship, he 
added, “in a different character, the name of the County also in 
Latin,” The die was shewn to the Colonel, and was very well 
liked; and, as a crowning triumph, the Major “ carried a greet 
point with regard to the colours of the regiment. The cap of 
bert is to be displayed on the banners as well as to grace our 

utton.”’ 

But notwithstanding this button-making propensity, Major 
Cartwright was far from being a martinette. standing orders 
which he drew up for his regiment, and parts of which are given. 
in the appendix to these volumes, are plain, distinct, and highly 
useful rules for a soldier’s conduct ; and an instance which is 
cited of his manner of securing attention to discipline, exhibits 
more of practical wisdom and knowledge of human nature, than he 
was in the habit of displaying, at least in his political campaigns. 


“Perceiving that at first setting out on the march from Hull to 
Portsmouth the men were inclined to loiter in a manner ineonsistent 
with military discipline, he assured them he should find means to pre- 
vent such irregularity in future. The offence was nevertheless repeated 
the next day; but just as they came in view of their quarters for the 
night, the Major drew them up, and ordering them to face about, 
without making any remark, marched them three miles back, thus 
adding six additional miles to the exercise of the day. The punishment 
had its desired effect, and was never again called for either during 
that or any other march in whieh he commanded,”’—Vol., i. p, 70. 


Lord Howe being now appointed Commander in Chief and 
Commissioner in erica, immediately offered Major Cart- 
wright a situation on board his own ship. Major Cartwright 
was fully sensible of the great advantages thus placed in his way. 
He writes to his future lady,— 


“At the Admiralty Office, I also learnt that there will be in America 
next summer about eighty ships of war. I believe the command of so 
many ships never fell to the lot of one man, since the defeat of the 
Spanish Treats ; so it will be the fairest field for promotion that can 
be imagined. That in itself is a very strong temptation, but when 
I consider it as the means of removing all obstacles to the final pos- 
session of my inestimable friend, how shall I express its value! I 
would purchase it at any price short of integrity. Passionately attached 
to the navy—my great ambition to serve with him whom I consider 
the first officer in the world—my pride to receive promotion unsolicited 
at such hands—my supreme happiness to make her whom I love my 
own—it is indeed a sacrifice—great ought indeed to be the satisfactions 
which honour, that rigid dictator, have in store.” Vol, i. p. 73. 
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But he felt that by the publication of a pamphlet on American 
Independence he had pledged himself not to act in any situation 
which might place him in personal hostility against the Colo- 
nists. Of the sincerity which prompted this sacrifice of self- 
interest no doubt can be entertained ; but with a slight inver- 
sion of the well-known and much-abused words of a giant 
moralist and metaphysician, we much question whether, in the 
general estimate of duties, a sailor has anything to do with his 
orders but to obey them. 

The tirst fruits of his inworking Faith manifested themselves in 
1776, when he wrote his earliest pamphlet on Reform. ‘“ From 
this time,” observes his Biographer, ‘“* we may consider him as 
more or less devoted to the object of obtaining annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage.” Henceforward he must be re- 
garded as the great Apostle of the School of Radicalism, the fore- 
runner of the mightier Man of Roasted Corn and Liquid Blacking. 

Tracts, Treatises, Advertisements, Prospectuses, Declarations, 
and Dinuerings, were the artillery with which Major Cartwright 
sought to fortify the position which he had taken up; and the fire 
from these batteries, though uninterrupted, appears sometimes to 
have been carried on with little more than blank cartridges. Thus 
Dr. Price believed that Lord Shelburne had read one of the Reform- 
er’s MSS. and approved the proposal which it contained. Lord 
Shelburne himself, some time after, applauded his zeal, but declin- 
ed his plans. The Duke of Richmond introduced himself with one 
of the Major’s books in his pocket, and an offensive passage turned 
down, After complaining much of want of charitableness and 
injustice, his Grace shook hands and parted good friends, just 
as Mr. Dennis O’Grady and Mr. Terence O’Laughlin are in the 
habit of doing, after iconnion two cases of pistols in each 
other's faces. In a private letter which arose out of this ami- 
cable interview, the Duke gave his correspondent this comfort- 
able intimation of his opinion : ‘ My great difficulty has always 
been how your plan, or any plan like it, can ever be carried into 
execution.” In like manner, Major Cartwright himself once 
presented an address to the King, at his levee, with the hearty 
wish that his Majesty might be ‘ wise enough and good cethteh 
to pay attention to it.” We hear no further commendations of 
the Royal wisdom and goodness, though, in order to call them 
forth, Dartmouth was to be asked to approve the plan 
and to influence Lord North, so that both the noble Lords jointly 
might influence the King. So also Mr. Burke duly acknowledged 
the delivery of a presentation-pamphlet, with an assurance that: 
he would “ always receive with great docility and thankfulness’ 
any instruction relative to his public or private duty.” But the 
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intercourse thus happily commenced did not ripen into intimacy 
of long duration ; probably, as the fair Biographer very naively 
observes, ‘‘ from the great dissimilarity of character.” — 

In the Spring of 1780, Major Cartwright was safely delivered 
of the first Club with which he was impregnated. Capel Lofft 
and Dr. Jebb in this instance shared the honours of paternity, and 
a list of the most distinguished chicks who burst the omg abel of 
the Society for Constitutional Information, occupies a fair octavo 
page. The Major assures the lady (Miss Anne Katharine Dash- 
wood) whom he married about the same moment, that this society 
“bids fair in time to become a constellation of genius and pa-, 
triotism.” 

With the progress of the French Revolution Major Cartwright's 

litical barometer rose far above fever-heat, and as the Duke 
of Newcastle did not think that an officer holding his Majesty’s 
commission was fittingly employed in celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the first great popular commotion which led to the over- 
throw of an allied Monarchy, we are not as much surprised nor 
offended, as Major Cartwright himself seems to have been, at his 
dismissal from the Militia. He took this in great dudgeon; and 
as he declared publicly that he should appear at his post in uni- 
form, whenever the regiment assembled, there was much chance 
that there might have been two “ Sturgeons” on the field at 
once. The opportunity never presented itself, and the Major 
quietly subsided from the toils of the Campus Martius into those 
of Covent Garden and the Crown and Anchor. 

On Horne Tooke’s Trial, Major Cartwright was subpoenaed as 
a witness to character, in company with the Duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Pitt. After the acquittal, the Major writes home— 


‘“« A joyous dinner and afternoon yesterday at Tooke’s. Four ladies, 
of whom two were his daughters, and a large party of men, We drank 
the King’s health, which I dare say was not suspected at the next 
door (Dundas’s), where he had Pitt and a large party todine. Hopp- 
ner, Banks the sculptor, and Sharp the engraver, were there ; busts, 
medals, &c., are under contemplation.” —Vol. i. p. 211. 


The few specimens of correspondence between Mr, Fox and 
Major Cartwright are sufficiently pithy. “I beg your pardon,” 
says the former, on one occasion, “ for not answering sooner 
the two obliging letters you have favoured me with ;” and again, 
‘“‘ T return you many thanks for your three letters, and the obliging 
expressions contained in them;” afterwards, “I return you 
many thanks for your’s of the 22nd, and the packet accompany- 
ing it” (‘O monstrous! eleven buckram men already grown out 
of éwo’) ; “that your plan is on a right principle is beyond a doubt, 
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how far it might be so entirely practicable,” &c. So when 

zed by Major Cartwright to call a meeting of the County of 
Middlesex, in 1805, Mr. Fox, in common with his leading 
friends, ‘“‘ made very flattering replies,” but added, and the 
words were somewhat strong, that “ to stir it (the question of 
Reform) at that time would not only be highly prejudicial to the 
interests of Reform itself, but to every other measure that could 
be taken for the general good.” But Mr. Moore, in his Life of 
Sheridan, has, before this, inadvertently unbagged the cat re- 
specting Mr. Fox’s opinion on Reform; and in spite of the in- 
dignation with which Major Cartwright’s Biographer hears his 
termed wild’ and “ wholly impracticable,” it is 
plain enough that such was the light in which Mr. Fox always 
considered them. ‘‘ Whenever any one,” he would say, ‘ pro- 
poses to you a specific plan of Reform, always answer that you 
are for nothing short of annual Parliaments and universal suf- 

, then you are safe.” 

trange to say, it was not till the autumn of 1805 that Major 
Cartwright became a reader of Cobbett’s Weekly Register. No 
sooner, however, had he cast his eye upon its pages, than he 
was sensibly touched by the writer's energy, warmth 
against peculation, abhorrence of political treachery, and inde- 
pendent spint.” All this he told him in a panegyrical epistle, 
called out by these feelings of esteem, and requesting his accept- 
ance of “a few essays written to serve his injured country.” 
Cobbett had the same coin ase if he was without any other) 
always at command. In his Register he some time afterwards 
speaks of Major Cartwright as possessing “ a mind which it is 
impossible to bewilder, and a heart of such integrity that nothing 
can shake.” This is as it ought to be—cupies qualia dona 
dabis. 

During the Middlesex Election in 1806, Major Cartwright 
took the chair at fwo dinners and one meeting. In July 1808, he 
had an opportunity of offering a new Constitution and a patent 
pike-staff to the Spanish patriots, through a correspondence 
which he opened with the Viscount Matarosa; to the Viscount 
himself he tendered the loan of three separate MSS., intended 
to have been proposed as three separate laws to the English Par- 
liament ; but not proposed, because Sir Francis Burdett, to whom 
they were intrusted, felt a conviction that “he should meet 
with no support.” The Spanish nobleman had full permission 
to “ peruse or to copy” these MSS. “ for the use of his coun- 
try ;’’ but we are not informed whether he adopted one, both, or 
neither, of these obliging offers. Major Cartwright applied also 
to many persons of rank and consideration, to sign a requisition 
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for a public meeting on “ the relative affairs of Spain and Eng- 
and,” He received his customary answer, that “ on abstract 
principles theyconcurred in the measure,” but that “ they thought 
it was not exactly the time in which such a subject should be 
brought forward,” and he took his customary mode of following 
Ps own opinion, by calling the meeting, and moving some reso- 
utions. 

His “ great object’ during the carly pate of the year 1809 was 
to obtain a number of respectable stewards for a dinner to be given 
in support of Parliamentary Reform. The Whigs, almost to a man, 
declined attendance, but twelve hundred Radicals thronged to the 
Crown and Anchor; and one of them, as Major Cartwright used to 
relate with great glee, after having his shoulder dislocated in the 
crowd, in getting into the room, went to a surgeon to have it set, 
and then returned to dinner. ‘‘ It was one of those few days of 
unclouded sunshine which was permitted to illumine the political 
hemisphere of the champion of Reformation.” 

On the celebration of the Jubilee, as one of the twenty senior 
lieutenants on the Navy List, he was promoted to the rank of 
Master and Commander. On this occasion, he sought also to pre- 
sent a congratulatory Address and Petition to the King, in person, 
and for this purpose he went down to Windsor, and returned after 
his manner, aweaxros. The subjects which chiefly occupied him 
in 1810 were the organization of the Militia “on Saxon _prin- 
ciples,’ and the association of the Prince of Wales with the King 
on the throne, * like William and Mary.” It does not, however, 
appear which of the two Royal partners in this Monarchical firm 
he was desirous should be unsexed, 

In 1811-12, the Hampden Club, to “ secure the people a free 
election of their Representatives in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment,” was spawned by his friend Mr. Northmore, and over this 
sickly bantling Major Cartwright watched with more than parental 
anxiety during its ricketty existence and decline. True it is, that 
not long after the birth of this Club, it was hinted to him that 
many persons of rank and influence kept away from it because he 
was a Member, and, on the moment, he animously resolved. 
to retire; but alas, poor Major! presens absensque idem es ; it 
did “ not appear that his secession answered the purpose intended, 
or that his absence brought any increase of strength to the Society. 
He was therefore re-elected,’ and his re-election was officially 
communicated to him by Mr. Montague Burgoyne, in terms 
which it has been thought necessary to blazon in everlasting 
letter-press, and which we shall therefore not apologize for ex- 
tracting. 
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My pear Sr, 
‘I am most happy to inform you that you are unanimously re-elected 
a member of the Hampden Club. | Yours truly, . 


** Montacue Buraoyne. 


* On the back of this letter is written in Major Cartwright’s hand- 
writing, ‘ this prompt attention sensibly felt by J.C.’ ”’—Vol. ii. p. 30. 


Even after this auspicious re-election, the Club continued to 
languish; often not more than three members were present, and 
on the 15th of March, 1815, no one attended but himself. He 
was at once Patron, President, Chairman, Deputy, and Sercetary, 
Mover, Seconder, Voter, and Reporter. ‘ Twice a year,” com- 
plains Mr. Northmore, in a very melancholy epistle, “ twice a 
year the Club dines together through the medium of an advertise- 
ment, but why they dine together, or for what pu they are 
associated, is almost as unknown,” &c. &c. In 1816, after a 
meeting in which Sir Francis Burdett was called by acclamation 
to the chair, a full report of the proceedings of the Club was 
drawn up and published by Major Cartwnght. In 1817, a 
circular letter was framed by the same indefatigable hand, 
calculated to “draw into the association men of property 
and rank,” whom it appears very much to have needed. The 
Major was unable to collect a Committee to sanction its adop- 
tion; but so limetwigged were his words, that even “ on readin 
the MSS., a gentleman of very large property, and till lately a 
mere Whig, immediately became a candidate for admission.” 
But all these “charming spells and periapts” did but “ hold 
death awhile at the arm’s end; and the final decease of the 
Club is formally announced in a letter to Mr. Northmore, in May 
1819, after a meeting, in which Major Cartwright once again, in 
dignified unity, constituted the universal y and collective 
wisdom of Reform. 

But we have been hurried beyond our legitimate chronolo 
by a wish to trace the history of the Hampden Club without in- 
terruption, and we must revert to 1812, in which Major Cart- 
wright was exposed to a severe literary loss. Six years before, 
he had published a work, entitled the A gis, or the Military Ener- 
gies of the Constitution. It seems to have been one of his most 
favourite productions, for there was none which he more fre- 
quently pressed on the acceptance and the notice of his corre- 
spondents and others. The Dukes of York and Portland, Earls 
of Westmoreland, Chatham, and Bathurst, Lords Camden, Eldon, 
Mulgrave, Hawkesbury, and Castlereagh, Messrs. Canning and 
Perceval, together with many officers of rank, received presentation- 
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copies. Mr. Whitbread promised faithfully that he-would read it a 
second time, having already done so once ‘ with satisfaction and 
improvement ;”” Mr. John Quincy Adams, the American envoy, was 
invited to the perusal of it, for the advantage of the United States, 
and in reply he expressed his conviction that it would be highl 

useful to that country. When petitions against the Corn ‘Bil 
were being fabricated in 1815, Major Cartwright regretted deeply 
the want of copies, which (for what purpose we know not) might 
have ‘ flown in all directions.” But unhappily none were ‘to be 
procured. The history is too solemn to be garbled, and we 
shall give it entire. 


* He could not divest himself of an idea that the loss of the work 
was to be attributed to the obnoxious opinions it contained. «9 | 

* The facts were briefly these :—On applying to his publisher, Mr. 
Johnson, of St, Paul’s Church Yard, for some copies of the ASgis, that 

ntleman sent for them to the premises of the printers, Messrs. 
Mercier and Co., where, for convenience, they had been deposited. 
To his surprise, however, not a copy could be found or afterwards 
recovered, and no satisfactory reason was ever given for their disap- 
pearance. | 

“ Though avowedly the property of the author, who was not in the 
smallest degree indebted to Messrs. Mercier and Co., they had, as 
it appeared, been seized during their bankruptcy, nor could a single 
copy be afterwards recovered, though, with his usual indefatigable 
research, he endeavoured to trace the hands into which they had 
fallen. 

“It is but proper to remark, that he never imputed the slightest 
blame on this occasion either to the publisher or printers, but attri- 
buted his misfortune to some unknown and invisible agent, who took 
advantage of the bankruptcy, and whose mysterious. ei era 
baffled all his endeavours to make them the subject of legal inves. 
tigation.” | 


The unsuspicious simplicity with which the announcement of the 
disappearance of this pamphlet was received by its author, and is 
recorded by his Biographer, is not among the least amusing parts 
of thé volumes before us. It never seems to have occurred to 
either party, that sometimes there is a more than usual circu- 
lation of commodities among the vendors of thus et odores, and 
that on those occasions they do not always refuse the charlte 
inepte which are proffered to them, because, like the excellent 
Christopher Chrysal, they “ have nothing particular just at pre- 

In the autumn of the same year, Major Cartwright undertook 
a home-mission for Reform, and directed his itinerant preaching 
chiefly to Manchester, Liverpool, and Nottingham, the great 
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towns in the districts which were most distressed and disturbed, 
and which, consequently, presented most facilities for excitation. 
Accordingly, thirty-eight men, “ peaceably assembled at the sign 
of the Prince Regent’s Arms, in Manchester, to consider a 
petition for Parliamentary Reform,” were committed under a 
military guard to Lancaster gaol. The Major dined in public 
more than once; several ‘ good speeches” were made at Liver- 
pool; there was ‘‘a little disturbance” at Nottingham; and 
putting all events together, he returned to London, to use his 
own words, with every “ reason to be extremely satisfied with 
what I have seen and what I have done.” 

The experiment had answered so well that it was worth repe- 
tition ; so, early in the next year, he set off “ to repair the Con- 
stitution.” On his arance at Huddersfield, he raised such a 
crowd towards nightfa |, that Civil interposition became necessary ; 
and the Major, his papers, and a crowd of the much-calumniated 
lower class of the community were transferred to a neighbourin 
Magistrate for examination. In the end they were all foun 
equally harmless, and were dismissed together; and the Major 
had the satisfaction afterwards of making a useless application to 
the Secretary of State for a copy of the warrant, and of prevailing 
upon Lord Byron to make one of his two speeches in the House 
of Lords, and to present a petition which was ordered to lie upon 
the table. Mr. Whitbread declined presenting a similar petition 
to the Commons, and drew down upon himself, in consequence, 
a full phial of the Major’s wrath. ‘1 was led to hope,” writes 
the visionary veteran, “an animated debate might be raised, a 
debate more useful than any on affairs in Germany, Spain, 
or America.”’ Fearful inidsed were the odds; a few ssiaat of 
waste paper against the lives and liberties of half Europe and all 
the New World! But “in your lord’s scale is nothing but him- 
self;’’ and Major Cartwright took it for granted that the balance 
must incline on his own side. The result of this voyage of dis- 
covery was communicated in a circular letter to the gentlemen 
who had contributed to the expenses of it ; and itappeared that the 
Major returned home, after having traversed 900 miles in 29 days, 
with no less than 430 petitions in his saddle-bags. 

Of the effect produced by these Petitions, we receive little infor- 
mation ; but from a memorandum discovered among his 
and appeaded in a note to a long expostul letter to 
Stanley, we learn that his lordship not only refused to meddle with 
one of those intrusted to him, but moreover returned this same 
letter, with the petition, to its author. 

Lord Stanhope had long been his friend and correspondent, 
and yet between Lord Stanhope and himself there seems to have 
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existed a marked difference of opinion concerning a point on 
which it was impossible for Major Cartwright to recede; and this 


a point upon which neither party was solicitous to express himself 
in very measured language. First hear the Major. 


“Any blockhead can furnish the detail that is to constitute the 
lan. Here is a plain answer to those superficial men who are the 
pes of the crafty, by calling for a plan by way of shewing what we 


mean; we mean that our country shall have representation co-extensive 
with direct taxation.” —Vol. ii. 70. 


‘Turn we now to the noble Lord. The whole letter is worthy 
of remark. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“IT have, as you well know, uniformly disclaimed the false and 
unprincipled proposition, that the people’s right to ‘ representation’ 
was co-extensive with direct taxation. In order to prove its incor- 
rectness, suppose that some Chaneellor of the Exchequer were to con- 
trive to raise the whole revenue at any time by means of indirect 


taxation, would that in any degree invalidate the sacred right of the 
people to be represented ? 


“It is taxation which is founded on representation, but not repre- 
sentation that is founded on taxation of any kind. 

‘** J will not. allow my name to be made use of. I have correct 
principles which will never change. But as I have already told you, 
I have too indifferent an opinion of men, to consent to form an union 
with any men, for any pcrpose, good, bad, or indifferent. 

“ TI stand alone, and shall probably continue to do so: but if it shall 
please my God that I shall yet live but a short time longer, I trust that 
I shall leave to my fellow-men a rich legacy of utility. 

“T am, dear Sir, &c. 
—Vol. ii. p. 43. “ STANHOPE.” 


“Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard.” While those who 
were harnessed to the yoke of the Reform-waggon pulled thus 
fiercely in opposite directions, it is no longer a matter of sur- 
prise that its wheels dragged somewhat heavily over the slough 
and mire, the rouglr roads and the steep hills which impeded its 

ress. 
: On the 15th of June, 1815, Major Cartwright called a meeting 
in Palace-yard, to celebrate the 600th anniversary of the sig- 
nature of Magna Charta. The enlightened assembly voted a 
petition in behalf of the sacred right of petitioning, and thanks 
to Sir Francis Burdett and Major Cartwright. About the same 
time the spirit of allegory appears to have revived within him 
as vividly as when in more youthful days he invented the Npical 
button for the Nottinghamshire Militia, He writes to Mr. North- 
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** Should you happen. to have a fit of idleness, or a fit of impatience 
you may call for an explanation of my seal. It is emblematic 
of liberty founded on law, defended by arms as well as by trial 
by jury, typified by twelve stars. The name and dates (Alfred 
and 1215) require no explanation. The winged lyre signifies the 
celebration of the English Constitution to the whole world. The 
swords and the spear are not, like the cap, mere emblems of Liberty, but 
infinitely the nobler emblem, carrying with them a real cause for 
Liberty, to which the cap has no pretension.” —Vol. ii. p..109. 

His third visitation was to Scotland, in the course of the sum- 
mer of this year. In Edinburgh he excited a “ considerable 
sensation ;” and, in conformity to the customs of that learned 
Capital, he delivered a Lecture on the Constitution ; at Glasgow he 
found “ spirit and intelligence beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations ;’. at Forfar he was very nearly drawn in his carriage by 
the mob. Everywhere he was greeted most affectionately, and 
many icin walked twenty and thirty miles in order to see him. 
He left behind him a person whose duties were to continue his . 
Lectures and to get up Petitions. This person died about. two 
years afterwards, and the transaction which succeeded his de- 
mise is as creditable to Major Cartwright’s high spirit as it is 
characteristic of Radical honour and honesty. 


“ His widow wrote to inform Major Cartwright that, having been 
offered a large sum of money to give up to Government the letters 
which had passed between her husband and himself, she feared that, 
in justice to her family, she must unwillingly accede to the proposal. 
This intimation received from Major Cartwright the following laconic 
reply :—* That it gave him infinite satisfaction to find that any letters 
of his were considered so valuable; and he therefore begged her to 
make the best bargain she could of their contents.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 119. 


Seven Letters to Sir Francis Burdett were exsuded during the 
hot July of ISL7. In the August following Major Cartwright 
obtained the alliance of a “ giant in talent,” Mr. Wooler of the 
Black Dwarf; and, in addition to the courage and genius which 
this new partisan abundantly manifested, Major Cartwright had 
the satisfaction of learning from his Apothecary (and no better 
authority can be supposed to exist on such a subject), “ a medical 
gentleman of very superior attainments,” that his lately-acquired 
friend was a man of excellent moral character. Major Cartwright 
wrote largely in the paper which Mr. Wooler edited, and very 
liberally ordered sixty copies whenever any of his communications 
were inserted. 

In 1819 he had an opportunity of again indulging in his 
favourite propensity of visiting malefactors while m_confine- 
ment, which we have already glanced at in the case of Mr. 
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Platt. -Cobbett had received him in Newgate, Sir Charles 
Wolsele twice in grt Psy ol, and Sir Francis Burdett im the 
King’s Bench. When obhouse had blustered himself i into 
simil durance, Major Cartwright affectionately hastened— 
see so worshipful'a friend, 
th’ pillory set at the wrong end.” 


We shall give his own account of the interview :— 


_ “ It happened accidentally to come to his knowledge that a friend 
of that. gentleman’s family had represented, or intended to represent, 
very pareihey to his father tod himself, the danger to which his health 
was exposed by confinement and want of exercise, and that it would 
be very desirable, as well as easy, to shorten the period by some sort 
of recantation or acknowledgment. Scarcely was Major Cartwright 
informed of this, than he set off for Newgate, determined, if he saw 
any probability that such advice should prevail, to urge strongly the 

ropriety of submitting to any inconvenience rather than purchase his 
liberation at so dear a rate. On his return home, however, he 
remarked with a smile, I soon saw that my errand was’ 
“= young man is firm.’ ”’—Vol. ii. p. 162. 


At length the great event occurred to which the labours of’ a 
whole life of more than usual length had as yet been petntias 
fully directed. The Major himself was indicted as a principal 
The accusation was, a the to elect a legislator attorney 
for the representation of the town of Birmingham in Parlia< 
ment. But he was far from bebe unprepared for this charge; and 


it was in order to meet the blow which “ anticipated: that he had 
already applied to his friends. 


“Pray send a line to Lord Semphill, to request he will assist.me 
- rocuring me a halfpenny, coined early in the present reign, which, 
mistake not, bore a cap of Liberty on the wand of Britanni 
walt she was armed with a trident. Consult also another friend of 
ours how to come at an accurate description of the King’s state coach 


at the beginning of this or any other reign since the Revolution, so as. 
to ascertain whether the eap of Liberty made one of its ornaments.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 166. 


Major: Cartwright his own defence, and 
enough’ was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 1001. 
Before he left the Court, he produced from one of the pockets of 
his waistcoat, which he always wore of an unusual size, ‘4 
canvass bag, out of which he slowly and deliberately counted 
1001. “in gold, observing that he believed “ they were all good 
sovereigns.’ 

The promotion of public dinners in celebration of the Reyolu- 
tions of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and public meetings. in 
support of Queen Caroline’s chastity, continued to occupy him 
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even while this prosecution was pending. He put “in hand” 
‘ patriotic songs in Spanish, and translations of them.” He 
“ employed an artist to make two busts of Riego and Quiroga, 
which being mounted on flat pedestals fixed on staves, and orna- 
mented with sprigs of olive and laurel, were carried at the head 
of the stewards, led by the chairman ;’’ through the assistance of 
Senor Llanos Guiterez, he obtained the help of “ an admired 
singer at the Opera, who electrified the ‘ihionte by a Spanish 
song, which was received with enthusiastic plaudits ;” and a young 
English friend also produced another song, which was set to music 
by a native of Scotland. The following letter from Dr. Parr is 
connected with these interesting occupations :— 

** Dear and excellent Mr. Cartwright, 

“IT am busy night and day in preparing such a catalogue of my 
numerous books, as may guide my executors when I am no more. 
Scarcely any consideration could draw me away from the laborious but 
important task. If my presence had been necessary for the cause of 
the Queen, I am pretty sure that I should have been summoned ; and 
the Queen knows I should have been ready to obey the summons. 
But all her interests and all her rights are in the hands of able, and 
we may now say, faithful auxiliaries. I hold with you, that the 
honour of the Queen is closely connected with the Constitutional 
rights of the people ; and at all events we are gaining ground against 
a venal and oppressive crew in the Palace, in the Council-chamber, and 
im both Houses of Parliament. 

* My mind, like your own, is anxious for the success of the Spa- 
niards, Portuguese, and Neapolitans, in their resistance to tyranny. 

** I believe that the governors of this country will not dare to inter- 
fere. I cannot with any convenience attend your dinner; and I must 
fairly acknowledge to you, that my own sense of decorum always leads 
me to keep at a distance from convivial meetings upon political sub- 
j But I shall not yield the palm of consistency and intrepidity 
to any Englishman now living, when, by open profession, or by per- 
sonal exertion, I can promote the cause of genuine freedom. I set 
at defiance the invectives of party scribblers, and the taunts of cour- 
tiers, and the frowns of nobles and princes. I really and I avowedly 
think you a most injured man ; and I lament the servility, and the 
eorruption, and intolerance, and the cruelty of which so many vestiges _ 
are to be found among the dignitaries of my own order, and, I am 
sorry to add, among the ministers of public justice. Our infatuated 
rulers are blindly rushing into every outrage which has a tendency to 
accelerate revolution. Mrs. Parr unites with me in best compliments. 
and best wishes to your well-bred and intelligent lady, and to Miss 


Cartwright. 
have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, &c, 
— Vol. ii, p. 198. “ Samugh Parr.” 
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' His next great public essay, in 1822, was to int. a Com- 
mittee ‘to prepare a popular reception in n” for Hun 
who had never before appeared within his field of politi 
view. 
_ “ Hunt has gained much credit both in and out of parliament, and 
for the sake of the public, we ought to hope he will not risk a dimi- 
nution of it, It will require extraordinary circumspection, and a 
dignified line of conduct; but after all, he eught to know his awn’ 
case best; and I do not wish that any persons should endeavour ta 
divert him from that course which, on mature, consideration, he may 
think wisest and best. We had a pleasant radical dinner on the 
28th, when the old Major entered his eighty-third year. Wolseley 
Strickland, Docilli, a young Neapolitan, &c. were present. Best 
remembrances to Mrs. N. and the young brood, from yours radi- 
cally."—Vol. ii, p. 228. 
In the following year, the 4s his coadjutor Wooler led 
him to a discovery, which, if it been made before, would 
have saved him much time and money, and perhaps a few 
headaches. 
“ Dinner-meetings for valuable objects are bad inventions ; as, very 
soon after dinner, the wine begins to take effect, all is noise and 
confusion ; and although I am a friend to pithy and spirited toasts, 
they, in the way of utility, will not rank with able s and wise 
resolutions.” —Vol. ji. p. 238. | 
Ein pain to. the. of the of Greece, and 
transmitted six copies of an abridgment of his larger work on the 
Constitution, A learned Italian about the same time translated this 
abridgment into the language of Italy; and he ‘ had reason to ex- 
t that some French literati would do the same with respect to 
rance.” He designed a monument for Riego, consisting of three 
cubes, three entablatures, three inscriptions, and two altars: he 
subscribed to the London Mechanics’ Institute; and he asked 
General Mina to dinner. | 
of September, ajor Cartwright brought to 
conclusion a life of 84 years, in which, with the best possible in- 
tentions, he had scarcely ever succeeded in a single object to 
we find him engaged, in a comparativ y period of his life, 
in an attempt to raise the Royal George. His Bi r assures 
us that it was allowed by all to be the best scheme which had been 
offered to Government; but, never 
again, he erected a large mill at Ret = Neitingveram re, 
manufacturing wool, but we are further informed, that from a va- 
riety of causes and untoward circumstances, with which it is not 
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necessary ‘to trouble the reader, this undertaking entirely failed 
between two and three years after its commencement. To these 
may be'added his design for a Naval Temple—the drawings were 
forty-six in number; they presented a catalogue of decorations 
large enough to stock the portfolio of any average architect from 
Vitravius down to Mr. Nash ; five Nautic Orders, eight personified 
Winds, studies for bas relievos, friezes full of taste, and one Genius 
of Britain at the very top of ‘a column. For all these the thanks 
of the British Institution were voted to Major Cartwright, and he 
was informed that his plan did “‘ not appear to come within the 
views” of the meeting. Next, we find a flying drawbridge ap- 
peace by Sir John Moore, and a Britannic spear, not adopted by 
hose to whom it was offered. In his political exertions, it is ve 
candidly admitted that ‘he did weary and disgust those who had. 
less zeal or more prudence than himself ;” and again, that during 
his long life he never once found out ‘“ the happy moment” for. 
agitating any public measure; perhaps, however, his escapes from 
sitting in the Augean Parliament, which he so incessantly la- 
boured to purge, were more numerous than those of the rankest 
borough-canvasser in existence. We are not certain that we 
shall be accurate in our enumeration, but if we err, it will be in 
resenting the minimum. Twice was he proposed, or thought of, 
bor the Town of Nottingham, once was he beaten for the County ; 
thrice was he negotiated with for Boston, as many times for 
Westminster. That he declined the invitation of a majority of 
the Burgesses of Retford is scarcely a matter of surprise, since 
“one of his ancestors, who was Member for that town during the 
Civil wars, received so dreadful a crush in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, (it was believed not accidentally,) while the Mem- 
bers were entering, that he died in consequence.” Major Cart- 
wright did not sit in Parliament after all; if he had done so, his 
ultimate success under so many rebufls would have reminded us of 
the final triumph of that most erudite and subtle Scotist, Magister 
Warmsemmel, of Cologne, qui fuit tempore suo pro gradu magis- 
terii bis rejicitus, et ter impeditus, et tamen stetit sltetins , quoad 


uit promotus, pro honore Universitatis. ho Sls 
Every whiab is afforded us of the private life of Major 
Cartwright, shews him in a pleasing and amiable light, whether 
he is learning to play at bears, on all fours, with his friend's 
children, watching over the declining health of his brother, or 
advising his nephew on his approaching marriage. In his do- 
mestic circle he was formed to be most fondly loved and cherished ; 
and with all these claims upon our attachment, it is no small 
consolation to remember, that on the points on which we most 
differ from him, and on which, if he had been successful, we 
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Captain Parry’s Third Voyage to the Polar Regions. WS 


must have visited him with severity, he was completely impotent. 
Against a razor or a horse-pistol we must arm in self-defence ; 
but we may safely disregard a squirt or a pea-shooter. No man 
can be heartily angry if he be once forced into a laugh; and the 
animal which is most mischievous in its antics often escapes 
punishment, even if it bites and scratches, ftom its happy facility 
of becoming merely ridiculous. 


Art. VI.—Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the 
Years 1824-5, in his ng et Ships Hecla and Fury, under 
the' orders of Captain Wm. Edward Parry, R.N., F.R.S., 
and Commander of the Expedition. (Published by Authority of 
vom Commissioners of the Admiralty.) London, Murray, 


Tue arrangements for the voyage of discovery, with the history 
of which we are presented in this volume, were, in all leading re- 
spects, similar to those which had been found so adequate to their 
purpose on the two former occasions. Some slight improvement 
was made in the adjustment and fixing of the warming-stoves on 
board the vessels employed ; but in other points there was little to 
be added .to the of their previous equipment. 
In drawing up the official instructions, a very honourable reli- 
ance was placed on Captain Parry’s tried discretion. He was to 
proceed up Davis’s Strait, and, in whatever latitude he considered 
advisable, to cross over to its western side; then, in consequence 
of the favourable representations which he had made of such a 
course, he was to bear up Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait, 
and finally endeavour to penetrate to the Pacific through Prince 
Regent's {nlet, If he succeeded in passing onwards, he was con- 
stantly to bear in mind the land-expeditions under Captains Lyon 
and Franklin respectively ; and by erecting flag-staffs, and a 
bottles at their feet with an account of his progress, to afford al 
— means of communication, in case they should happen to 
ollow on the same coasting-track. Kamschatka, the Sandwich 
Islands, or Canton, were noticed as favourable places for refresh- 
ment, if the great object of the voyage should be happily accom- 
plished ; and in the absence of all intelligence which might render 
such a measure unnecessary, supplies were to be in waiting in 
Behring’s Straits about August or September, 1827. rate 
The Hecla and Fury, accompanied by the Willjam Harris trans- 
port, which was to convey a great portion of their stores across the 
VOL. IIT. I 
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necessary ‘to trouble the reader, this undertaking entirely failed 
between two and three after its commencement. To these 
may bé.added his design for a Naval Temple—the drawings were 
forty-six in number; they presented a e of decorations 
large! enough to stock the portfolio of any average architect from 
Vitravius down to Mr. Nash ; five Nautic Orders, eight personified 
Winds, studies for bas relievos, friezes full of taste, and one Genius 
of Britain at the very top of a column. For all these the thanks 
of the British Institution were voted to Major Cartwright, and he 
was informed that his plan did “ not appear to come within the 
views” of the meeting. Next, we find a flying drawbridge ap- 
proved by Sir John Moore, and a Britannic spear, not adopted by 
those to whom it was offered. In his political exertions, it is ve 
candidly admitted that ‘he did weary and disgust those who had 
less zeal or more prudence than himself ;” and again, that during 
his long life he never once found out “ the happy moment” for. 
agitating ed public measure ; perhaps, however, his escapes from 
sitting in the Augean Parliament, which he so incessantly la- 
boured to purge, were more numerous than those of the rankest 
borough-canvasser in existence. We are not certain that we 
shall be accurate in our enumeration, but if we err, it will be in 

resenting the minimum. Twice was he proposed, or thought of, 
br the Town of Nottingham, once was he beaten for the County ; 
thrice was he negotiated with for Boston, as many times for 
Westminster. That he declined the invitation of a majority of 
the Burgesses of Retford is scarcely a matter of surprise, since 
“one of his ancestors, who was Member for that town during the 
Civil wars, received so dreadful a crush in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, (it was believed not accidentally,) while the Mem- 
bers were entering, that he died in consequence.” Major Cart- 
wright did not sit in Parliament after all; if he had done so, his 
ultimate success under so many rebufls would have reminded us of 
the final triumph of that most erudite and subtle Scotist, Magister 
Warmsemmel, of Cologne, qut fuit tempore suo pro gradu magis- 
terii bis rejicitus, et ter impeditus, et tamen stetit seer » quoad 
fuit promotus, pro honore Universitatis. 

_ Every glance which is afforded us of the private life of Major 
Cartwright, shews him in a pleasing and amiable light, whether 
he is learning to play at bears, on all fours, with his friend's 
children, watching over the declining health of his brother, or 
advising his nephew on his approaching marri In his do- 
mestic circle he was formed to be most fondly loved and cherished ; 
and with all these claims upon our attachment, it is no small 
consolation to remember, that on the points on which we most 
differ from him, and on which, if he had been successful, we 
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must have visited him with severity, he was completely impotent. 
Against a razor or a horse-pistol we must arm in self-defence ; 
but we may safely disregard a squirt or a pea-shooter. No man 
can be heartily angry if he be once forced into a laugh; and the. 
animal which is most mischievous in its antics ps wl escapes 
punishment, even if it bites and scratches, ftom its happy facility 
of becoming merely ridiculous, 


‘ $ 


Art. VI.—Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the 
Years 1824-5, in his Majesty’s Ships Hecla and Fury, under 
the' orders of Captain Wm. Edward Parry, R.N., F.R. S., 
and Commander of the Expedition. (Published by Authority of 
wae Commissioners of the Admiralty.) London, Murray, 


Tue arrangements for the vo of discovery, with the histo 
of which we are presented in (ass wedie all leading ti 
spects, similar to those which had been found so adequate to their 
purpose on the two former occasions. Some slight improvement 
was made in the adjustment and fixing of the warming-stoves on 
board the vessels employed ; but in other points there was little to 

be added to the excellence of their previous equipment. : 
In drawing up the official instructions, a very honourable reli- 
ance was placed on Captain Parry's tried discretion.. He was to 
proceed up Davis's Strait, and, in whatever latitude he considered 
advisable, to cross over to its western side; then, in consequence 
of the favourable representations which he had made of such a 
course, he was to bear up Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait, 
and finally endeavour to penetrate to the Pacific through Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. If he succeeded in passing onwards, he was con- 
stantly to bear in mind the land-expeditions under Captains Lyon 
and Franklin respectively ; and by erecting flag-stafls, and yer pe 
bottles at their feet with an account of his progress, to afford al 
ible means of communication, in case they should happen to 
ollow on the same coasting-track. Kamschatka, the Sandwich 
Islands, or Canton, were noticed as favourable places for refresh- 
ment, if the great object of the voyage should be happily accom- 
plished ; and in the absence of all intelligence which might render 
such a measure unnecessary, supplies were to be in waiting in 

Behring’s Straits about August or 1827. 
The Hecla and Fury, accompanied by the William Harris trans- 
port, which was to convey a great portion of their stores across the 
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Atlantic, dropped down from Deptford on the 8th of May, 1824. 
Two days were employed at Northfleet in fixing, under the super- 
intendence of the inventor, Mr. Barlow's plate for correcting the 
deviation of the compass produced by the attraction of the ship’s 
iron.* The first iceberg was seen on the 16th of June, im lat. 
603°, lon. 55° ; and the stores having been cleared at Lievely, in 
the Danish island of Disko, the William Harris weighed for Eng- 
land on the 3d of July. 

For several days after quitting Disko, where they met with very 
hospitable entertainment, their progress was slow and much im- 
peded by icebergs, which it is dangerous to approach while there 
is any swell. At one time no less than 108 of these gigantic 
masses, each from LOO to 200 feet in height above the sea, were 
counted from deck, and it more than once was necessary to tow 
the ships clear of them. The quantity, magnitude, and closeness 
of the ice, soon became so great, that, at the end of the month of 
July, they had only penetrated seventy miles westward, to about 
lon, 62° 10’ ; and this not without perpetual exertions in heaving, 
warping, and sawing. On the Ist of August, a hard gale from 
S. E. pressed the ice together in every direction: while they were 
closely beset, mass overlayed mass for many hours; the Hecla 
received “ several very awkward nips,” and was once completely 
laid on her broadside. Seat 


“ The obstructions, however, continued nearly the same, notwith- 
standing our being much favoured by south-easterly winds, till the 8th 
of September, in latitude 74° 07’, and longitude 69° 54’, or about one 
hundred and ten miles to the W.N.W. of the situation in which we 
cleared the “ pack” in the year 1819. Here the ice became more slack, 
but it was not till the following day that, having forced our way about 
forty miles farther, or to the latitude of 74° 14’, and longitude 72° 25’, 
we at length succeeded in releasing ourselves from the more than ordi- 
nary barrier of ice in the middle of Baffin’s Bay. 

“I shall, doubtless, be readily excused for not having entered, in 
this journal, a detailed narrative of the obstacles we met with, and of 
the unwearied exertions of the officers and men to overcome them, dur- 
ing the tedious eight weeks employed in crossing this barrier. I have 
avoided this detail, because, while it might appear an endeavour to 
magnify ordinary difficulties, which it is our business to overcome ra- 
ther than to discuss, I am conviaced that no description of mine, nor 
even the minute formality of the log-book, could convey an adequate 
idea of the truth. The strain we constantly had occasion to heave on 
the hawsers, as springs to force the ships through the ice, was such as, 
perhaps, no ships ever before attempted ; and by means of Phillip’s 
invaluable capstan, we often separated floes of such magnitude as must 


* This subject is very clearly explained in Mr. Barlow's Treatise on Magnet 
ism, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, § 149-167. 
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otherwise have baffled every effort. In doing this, it was next toimpossible 


to avoid exposing the men to very great risk, from the frequent breaking 
of the hawsers. On one occasion three of the Hecla’s seamen were 
knocked down as instantaneously as by a gun-shot, by the sudden 
flying out of an anchor, and a marine of the Pury suffered in a similar 
manner, when working at the capstan; but providentially they all 
escaped with severe contusions. A more serious accident occurred in 
the breaking of the spindle of the Fury’s windlass, depriving her of the 
use of the windlass-end during the rest of the season.”—p. 13-15, 


The actual breadth of the barrier of ice in these parts appears to 
have exceeeded that in the same spot in 1819 by the enormous 
distance of fifty leagues. The mean temperature of the month of 
August in 1824 did not rise above 29° 7 in lat. 71° to 732°. In 
1819 it had been 33° 7 in lat. 74° to 75°. During the thirty-one 
days of this month, there was but one in which they had not a 
deposit of snow, sleet, rain, or fog, during some part of each 
twenty-four consecutive hours ; and for ten weeks in July, August, 
and September, though anxiously watching for an opnetunnes 
airing the bedding upon deck, they could only do so once, 
formation of young ice was y accelerated by the falls of 
snow ; and if the temperature had continued for two or three da 
together at the more than usual lowness which it had occasionally 
indicated, it is not improbable that the ships might have been 
omen up, during the whole of the winter, in the middle of Baffin’s 

ay. 

t was not till the LOth of September that they got sight of the 
high bold land on the north side of Sir James scan Sound. 
The entrance, as they had always found it before, was entirely free 
from ice, saving here and there a detached berg, floating, as Ca 
tain Parry well describes it, in solitary grandeur. On the 16th, 
when within seven leagues of Cape York, the sea a-head was found 
to be covered with young ice, which no efforts, however laborious, 
unassisted by a fair and free breeze, were sufficient to penetrate ; 
so that they were completely and immovably beset. For three 
days, under a breeze which sprang up from the west, they conti- 
nued struggling with the young ice; now and then gaining half a 
mile to windward in a little hole of open water, then losing as much 
by the necessity of wearing ; after all, not making any way; and 
finding the ice, every hour, increasing in thickness. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, the wind blowing strong from the west, they found 
themselves within two miles of land, the sea between them and the 
shore being covered with ice of late formation, but of considerable 
thickness and formidable appearance. The whole outer body of 
ice, driven by the gale, which continued fresh, kept pressing on the 
ships, and bearing them towards land, one sheet doubling over an- 
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other till they sometimes amounted to 100 thicknesses. The sails 
were furled, and the top-gallant yards got down, and, by means of 
long hawsers secured to the heaviest and most compact floes in- 
shore, they contrived to hold on while a current swept the great 
body of ice by them to the east, at the rate of a mile and a half in 
the hour. In order to provide for the safety of the ships, it be- 
came necessary to cut through the ice towards the bay. By the 
2\st they had formed a canal, between 200 and yards in 
length ; but while the men were at dinner, it closed, the ice rising, 
in many places, to ten feet in thickness, and on an average to not 
less than five. Of this operation they were compelled to remain 
uiet spectators, having saved their tools, not without difficulty. 
dine of the crew who had landed to make observations, scrambled 
on board while the ice was in motion. On the morning of the 22d 
a sudden disjunction of the ice, occasioned by a change of wind, 
threatened to carry them entirely off land. The Fury, indeed, 
being much farthest of the two from shore, moved out with the 
whole body of ice. She was swept close to a large berg at the 
point of the bay, and, after great exertion, Captain Hoppner got 
clear, and made sail to beat back again. 


“ In the mean time the strain put upon the Hecla’s hawsers being 
too great for them, they snapped, one after another, and a bower‘anchor 
was let go, as a last resource. It was one of Hawkins’s, with the 
double fluke, and immediately brought up, not merely the ship, but a 
large floe of young ice, which had just broken our stream-cable. All 
hands were sent upon the floe to cut it up a-head, and the whole ope- 
ration was a novel, and at times a fearful one; for the ice, being weak- 
ened by the cutting, would suddenly gather fresh way a-stern, carrying 
men and tools with it, while the chain-cable continued to plough 
through it in a manner which gave one the idea of something alive, and 
continually renewing its attacks, The anchor held surprisingly, and 
after this tremendous strain had been put upon it for above an hour, 
we had fairly cut the floe in two, and the ship was riding in clear water 
about half a mile from the shore.”’-—p. 29. 


Little else of interest occurred till they made the entrance of 
Port Bowen on the 27th. This was the spot on which, if he were 
fortunate enough to reach it, Captain Parry had fixed as his win- 
tering-place, since to the southward of it no other harbour of security 
was known. Here accordingly they began a canal ; when, on the 
morning of the 29th, after making considerable progress in it, 
their labour was interrupted by one of the most violent gales which 
even these experienced seamen had ever weathered, blowing in 


gusts for nearly seven hours. Their hawsers fortunately held on 


while masses of ice were continually breaking from the edge of the 
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floe to which they were fastened ; and though the canal was washed 
away, they resumed their labour cheerfully, and warped the ships 
into their winter-quarters on the evening of the Ist of October, in 
ee fathoms water, over.a bottom of very soft mud. 

The general employments of the winter so closely resembled 
those in the former voyages, and must be so strongly impressed 
on the memories of all who have read those highly-interesting de- 
= that we think Captain Parry has done wisely in only glancing 
at them. 


‘‘ To those who read, as well as to those who describe, the account 
of a winter passed in these regions can no longer be expected to afford 
the interest of novelty .it once possessed; more especially ina station 
already delineated with tolerable geographical precision on our maps, 
and thus, as it were, brought near to our fire-sides at home.  Inde- 
pendently, indeed, of this circumstance, it is hard to conceive any one 
thing more like another than two winters passed in the higher latitudes 
of the Polar regions, except when variety happens to be atforded by in- 
tercourse with some other branch of “the whole family of man.’’ 
Winter after winter, nature here assumes an aspect so much alike, that 
cursory observation can scarcely detect a single feature of variety, 
‘The winter of more temperate climates, and even in some of no slight 
severity, is occasionally diversified by a thaw, which at once gives 
variety and comparative cheerfulness to the prospect. But here, when 
once the earth is covered, all is dreary monotonous whiteness—not 
merely for days or weeks, but for more than half a year together. 
Whichever way the eye is turned, it meets a picture calculated to im- | 
press upon the mind an idea of inanimate stillhess, of that motionless 
torpor with which our feelings have nothing congenial ; of anything, in 
short, but life. In the very silence there is a deadness with which a 
human spectator appears out of keeping. ‘The presence of man seems 
an intrusion on the dreary solitude of this wintry desert, which even its 
native animals have for a while forsaken. 

‘As this general description of the aspect of nature would suit alike 
each winter we have passed in the ice, so also, with very little variation, 
might our limited catalogue of occurrences and adventures serve equally 
for any one of those seasons. Creatures of circumstance, we act and 
feel as we did before on every like occasion, and as others will probably 
do after us in the Same situation. Whatever difference time or events 
may have wrought in individual feelings, and however different the oc- 
cupations which those feelings may have suggested, they are not such 
as, without impertinence, can be intruded upon others; with these 
“the stranger intermeddleth not.” I am persuaded, therefore, that 
I shall be excused in sparing the dulness of another winter's diary, and 
confining myself exclusively to those facts which apeene to possess any 
scientic interest, to the few incidents which did diversify our confine- 
ment, and to such remarks as may contribute to the health and comfort 
of any future sojourners in these dreary regions.” —p. 40-41, 
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By means of the alteration in Sylvester's warming apparatus, 
which was now fixed in the very bottom of the hold, not only was 
less heat lost in its passage to the officers’ cabins, but a perfect and 
uniform warmth was maintained in both the cable-tiers, which 
thus being cleared of all the stores, gave the indescribable comfort 
of another habitable deck, on which a third of the crew was 
birthed, the temperature never being below 56. Another most 
healthy comfort was procured by providing a place in which a cer- 


Rs 4 tain number of men could daily wash all over in hot water. No 

.. annoyance from moisture was ever experienced from this luxury, 
pe for the atmosphere had been rendered quite capable of holding the 
ae) additional vapour in solution. 
if a One of the new amusements proposed by Captain Hoppner, to 
ay: wear through their long and dreary period of inaction, was a 
eye masquerade, in which officers and men should join indiscriminately. 
hall The experiment, at first sight, does not appear to be without ha- 


zard of infringement upon those salutary boundaries, the transgres- 
sion of which is peremptorily forbidden by a regard to discipline ; 


* 


{ and it is not a little to the credit of the sailors employed on this 
oa: service, that although these diversions took place once a month, 
eau alternately on board each ship, not a single instance occurred 
tte which could at all weaken the respect of the men towards their 
tala superiors. The schools were revived, and conducted wiih great 
cy assiduity; and from the religious feeling which they took pains to 
: oh cultivate, much benefit was derived. Such a scene of quiet occu- 
aN pation as the lower deck presented, Captain Parry says, he never 
he before witnessed on board ship; and to these moral causes he 
a, j attributes much of the sober cheerfulness, the uninterrupted ¢ 
Py order, and, in some measure, the extraordinary good health which 
a prevailed during the winter. 


The Observatory was speedily raised on shore; and so great was 
the interest excited, especially regarding magnetism, that the 
neighbourhood almost assumed the appearance of a scattered vil- 
lage, there being no less than seven or eight houses, containing 


‘ : various needles, erected round it. Of Mr. Barlow’s great disco- 
ky very, Captain Parry expresses himself in terms which must give 
ite the sincerest pleasure to all who are acquainted with the modesty 


and the worth of him to whom they relate. 


“« Previously to the expedition leaving the river Thames, and when all 
the stores had been received, the plate on board the Hecla was fixed by 
experiment, under Mr. Barlow’s personal superintendence, at North- 
fleet, in such a manner as would undoubtedly have afforded a cor- 
rection, if not quite absolute, at least sufficiently so for every practical 
purpose, in all but the polar regions of the earth. On our passage up 
Davis’ Strait, however, it was observed that, in certain positions of the 
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ship’s head, of course principally those approaching to east or west, . 
a considerable and increasing error was still occasioned by the attrac- 
tion of the iron. A little consideration served to shew that this might 
G priori have been anticipated, on account of the extreme minuteness 
with which, under a directive power very greatly diminished, it would 
be necessary to determine the true position of the plate; for instance, , 
an error in position not at all to be detected by observation at North- 
fleet would, in Davis’ Strait, discover itself to the amount perhaps of 
several degrees, inasmuch as the whole phenomenon is there ex- 
hibited on a larger scale, proportionate to the decrease of directive: 
energy. During our stay at the Whale-fish Islands, therefore, we 
gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity to obtain the correct 
position of the plate. In doing this, we followed the simple method 
recommended and adopted by Mr. Barlow, swinging the ship round 
successively on the different points, and thus obtaining the deviation. 
by magnetic back-bearings taken simultaneously on the land; and 
afterwards finding, by experiments on shore, that position of the plate 
which correctly represented the same amount of deviation. ‘The plate 
thus placed was now to undergo a severe trial on the ship’s arrival in 
Barrow’s Strait, and Prince Regent's Inlet, where, from the extraor- 
dinary increase of dip, and the consequently augmented effect of the 
ship’s iron upon the magnetic needle, the compasses had before been 
rendered wholly useless on board ship. Never had an invention a more 
complete and satisfactory triumph; for to the last moment of our 
operations at sea, did the compass indicate the true magnetic direc- 
tion, requiring, of course, at times, a considerable degree of tapping. 
with the hand, merely to relieve the needle from friction. And even 
at Port Bowen, where the dip is eighty-eight degrees, and the magnetic 
intensity acting on a horizontal needle extremely weak in consequence, 
the azimuth compass on board actually gave the same variation as that 
observed on shore, within the fair and reasonable limits of error of 
observation under such circumstances. Such an invention as this, 
so sound in principle, so easy of application, and so universally bene- 
ficial in practice, needs no testimony of mine to establish its merits ; 
but when I consider the many anxious days and sleepless nights which 
the uselessness of the compass in these seas has formerly occasioned 
me, I really should esteem it a kind of personal ingratitude to Mr. 
Barlow, as well as great injustice to so memorable a discovery, not to 
have stated my opinion of its merits, under circumstances so well 
calculated to put them to a satisfactory trial.””—p. 54-56. 


The observations on Sound obtained by means of a six-pound 
gun, placed at a distance of nearly 13,000 from the ships, indi- 
cated a decided decrease of velocity under an increased density of 
atmosphere. In the polar regions we must no longer talk of “ hal- 
looing as if we were a mile off” 

“ Lieutenant Foster having occasion to send a man from the obser- 
vatory to the opposite shore of the harbour, a measured distance of 
6696 feet, or about one statute mile and two-tenths, in order to fix 
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a meridian mark, had placed a second person half-way between, to 
repeat his directions; but he found on trial that this precaution was 
unnecessary, as he could without difficulty keep up a conversation with 


the man at the distant station. The thermometer was at this time 


— 18°, the barometer 30.14 inches, and the weather nearly calm, and 
quite clear and serene.’’—p. 58. 


The animals by which they were visited were more than usually 
few. Twelve bears, however, were killed between October and 
June, a larger number than during all the other voyages taken 
together. ‘Two instances occurred in which the females of this 
animal lost their own lives, when they might easily have escaped, 
in order to protect their cubs. One or two foxes were killed, and 
four were trapped ; three hares, a single ermine, and a few mice, 
complete the brief catalogue of quadrupeds. A flock or two of 
ducks till October, and a few pairs after June; a very few grouse 
in the depth of winter, and large numbers towards March, when 
nearly two hundred were killed ; a few snow-buntings, sandpipers 
and gulls, and a pair of ravens, were the only birds visible in this 
land of desolation. 

As soon as the weather was sufficiently warm in June for pro- 
curing any water, three land-journeys were undertaken. Captain 
Hoppner with six men travelled eastward. He returned, after a 
fortmght of great fatigue, having advanced a d and three- 
quarters from the ships, in lat. 73° 19’ without discovering any ap- 
pearance of sea. The ravines were very difficult to pass; many 
of them being fearfully precipitous, and 400 or 500 feet in depth, 
chiefly apearing to empty themselves into Jackson’s Inlet. Not 
a patch of vegetation was seen, and the hills were so covered with 
soft and deep snow, that a spot could rarely be found whereon 
to pitch attent. Lieutenant Ross with four men took the coast 
northward from Port Bowen, and brought back the welcome in- 
telligence, that the sea was perfectly open and free from ice at 
the distance of twenty-two miles from the ships. Lieutenant 
Sherer went southward as far as 721°, and accurately surveyed the 
coast during the whole of his track. He found numerous remains 
of Esquimanux habitations. From the joint observations of these 
two gentlemen, a corrected chart has been given of the eastern 
coast of Prince Regent's Inlet from Cape York to Kater. 

The dovekies became numerous among the c in the ice 
towards the end of June; and as they were the only fresh supply 
which could be obtained, the men were permitted to go after om 
with guns. John Cotterell, a seaman of the Fury, was unfortunately 
drowned during one of these excursions. He had some months 
before received very severe injury by half rolling and half falling 
down an almost perpendicular clifl, of many hundred feet, while 
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escaping from the pursuit of a bear. He was buried with all decent 
solemnity under a Barrow of stones; and his name, like that of 
Hecuba or Caieta, is a, in the height which nearly proved 
fatal to him, and which,—vavridos réxwag,—will long outlive the 
memory of his story. — 

On the 12th of July the ice bégan to detach itself from Port 
Bowen, leaving only about a mile and a quarter between the _— 
and the sea. Half of the distance was occupied by the old 
canal, and every officer and man on board both ships was immedi- 
ately set to work to open a communication with it. 


“This work proved heavier than we expected, the ice being gene- 
rally from five to eight feet, and in many places from ten to eleven, 
in thickness. It was continued, however, with the greatest cheer- 
fulness and alacrity from seven in the morning till seven in the 
evening daily, the dinner being prepared on the ice, and eaten under 
the lee of a studding-sail erected as a tent. 

“* On the afternoon of the 19th, a very welcome stop was put to our 
operations by the separation of the floe entirely across the harbour, and 
about one-third from the ships to where we were at work. All hands 
being instantly recalled by signal were, on their return, set to work to 
get the ships into the gravelled canal, and to saw away what still 
remained in it to prevent our warping to sea. This work, with onl 
half an hour’s intermission for the men’s supper, was continued till 
half-past six the following morning, when we succeeded in getting 
clear. The weather being calm, two hours were occupied in towing 
the ships to sea, and thus the officers and men were employed at very 
laborious work for twenty-six hours, during which time there were, 
on one occasion, fifteen of them overboard at once; and indeed 
several individuals met with the same accident three times. It was 
impossible, however, to regret the necessity of these comparatively 
trifling exertions, especially as it was now evident that to have sawed 
our way out, without any canal, would have required at least a fortnight 
of heavy and fatiguing labour.”—p. 90-91. 


They now (July 20) stood over to the western shore of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, but they were soon compelled, by the unbroken state 
of the ice, to bear as far northward as Prince Leopold's Isles, and 
afterwards, under a heavy gale, to seek once more the shelter of the 
eastern coast. Standing = westward, on the 23d, after running 
all night through loose and scattered ice, the fog cleared up just in 
time to prevent danger, when they were within a third of a mile 
of Cape Seppings. Hence, as far as they could see from the mast 
head, they had a navigable channel, one or two miles wide, along 
shore to the south; and one general feeling prevailed that the voyage 
was now only commencing. ‘Their course was tolerably clear, till 
the 28th, when they were stopped by a close-packed and impene- 
trable body of ice, the Fury being in a very exposed situation. 
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ing the night of the 30th she was forced aground, though 
without any material damage, and at high water on the next day 
she came off with very little strain. On the lst of August the ice 
appeared more open, and the ships were cast with all expedition, 
in the hopes of gaining a channel before it again closed in. They 
were once more, however, rapidly beset, and in.such a manner as to 
become hel and unmanageable. The sails were kept set, and 
the Hecla drove for about three-quarters of a mile quite close to 
the shore : several times, in the short space of 100 yards, she forcibly 
struck the ground, till at length she was brought up by it, and 
remained immoveable, with sixteen feet water (one foot less than 
she drew) under her keel abaft. The Fury was hurried irresistibly 
her, and they escaped contact by a few feet only. Captain 
oppher’s account of the state of his ship afterwards will present 
the best idea of her danger. 


“ We had scarcely driven clear of the Hecla at 10.30. a.m. on the 
Ist, before a heavy floe-piece pressed against our larboard quarter, and 
forced the ship against a high mass of grounded ice which threatened 
to tear everything away. ‘The ship received so severe a “ nip,” that 
she trembled violently, whilst the beams and timber cracked, and a 
crash like the report of a musket was heard under the larboard quarter 
by two or three persons who chanced to be below. The rudder was 
forced hard over to starboard, and but very little more pressure seemed 
requisite to tear it from the stern-post. Finding, after a short time, 
that the ice did not ease again outside of us, everybody was employed in 
securing the boats and anchors, which had already suffered materially, 
and narrowly escaped being torn to pieces in passing the high ice. 
While we were thus uals y the carpenter reported the ship to be 
making water rapidly. From a wish not to create any unnecessary 
sensation, and to make our situation appear as favourable as possible, 
it was at first treated lightly, and the pumps not set to work till after 
dinner, when the water had risen to four feet in the well, and after 
trying one and two of the pumps, it was found necessary to set all four 
to work to keep her free, it being computed that she made about three 

** At the time we were first driven in, it wanted about an hour to 
high-water, and the ship had then barely her draught of water abaft ; 
so. that when the tide fell she sewed more than six feet abaft, whilst 
her bow, which was very much depressed, just took the ground. . As 
it seemed probable that the same floe-piece which had caused all the 
injury, might assist to drag us off when it again set from the land, the 
stream-cable and a six-inch hawser were secured to it; but unfortu- 
nately it began moving about low water, and the ship being too firm 
fixed, the ropes broke after bearing a heavy strain. It was not unti 
midnight that the ship floated, when we hove off, and were again 
driven to the southward amongst the body of ice; all our exertions 


being directed to getting hold of a large piece outside, with the hope 
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that it would drag us off the land. ‘This, however, we were unable to 
effect, and were in momentary expectation of again driving on shore. 
The Hecla was now driving fast from us, and as our people hs 
we exhausted, I communicated our situation to Cap tain Parry 


and a breeze springing up soon after from the land, cig 
the i ice " sufficiently to enable the ships to join.”—p. 112-114. ; 


On examination, the Fury was found to be far from sea-worthy, y> 
and it became necessary, notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
coast for such an operation, to heave her down, With infinite 
labour a basin was formed, protected by some masses of 
iee, round which bower es were passed, with anchors attached 
to them, inclosing a of just sufficient size to admit both ships, 
The stores were lated and under repeated alarms from fresh 
pressures of ice, and in a depth of water which never permitted the 
rudders to be unshipped, the Fury was at length. for a short. time 
secured from immediate danger. It was then discovered that both 
her stern-post and fore-foot were broken and turned up on one side; 
and the main-keel, as far as it could be examined, was much torn, 
The masses of ice upon which their safety depended were repeat- 
edly grazed and shaken by floating bergs, and several days of 
intense anxiety were passed, in which little progress peo the 
essential work of repair could be made, from the constant neces- 
sity of renewing the first steps, and adjusting and tightening the 

les, which were slackened by almost every change in the “dt 
sition of the grounded masses, 

PP eee of the Fury was received on board the Hecla,; the 

referred messing and sleeping in a tent pitched on shore. 

Even feonsdhdgahe preparations for heaving down were completed, in 

spite of the je siege the wasting away of the protecting masses, 
afresh obstacle arose from an unexpectedly high sea raised by a 

snow-gale. The men were now too much exhausted to proceed 


without rest, and no words can more strongly depict the effect pro-. 


duced by fatigue, than those which Captain Parry has employed. 
“ On this, and one or two other occasions, 1 noticed more-thaa 
a single instance of stupor, amounting to a certain degree of failure 
in intellect, rendering the individual so affected quite unable to 

the meaning of an order, though as willing as 
ever to obey it.” The gale continued to increase; the on 
which their sole dependence was , were so diminished, that 
they no longer remained agroun at low water, and nothing was 
loft te ibe could be held out in that di- 
rection while heaving the Fury down. If the ice returned, aoe 


impossible to oman both ships from driving on shore, It was_ 


resolved, therefore, that the ahapldit 
person on board, till she could return with safety; and by 
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towing out the Fury, and foddering her leaks with sails under the 
keel, should endeavour to convey her to some place more adapted 
for thorough repair. 

The relading the Fury, therefore, was commenced previous to 
leaving her; the pumps required the constant attendance of ten 
or twelve hands to keep her free, and the Hecla remained by her 
to the last possible moment. At length fresh masses of ice swept 
town so heavily, and so violently struck either the Hecla or the 
bergs to which she was attached, that it was plain that her safety, 
and consequently the preservation of both the crews, depended 
upon immediately bearing out, since very little additional pressure 
must drive her on shore; accordingly she put to sea with no more 
than ten hands, the remainder being employed on the Fury. For- 
tunate it was for the valuable lives engaged on this voyage, that 
this resolution was seasonably adopted, for the Fury, soon after, 
was forced aground, and so locked in by fresh masses of ice, as to 
be almost surrounded on every side where there was sufficient 
depth of water to heave her off. At eight o’clock on the evening 
of the 2lst of August, all hands were recalled, leaving eighteen 
inches water in the well, and four pumps requisite to keep her 
free. Before morning, the barrier of closely-packed ice intervening 
between the Fury, and the open water in which the Hecla was 
beating, had increased to four or five miles in breadth. . 

It was not till late on the 25th, that Captains Parry and Hopp- 
ner were able to regain the point on which the Fury lay, so as 
accurately to survey her. It then appeared too clearly, that, even 
if she could be hauled off, (which would first require the water to 
be got out, and the hold to be cleared, an operation calculated to 
occupy no less than five days,) it would be quite impracticable to 
make her sea-worthy. The pumps could not free her even if once 
again afloat; and twenty days’ repair would be necessary after she 
was hove down. Under these circumstances, the officers unani- 
mously concurred in the sad necessity of abandoning her. They 
were allowed an hour for packing up their clothes and whatever 
else belonged to them which the water had not covered. The 
whole of her stores were of necessity left behind, for the double 
complement of men now stowed on board the Hecla necessarily 
occupied every spare corner. All expectation of completing the 
object of the voyage was at an end; for the progress hitherto made 
was far too small to justify any attempt at wintering a second time 
in the Polar Seas, with a stock of provisions not calculated to last 
beyond the ensuing autumn—return to England was therefore im- 
perative. 

The voyage home did not offer any incident of moment. It 
afforded, howeyer, if it had been wanting, a satisfactory practical 
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proof of the advantage of employing on a service of this nature 
ships of like size and similarly equipped. This had been sensibly 
felt in the attempt to heave down the Fury, for every article in 
either ship being a duplicate of some other in its companion, the 
means and resources were doubled, as it were, toeach. The same 
was perceived in the greater facility of accommodation afforded to 
the additional crew, in a vessel with which they became at once 
familiar. One man, a scrofulous subject, died on the passage, the 
remainder returned in as sound health as they had quitted home 


eighteen months before, and made Peterhead on the 12th of 
October. 


Our concluding extract must be long; but it would be unjust 
to Captain Parry if we were to abridge it. It contains all that can 
be urged on the experiment of his voyage ; and while it records the 
high merit of his predecessors in glowing language, from its mo- 
desty, it cannot fail to increase the deep feeling which all wh 
have followed his Narratives must entertain of his own. : 


“Tn revisiting many of the spots discovered by our early British 
navigators in the Polar regions, and in traversing the same tracks 
which they originally pursued, I have now and then, in the course of 

my Narratives, had occasion to speak of the faithfulness of their 
accounts, and the accuracy of their hydrographical information. I 
should, however, be doing but imperfect justice to the memory of these 
extraordinary men, as well as to my own sense of their merits, if I per- 
mitted the present opportunity to pass without offering a still more 
explicit and decided testimony to the value of their labours, The 
accounts of Hudson, Baffin, and Davis are the production of men of 

no common stamp. They evidently relate things just as they saw 
them, dwelling on such nautical and hydrographical notices as, even 

at this day, are valuable to any seaman going over the same ground, 

and describing every appearance of nature, whether on the land, the 

sea, or the ice, with a degree of faithfulness which can alone perhaps 

be duly appreciated by those who succeed them inthe same regions, 

and under similar circumstances. The general outline of the lands 

they discovered was laid down by themselves with such extraordinary 
precision, even in longitude, as scarcely to require correction in modern 
times; of which fact the oldest maps now extant of Baffin’s Bay, and 

the Straits of Hudson and Davis, constructed from the original mate- 

rials, will afford sufficient proof, ‘The same accuracy is observable in 

their accounts of the tides, soundings, and bearings, phenomena in 
which the lapse of two hundred years can have wrought but little 
change. - It is, indeed, impossible for any one personally acquainted . 
with the phenomena of the icy seas, to peruse the plain and unpre- 
tending narratives of these navigators, without recognising in almost 
every event they relate some circumstance familiar to his own recol- 
lection and experience, and meeting with numberless remarks which 

bear most unequivocally about them the impress of truth. — 
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“ While thus doing justice to the faithfulness and accuracy with which 
they recorded their discoveries, one cannot less admire the intrepidity, 
perseverance, and skill with which, inadequately furnished as they 
were, those discoveries were effected, and every difficulty and danger 
braved. ‘That any man, in a single frail vessel of five-and-twenty tons, 
ill-found in most respects, and wholly unprovided for wintering, having 
to contend with a thousand real difficulties, as well as with numberless 
imaginary ones, which the superstitions then existing among sailors 
would not fail to conjure up,—that any man, under such circumstances, 
should, two hundred years ago, have persevered in accomplishing what 
our old navigators did accomplish, is, I confess, sufficient to create 
in my mind a feeling of the highest pride on the one hand, and almost 
approaching to humiliation on the other: of pride, in remembering 
that it was owr countrymen .who performed these exploits ; of humilia- 
tion, when I consider how little, with all our advantages, we have suc- 
ceeded in going beyond them, 

* Indeed, the longer our experience has been in the navigation of the 
icy seas, and the more intimate our acquaintance with all its difficulties 
and all its precariousness, the higher have our admiration and respect 
been raised for those who went before us in these enterprises. Perse- 
vering in ditliculty, unappalled by danger, and patient under distress, | 
they scarcely ever use the language of complaint, much less that of de- 
spair; and sometimes, when all human hope seems at its lowest ebb, 
they furnish the most beautiful examples of that firm Teliance on a 
merciful and superintending Providence, which is the only rational 
source of true fortitude in man. Often, with their narratives im- 
pressed upon my mind, and surrounded by the very difficulties which 
they in their frail and inefficient barks undauntedly encountered and 
overcame, have I been tempted to exclaim with all the enthusiasm of 
Purchas, ‘ How shall I admire your heroicke courage, ye marine 
worthies, beyond names of worthiness !" 

“ On a subject which has, for many years past, excited so strong and 
general an interest as that of the North-West Passage, a subject which 
has called forth so much warm British feeling in every British heart, it 
may perhaps be expected that, charged as I have been with three several 
attempts at its accomplishment, I should, ere I close this volume, once 
more offer an opinion. This I am enabled to do the more briefly, be- 
cause the question evidently rests nearly where it did before the equip- 
ment of the late expedition, and I have, therefore, little to offer respect- 
ing it, in addition to what [ have already said at the close of my last 
Narrative. The views I then entertained on this subject, of the nature 
and practicability of the enterprise, of the means to be adopted, and 
the route to be pursued for its accomplishment, remain wholly unal- 
tered at the present moment: except, that some additional encourage- 
ment has been afforded by the favourable appearances of a navigable 
sea near the south-western extremity of Prince Regent’s Inlet. To 
that point, therefore, I can, in the present state of our knowledge, have 


no hesitation in still recommending that any future attempt should be 
directed. 
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* T feel confident that the undertaking, if it be deemed advisable at 
any future time to pursue it, will one day or other be accomplished ; 
for, setting aside the accidents to which, from their very nature, such: 
attempts must be liable, as well as other unfavourable circumstances 
which human foresight can never guard againsi, nor human power 
control, I cannot but: believe it to be an enterprise well wishin the 
reasonable limits of practicability, It may be tried often, and often 
fail, for several favourable and fortunate circumstances must be com- 
bined for its accomplishment; but I believe nevertheless that it will 
ultimately be accomplished. That it is not to be undertaken lightly, 
nor without due attention to every precaution which past or future ex- 
perience may suggest, our recent failures, under such advantages of 
equipment as no other expedition of any ag@or country ever before 
united, aud we trust also our own endeavours to effect something 
worthy of so liberal an outfit, will at least serve to shew. IT am much 
mistaken, indeed, if the North-West Passage ever becomes the business 
of a single summer; nay, I believe that nothing but a concurrence of 
very favourable circumstances is likely even to make a single winter 
in the ice sufficient for its accomplishment. But this is no argument 
agains‘ the possibility of final success ; for we now know that a winter 
in the ice may be passed not only in safety, but in health and comfort. 
I would only, therefore, in conclusion, urge those who may at any 
future time be charged with this attempt, to omit no precaution that 
can in the slightest degree contribute to the strength of the ships, the 
duration of their resources, the wholesomeness and freshness of their 
provisions, the warmth, ventilation, and cleanliness of the inhabited 
apartments, and the comfort, cheerfulness, and moral discipline of their 
erews. 

‘“‘ Happy as I should have considered myself in solving this interest- 
ing question, instead of still leaving it a matter of speculation and con- 
jecture, happy shall I also be if any labours of mine in the humble,. 
though it would seem necessary, office of pioneer, should ultimately 
contribute to the success of some more fortunate individual ; but most 
happy should I again be to be selected as that individual. May it 
still fall to England’s lot to accomplish this undertaking, and may 
she ever continue to take the lead in enterprises intended to contribute 
to the advancement of science, and to promote, with her own, the wel- 
fare of mankind at large! Such enterprises, so disinterested as well 
as useful in their object, do honour to the country which undertakes 
them, even when they foil; they cannot but excite the admiration and 


respect of every liberal and cultivated mind; and the page of future. 


history will undoubtedly record them as every way worthy of a power- 
ful, a virtuous, and an enlightened nation.”—pp. 181-186. 

The Appendix contains the customary Scientific ap- 
parently drawn up with much precision, but which, as they defy 
abridgment, it would be unjust to mangle. ‘The general style of the 
narrative resembles that in which Captain tee written before ; 
it is plain, manly, clear, and unpretending. Whatever the gallant 
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sailor himself has had to do is done well; but there is a fault 
somewhere in permitting the price of a volume which ought to 
find its way into extensive circulation, and which would not be 


% 
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st] cheap at a guinea (it does not contain 340 pages), amount to 
i fifty shillings, and we fear this must be charged in part upon the 
(eg apathy of chads official personages under whose authority it is put 


_ Arr. VIL.—The Natural History of the Bible ; or, a Description of 
all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects ; Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, mentioned é in the 
Sacred Scriptures; collected from the Best Authorities, and 
tphabeticatly Arrang ed. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., 


London, T. Tegg, Cheapside, 
1824. 


Consiperine the great advances which have lately been made in 
natural history, and the number of modern scientific travellers 
who have published their observations in Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries, it might reasonably be hoped, that the allusions 
made in scripture to natural objects, would be more satisfactorily 
and correctly elucidated than they could have been by older com- 
mentators. Such elucidations Dr. Harris has employed himself in 
gleaning, with much industry and discrimination, from both an- 
cient and modern stores. 

But, before we introduce our readers to any of the results of 
his laborious researches, we must enter a caveat against attach- 
ing too great importance to 5 aay of this kind, as connected 
with the study of the Bible. e are to search the scriptures, as 


>. thinking and knowing that in Nika is to be found the instruction 
238 which leadeth to eternal life, testifying of Christ what it is of infinite 
; ea importance that we should have ever in our minds. Now the un- 
Hi + happy tendency of mankind to escape, if possible, from the de- 
a mr which the scriptures press upon their consciences, if it does 


not make them shrink from reading their Bibles, leads them to love 
to dwell on any thing irrelevant to the main purport of the inspired 
volume, rather than be distressed by the conviction, that more is 
required from them than they can resolve to attempt requiring How 
often is something resembling this exhibited in the Sunday even- 
ing conversations of persons who feel some scruple about talking 
of ordinary diversions or business on that day, and yet advance 
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no further than the discussion of some question in sacred criticism, 
a curious remark on the manners of the people of Palestine, or on 
the natural history of the Bible! It ell not be difficult, we fear, 
to find a party who should be conscious that they were making as 

reat an effort as they were capable of, towards religious subjects, 
if they were talking of sacred music, or even of cathedral archi- 
tecture. The Bible is, indeed, much of it historical; ‘ giving us 
an account of the world, in this one single view, as God's world.” 
But he whose attention is mainly drawn, as he reads it, to the 
geographical outline of the Jewish conquests; or who pauses and 
meditates over shekels and omers, is like that unhappy spirit of 
whom Milton says, that 


WAS e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific ! 


If a difficulty, which might perplex any candid inquirer, can be 
removed ; or if any precept can be made to derive additional force, 
by an accurate investigation into the properties of any natural 
object referred to in scripture, we are ready to acknowledge our 
obligation to the industry and learning which provide this useful 
knowledge. But let the reader be very careful to avoid that 
miserable perversion of such knowledgé, which would lead him to 
dwell upon the circumstances illustrative of any figure, till his 
mind forgets to look for and imbibe the instruction which that 
figure was intended to convey. 

Thus, in Mark xi., we are told that Jesus “ was hungry; and, 
seeing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came, if haply he 
might find any thing thereon: and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for the time of figs was not yet. And Jesus 
said unto it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever.’ The 
next morning, as the disciples by, they saw the fig-tree 
dried up from the roots; and Peter said, ‘* Master, behold the 
fig-tree, which thou cursedst, is withered away.” At first sight, it 
might appear as if this tree had been unreasonably rebuked and 
condemned for not having fruit, when the natural season for its 
producing figs was not yet arrived. Two remarks, however, are 
sufficient to show, that the perfect justice to be expected from the 
Son of God was not violated here. In the first place—* the 
time of figs’’ was not intended by the evangelist to express the 
season of their production, but the time of gathering them; after 
which every tree would be found stripped of its figs. In Matt. 
xxi. 34, the similar expression, “ the time of the fruit,” is obvi- 
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ously the time of gathering in the produce. Secondly—in saying 
* for the time of figs was not yet,” St. Mark is not to be under- 
stood as giving a reason for the fact mentioned in the immediately- 
receding clause, but in the one before that, viz., “he came, if 
Sealy he might find any thing thereon.” That this manner of 
expressing himself was not foreign to this evangelist’s style, we 
perceive, in chap. xvi. 3, 4, where he says, the women “ said | 
among themselves, who shall roll away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre? And when they looked, they saw the stone was 
rolled away, for it was very great.” ‘*‘ Where its being very great is 
not assigned as a reason for its being rolled away, but for the 
women’s wishing for some one to roll it away for them.”—Harris, 
. 120. 
. The sentence, therefore, under consideration, if arranged more 
agreeably with the English idiom, would stand thus,—He came to 
see if haply he might find anything thereon, for the time of gather- 
ing in the figs was not yet, and when he came to it he found nothing 
but leaves. | 

The objection ordinarily made by cavillers, that the tree seems 
to have been peevishly condemned for not having fruit upon it, at a 
time when figs were confessedly out of season, is thus completel 
removed. The tree, like many hypocrites, made a fair show wit 
its leaves; but, when examined, it was found bare of any fruit; 
and yet, from the time of year, it had not been stripped to fill its 
owner’s stores. It was, therefore, an unproductive burden to the 
ground on which it stood. 

The person, who can supply such an answer to any plausible 
cavil, does well to give it to the public. But how lamentable, yet 
how common is it, to find the ingenuity of such an explanation 
so absorbing the attention, that none is bestowed on the useful 
lesson intended fer those, who with a decent exterior bring forth 
no fruit; and the heart is prevented from turning to its Saviour 
with love, invigorated by the reflection, that whilst he prefigured 
his external mercies by numberless miracles for the relief of suf- 
fering man, he expressed the severity of his judgments on the 
reas on by but one sign of anger, and that inflicted on a sense- 

tree. 

Whilst every reader of critical remarks on the style, or on the 
figures employed in communicating the will of God to man, is in 
some danger of having his thoughts thus diverted to what is com- 
paratively of no importance, there is another evil, incident to 
these inquiries, which does not affect the advanced scholar, but 
is frequently injurious to ordinary readers. When a person, not 
much versed in the history of language, finds that one learned 
man thinks that a certain Hebrew word should be rendered a 
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crocodile ; another, that it means a seal; a third, a serpent; and 
a fourth, a whale, he can scarcely avoid the impression that He- 
brew must be a very vague language. A notion thus taken up 
may so stagger his confidence in the translation of passages of the 
greatest importance, as to make him doubt whether any unpalat- 
able doctrine presented, for his belief, in the Old Testament, be 
vot rather the translator’s misrepresentation of the word of God, 
than a just view of what the Holy Spirit has revealed for the 
instruction of men. 

The sounder scholar knows, that the names for natural objects, 
in every dead language, present peculiar difficulties. When an 
Englishman composes a dictionary, to teach his countrymen the 
French language, and arrives at the word marronnier, he renders it 
chestnut-tree. He is enabled to translate it without any liability 
to mistake, having either consulted a French botanist’s account of 
the marronier, and found it to tally with the properties of the 
chestnut-tree ; or having seen a French engraving, bearing as its 
title “Le marronnier,” and recognised it to be a chestnut-tree ; or 
having walked up to a living specimen, in company with a French- 
man, and heard him call ita marronnier. But when a Latin dic- 
tionary is to be formed, two of these modes of identifying the Latin 
and English name are, evidently, out of the question ; and the 
description, for which the lexicographer might search in Pliny, 
would frequently want the precision necessary to distinguish be- 
tween different species of the same genus. In the particular case 
of the word castanea, indeed, he would enjoy the advantage of 
having the traditional translation of Italy for his guidance, where 
the chestnut-tree is still called castagno. And yet Latin writers 
have spoken of the castanea in’ a manner which has led some 
patient investigators of such questions to think the word meant 
an oak; and they have considered the use of chesne, for an 
oak, as a traditional translation of nearly as good authority as 
castagno. 

At other times, where the plant or animal ordinarily intended by 
a Latin word is well ascertained, a great variety of opinions may 
be held, as to its meaning in particular cases, from the vague 
manner in which the Romans frequently extended the names 
familiar to them; calling every large graminivorous foreign ani- 
mal introduced to their notice, an ox, and all small quadrupeds, 
mice, so as to apply the former name even to the elk, elephant, 
and rhinoceros ; and the latter, to the ermine and squirrel. How 
can a translator be certain what bird is meant by passer; when he 
finds that even the ostrich was called passer marinus, or the foreign 
sparrow ? 

If, on the other hand, the — was one which, being 
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descriptive of some peculiarity, as the word serpens, could not be 
extended beyond the list of animals of whose description that 
culiarity formed a part, still so defective in precision was the Ro- 
man nomenclature, in this department, that we find serpens used 
by Pliny for a many-legged insect. 

Yet, with all this liability to doubt concerning the exact mean- 
ing of Latin terms for plants or animals, which extends so far, that 
it may be questioned whether one hundred names in the whole of 
Pliny’s list can be translated with any certainty, every one knows 
that there is no such difficulty, no want of precision, attending the 
expression of any moral or doctrinal truths in the Latin language. 

Analogy, therefore, will not justify a person, unacquainted with 
Hebrew, in suspecting that translations cannot give him such a 
representation as he may depend upon, of the moral and doctrinal 
truths contained in the original. A more correct notion of the 
language would convince him, that the power of referring all 
Hebrew, words to their root, gives a surer key to the discovery of 
the leading idea incorporated in any word than most other lan- 
guages possess. 

Having thus endeavoured, at such length as our view of the im- 
portance of the object must excuse, to put our readers on their 
guard ayainst the dangers resulting from the study of such ques- 
tions as necessarily fill Dr. Harris’s work, we may at least weil 
that we have provided a sufficient antidote against any mischief 
which might arise to them from indulging in the perusal of some of 
Dr. Harris’s curious and learned disquisitions. Our first specimen 

is intended to elucidate, and bring collateral evidence in support 
of, the account of Samson’s employing foxes, or jackals, to set 
fire to the corn of the Philistines. 


“It is no easy matter to determine, whether the Hebrew 5ynv, means 
the common fox, ‘ canis vulpes,’ or the jackal, ‘ canis aureus,’ ‘ the 
little eastern fox,’ as Hasselquist calls him. Several of the modern 
oriental names of the jackal, i.e., the Turkish chical, the Persian scia- 
gal, sciugal, sciachal, or schacal, (whence the French chacal, and Eng- 
lish jackal.) from their resemblance to the Hebrew, favour the latter 
interpretation: and Denon, in his Travels, observes of the jackals that 
‘they hide themselves in holes under the ground in the day-time, never 
keeping abroad but in the night in search of prey;’ and Hasselquist, 
p. 175, says, * that in Palestine he saw many of the jackals’ caves and 
holes in the hedges round the gardens.’ The Hebrew name, there- 
fore, may suit the jackal as well as the for. 

“It is recorded in Judges xv. 4,5, that ‘Samson went and caught 
three hundred foxes, and took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, and 
put a firebrand in the midst between two tails; and when he had set 
the brands on fire, he let go into the standing corn of the Philistines, 
ond burnt up both the shocks, and also the standing corn, with the 
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vineyards and olives.’ Dr. Shaw thinks jackals to be the animals 
here intended; observing, that ‘ as these are creatures by far the most 
common and familiar, as well as the most numerous of any in the 
Eastern countries, we may well perceive the great possibility there was 
for Samson to take, or cause to be taken, three hundred of them. The 
fox, properly so called, (he adds,) is rarely to be met with, neither 
is it gregarious.’ So Hasselquist remarks, ‘Jackals are found in 
great numbers about Gaza; and from their gregarious nature, it is 
much more probable that Samson should have caught three hundred of 
them, than of the solitary quadruped, the fox.” 

** However strange the history of setting fire to corn by tying firebrands 
to foxes’ tails may sound to us, yet we find such a practice alluded to 
in a very remarkable passage of Ovid, Fast. lib. iv. v. 681. 

‘ Cur igitur missee junctis ardentia teedis 
Terga ferant vulpes, causa docenda mihi.’ , 

** The following fable of Apthonius, which, says Mr. Merrick,* I the 
rather take notice of, as it is not mentioned by Bochart, seems much 
to the purpose. Agricola improbus cum invideret prorimo feluram 
segelis, quereretque quo pacto corrumpere posset ejus labores, captam 
vulpem, alligatad face, in vicini segetem dimittit, Atilla, non qua 
missa erat excurrens, volente sic Deo, ejus qui dimiserat combussit sege- 
tem. Fab.38. The reader will find in Mr. Thomas Hearne’s Apparatus 
prefixed to Leland’s Collectanea, a copper-plate representing a brick 
of the Roman make, (and therefore the less likely to have any imme- 
diate reference to the Scripture,) found twenty-eight feet below a pave- 
ment in London, about the year 1675, on which is exhibited in aah 
relievo, the figure of a man driving into a field of corn two foxes with 
fire fastened to their tails.”-—pp. 148, 149. 


“It is evident from the Holy Scriptures, that Palestine abounded 
with foxes, or that animal, be it what it will, which is signified by the 
Hebrew word 5yw. This appears from many passages, Psal. Ixiii. 
10; Cantic. ii. 15; Lam. v. 18; 1Sam., xiii. 17; Josh. xv. 28; xix. 
3. From their numbers, then, the capture would be easy. 

“Further: under the Hebrew word su was probably comprehended 
another animal, very similar to the fox, and very plenty in Palestine ; 

ious, and whose Persic name is radically the same with the 
Hebrew. Allowing this to be the animal, the story is easily admissible 
to belief, without the supposition of a miracle. For it is not said, that 
Samson caught so many foxes in one hour, or one day; or, that he 
caught them all with his own hands. Being then Judge of Israel, he 
might employ many hands, and ‘ha be said, according to the common 
use of language, to do it himself. 

“ Add to this, that the season, the days of wheat-harvest, was ex- 
tremely favourable for hunting these animals; and, as they were gre- 
garious, many might be surrounded or entrapped at once. 

“1 shall conclude with an argument more in favour of the Justness 


“ Annot. on Psal, Ixiii, 3,” 
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of our translation, in rendering the word 5yw ‘a fox,’ nota sheaf. It 
has been esteemed by some persons of extensive literature to be a de- 
monstrative argument. I shall mention it, and leave it to stand on 
its own bottom. At the feast of Ceres, the goddess of corn, celebrated 
annually at Rome about the middle of April, there was the observance 
of this custom,—to fix burning torches to the tails of a number of 
foxes, and to let them run through the circus till they were burnt to 
death. This was done in revenge upon that species of animals, for 
having once burnt up the fields of corn. The reason, indeed, assigned 
by Ovid is too frivolous an origin for so solemn a rite; and the time | 
of its celebration, the 17th of April, it seems was not harvest-time, 
when the fields were covered with corn,—* vestitos messibus agros ;’ 
for the middle of April was seed-time in Italy, as appears from Virgil’s 
Georgics. Hence we must infer that this rite must have taken its rise 
from some other event than that by which Ovid accounted for it; and 
Samson’s foxes are a probable origin of it. .The time exactly, 


as may be collected from several passages of Scripture. For instance, 


from the book of Exodus we learn, that before the Passover, that is, 
before the fourteenth day of the month Abib, or March, barley in Egypt 
was in the ear; xii. 18; xiii.4. And in ch. ix. 31, 32, it is said that 
the wheat at that time was not grown up. Barley-harvest, then, in 
Egypt, and so in the country of the Philistines which bordered upon 
it, must have fallen about the middle of March. Wheat-harvest, 
according to Pliny, N. H. lib. viii. c.7, was a month later, ‘ In 
JEgypto hordeum sexto a satu mense, frumenta septimo metuntur.’ 
Therefore, wheat-harvest happened about the middle of April; the very 
time in which the burning of foxes was observed at Rome. 

“It is certain that the Romans borrowed many of their rites and 
ceremonies, both serious and ludicrous, from foreign nations; and 
Egypt and Pheenicia furnished them with more perhaps than any 
other country. From one of these the Romans might either receive 
this rite immediately, or through the hands of their neighbours the 
Carthaginians, who were a colony of Phoenicians; and so its true 
origin may be referred back to the story which we have been con- 
sidering.” —pp. 154, 155. 


In the next example we shall perceive that Dr. Harris knows 
how to combine with his criticism more profitable instruction. He 
is speaking of the plague of frogs. 


“A frog is, in itself, a harmless animal ; but to most people who use 
it not as an article of food, exceedingly loathsome. God could with 
equal ease have sent crocodiles, lions, or tigers, to have punished the 
Bgyptians and their impious king, as frogs, lice, flies, &c.; but had he 
used any of those formidable animals, the effect would have appeared so 
commensurate to the cause, that the hand of God might have been for- 
gotten in the punishment, and the people would have been exasperated 
without being humbled. In the present instance, he shows the 
ness of his power by making an animal devoid of every evil quality the 
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means of a terrible affliction to his enemies. | How easy is it, both to the 
justice and mercy of God, to destroy or save, by means of the most 
despicable and insignificant instruments! Though he is the Lord of 
hosts, he has no need of powerful armies, the ministry of angels, or the 
thunderbolts of justice, to punish a sinner, or a sinful nation ; the frog, 
or the fly, in his hands, is a sufficient instrument of vengeance. 

“The river Nile, which was the object of great admiration to the 
Egyptians, is here made to contribute to their punishment. The ex- 
pression, ‘ the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly,’ not only shows 
the vast numbers of those animals which should infest the land, but it 
seems also to imply, that all the spawn or ova of those creatures which 
were already in the marshes should be brought miraculously to a state 
of perfection. We may suppose that the animals were already in an 
embryo existence ; but multitudes of them would not have come to a 
state of perfection had it not been for this miraculous interference. 
This supposition will appear the more natural when it is considered, 
that the Nile was remarkable for breeding frogs, and such other animals 
as are principally engendered in such marshy places as must be left in 
the vicinity of the Nile after its annual inundations.* 

“ The circumstance of their coming up into the bed-chamber, and 
into the ovens and kneading-troughs, needs explanation to us, whose 
domestic apartments and economy are so different from those of the 
ancient nations. Their lodgings were not in upper stories, but recesses 
on the ground-floor; and their ovens were not like ours, built on the 
side of a chimney and adjacent to a fire-place, where the glowing heat 
would fright away the frogs; but they dug a hole in the ground, in 
which they placed an earthen | ag which having sufficiently heated, 
they stuck their cakes to the inside to be baked. ‘To find such places 
full of frogs when they came to heat them in order to bake their eer 
and to find these nasty creatures in the beds where they sought repose, 
must have been both disgusting and distressing in the extreme. 

_ © The magicians, indeed, went to persuade Pharaoh that Moses was 
only such a miracle-monger as they were, by imitating this miracle as 
they had done the precedent ones, and bringing a fresh swarm of 
frogs. They might, indeed, have showed their skill to a better pur- 
pose, if they had tried to remove those vermin, of which the Egyptians 
did not need this fresh supply ; but it seems that they had not power 
enough to do that. Wherefore Pharaoh was reduced to the necessity of 
sending for Moses, and promising that he would let Israel go, if he 
would but rid him and his country of that odious plague. Moses took 
him at his word; and desiring him to name the time when he should 
free the land of these creatures, punctually and precisely performed it; 
so that the next day “ the frogs died out of the houses, and out of the 
villages, and out of the fields ;”’ and whilst bis subjects were gathering 
them up in heaps in order to carry them off (their stench being like to 
have bred an infection), Pharaoh was thinking how to elude his 

mise, not considering that he only made way for another plague.” 


* © Dr. Adam Clarkes Annot. in loc.” 
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Of the mistakes made in translating the names of animals, 
perhaps none has been so unfortunate as that of rendering the 
word px, réém, in deference to the Septuagint, unicorn. This 
mistranslation, combined with the fanciful figure which heralds 
have devised for an unicorn, has misled many ignorant people 
into supposing that the credibility of the Bible is shaken, unless 
the prototype of an imaginary being, never thought of by the 
inspired writers, can be somewhere discovered. 

The Hebrew name is simply significative of something lofty, 
or peculiarly erect. In a case of doubt what animal might be 
meant, it was worthy of the humility of our excellent as well as 
truly-learned translators to bow to the authority of the Septua- 

int; and it was not unworthy of their good sense to think the 

lexandrian Jews must have best known what animal their coun- 
trymen meant by “ reem,” and to believeyremembering what an 
extent of country was then unexplored by naturalists, that an 
unicorn animal might exist, without necessarily meaning the 
heraldic unicorn. Still they might have suspected the accuracy 
of the Septu int here, had they allowed more influence to 
Deut. xxxiii, 14, where horns are plural, whilst the name of the 
animal is singular. The margin shows that the case was not un- 
noticed by our translators; and the LXX. were driven to the 
absurdity of speaking of xegara jovoxegwros. 


“The reem I suppose to be the rhinoceros. The derivation of 
this word, both in the Hebrew and Ethiopic, seems to be from erect- 
ness or standing straight. This is certainly no particular quality in the 
animal itself, who is not more, nor even so much, erect as many other 
quadrupeds, for its knees are rather crooked; but it is from the cir- 
eumstance and manner in which his horn is placed. The horns of all 
other animals are inclined to some degree of parallelism with the nose, 
or os frontis, 'The horn of the rhinoceros alone is erect and perpendi- 
cular to this bone, on which it stands at right angles ; thereby possess- 
ing a greater purchase, or power, as a lever, than any horn could pos- 
sibly have in any other position. 

“ This situation of the horn is very happily alluded to in the sacred 
writings: My horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of a reem. Ps. xcii. 10. 
And the horn here alluded to is not wholly figurative, but was really 
an ornament worn by great men in the days of victory, preferment, or 
rejoicing, when my 4 were anointed with new, sweet, or fresh oil,—a 
circumstance which David joins with that of erecting the horn. 

* Some authors, for what reason I know not, have made the reem, or 
unicorn, to be of the deer or antelope kind; that is, of a genus whose 
very character is fear and weakness, very opposite to the qualities by 
which the reem is described in scripture : besides, it is plain the reem is 
not of the class of clean quadrupeds ; and a late modern traveller very 
whimsically takes him for the leviathan, which certainly was a fish. It 
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is impossible to determine which is the silliest opinion of the two. 
Balaam, a priest of Midian, and so in the neighbourhood of the haunts 
of the rhinoceros, and intimately connected with Ethiopia, for they 
themselves were shepherds of that country, in a transport, from con- 
templating the strength of Israel whom he was brought to curse, says, 
they had as it were the strength of the reem.* Job makes frequent 
allusion to his great strength, ferocity, and indocility.t He asks, 
Will the reem be willing to serve thee, or abide at thy crib? That is, 
will he willingly come into thy stable, and eat at thy manger? And 
again, Canst thou bind the reem with a band in the furrow; and will 
he harrow the valleys after thee? In other words, canst thou make 
him to go in the plough or harrows ? p 

Isaiah, who of all the prophets seems to. have known Egypt and 
Ethiopia the best, when prophesying about the destruction of ldumea, 
says, that the reem shall come down with the fat cattle: a proof that he 
knew his habitation was in the neighbourhood. In the same manner as 
when foretelling the desolation of Egypt, he mentions as one manner 
of effecting it, the bringing down the fly from Ethiopia,§ to meet the 
cattle in the desert and among the bushes, and destroy them there, 
where that insect did not ordinarily come but on command, || and 
where the cattle fled every year, to save themselves from that insect. 

‘“‘ The rhinoceros in Gees is called arwé harish, and in the Amharic 
auraris, both which names signify the large wild beast with the horn. 
This would seem as if applied to the species that had but one horn. 
On the other hand, in the country of the Shangalla, and in Nubia 
adjoining, he is called girnamgirn, or horn upon horn, and this would 
seem to denote that he had two. The Ethiopic text renders the word 
reem, arwé harish.’’—p. 382-3... 

‘*« The rhinoceros is very hurtful, by the prodigious devastation which 
he makes in the fields. This circumstance peculiarly illustrates the 
passage from Job. Instead of trusting him to bring home the grain, 
the husbandman will endeavour to prevent his entry into the fields, and 
hinder his destructive ravages. 

“In a note upon this passage, Mr. Good says, ‘ the original 
reem, by all the older translators rendered rhinoceros or unicorn, is by 
some modern writers supposed to be the bubalus, bison, or wild ox, 
There can be no doubt that rhinoceros is the proper term, for this ani- 
mal is universally known in Arabia, by the name of reem, to the pre- 
sent day.’ ”’—p. 385. 


The deference paid to Jewish authority by our translators has 
been peculiarly unhappy, in cases connected with this word reem. 
By ro saa in Ps. xxii. 21, 22, to the division of the verses as 
arranged by the Masorites, rather than judging for themselves, 
they Rave been obliged to construe the copulative vavu by its less 
usual signification for, instead of and, whilst they have entirely 


® “ Numb, xxiil. 22." + * Job, xxxix. 9, 10.” t “ Isai. xxxiv. 7.” 
§ “Isai. vii, 18,19." viii. 22.” | 
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lost the very remarkable and emphatic turn, which occasions 
and introduces the change of tone, from that of grief and terror 
to gratitude and exultation. Bishop Horsley has very justly ob- 
served, that the break ought to have been immediately after 
reemim. In this case the passage would have stood thus: “ Save 
me from the mouth of the lion, and from the horns of the rhi- 
noceroses. Thou hast heard me, ny gi will I declare th 
name to my brethren; in the midst of the congregation will I 
praise thee.” 

The psalmist thus, in the character of the Messiah, having 
uttered the most pathetic lamentations, prophetically descriptive 
of the agonies of the crucifixion, here declares his confidence 
that the beloved Son is yet graciously heard, anticipates the joy 
that is set before him, after Bi shall have endured the cross and 
despised the shame, thereby reconciling all things unto God; to 
present them holy and unblameable, and unreprovable in his 
sight. The progress of this blessed change is triumphantly de- 
scribed in the remaining verses of the psalm. 

Manna forms, of course, one of Dr. Harris’s articles; and he 
has treated it with discretion, In reply to the perverse 
credulity of those who would represent Moses as ingeniously 
finding a natural resource of food for a million of people in the 
exudations. of the shrubs of the desert, Dr. Harris observes, 
that in order to manage this, the Israelites must be supposed to 
have found these shrubs constantly in the line of their march ; 
and that, if the scriptures are to be believed, the whole history of 
the sup ly of manna is miraculous. Moses declares, that God 
had aed to him, “I will rain bread from heaven for you ;”’ and 
he asserts, that, whilst the people were able to gather twice the 
usual quantity on the sixth day, none fell on the sabbath; and 
further, that an abundant supply was regularly continued, with 
these uniform variations in its quantity, for forty es 

Now it does happen that a substance still called mann by the 
Arabians is found to this day, at certain seasons, in the same 
desert ; and that its description corresponds very nearly with that 
of manna, or man (to represent the Hebrew word more exactly), 
as given in Scripture. Either, therefore, this name has remained 
by tradition to a natural produce, which may be supposed to 
have existed before, as it has continued since the miraculous 
supply ceased ; or this name has been given to the natural pro- 
duce, because of its resemblance to the substance described in the 
Bible. Burckhardt’s Syrian travels contain the most complete 
account yet given of the Arabian manna; and as that work had 
not reached America when Dr. Harris collected his information, 
we will lay before our readers that accurate traveller's words :-— 
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“ T have already mentioned several times the Wady el Sheik ; 
I found it here of the same noble breadth as it is above, and in 
many parts it was thickly overgrown with the tamarisk or tarfa ; 
it is the only valley in the peninsula where this tree grows, at 
present, in any great quantity, though small bushes of it are here 
and there met with in other parts. Itis from the tarfa that the 
manna is obtained; and it is very strange that the fact should 
have remained unknown in Europe, till M. Seetzen mentioned it 
in a brief notice of his tour to Sinai, published in the Mines de 
lOrient. This substance is called by the Bedouins mann, and 
accurately resembles the description of manna given in the Scri 
tures. In the month of June it drops from the thorns of 
tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves, and thorns, which always 
cover the ground beneath that tree in the natural state; the 
manna is collected before sun-rise, when it is coagulated, but it 
dissolves as soon as the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, &c. which adhere to it, boil it, strain it 
through a coarse piece of cloth, and put it into leathern skins ; 
in this way they preserve it till the following year, and use it as 
they do honey, to pour over their unleavened bread, or to dip 
their bread into. I could not learn that they ever make it into 
cakes or loaves. The manna is found only in years when copious 
rains have fallen; sometimes it is not produced at all, as will 

robably happen this year. I saw none of it among the Arabs, 

but I obtained a small piece of last year’s produce, in the convent; 
where, having been kept in thé cool shade and moderate tem- 
perature of that place, it had become quite solid, and formed a 
small cake; it became soft when kept some time in the hand; if 
placed in the sun for five minutes it dissolved; but when re- 
stored to a cool place it became solid again in a quarter of an 
hour. In the season at which the Arabs gather it, it never acquires 
that state of hardness which will allow of its being pounded, as 
the Israelites are said to have done, Numbers xi. 8. [ts colour is 
a dirty yellow, and the piece which I saw was still mixed with bits 
of tamarisk leaves: its taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and 
as sweet as honey. If eaten in any considerable quantity, it is 
said to be slightly purgative. The quantity of manna collected at 
present, even in seasons when the most copious rains fall, is very 
trifling, perhaps not amounting to more than five or six hundred 
pounds. It is entirely consumed among the Bedouins, who con-_ 
sider it the greatest dainty which their country affords. The 
harvest is usually in June, and lasts about six weeks ; sometimes 
it begins in May. There are only particular parts of the Wady 
el Shiek that produce the tamarisk ; but it is also said to grow in 
Wady Naszeb.” 
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If we may assume that this manna is the same substance as the 
Israelites were fed with, the preternatural abundance of the supply 
makes the miracle correspond with that which brought such im- 
mense numbers of quails for their food. The natives of these 
deserts, who might enter the Israelitish camp, could not but 

ise the hand of God, when they saw a numerous people 
provided with ample and unfailing sustenance from delicacies, 
which they well knew their country did not naturally produce in 
seg more than sufficient to give a variety, or a flavour, to 

e rare festivals of a scanty population. 

The time of the year in which this exudation is formed from 
the shrub was not yet arrived,* when the Israelites first perceived 
this miraculous food upon the ground around their camp. To 
them, therefore, it was altogether a strange thing. Madan, i.e what 
is it ? was the exclamation in every one’s mouth; for they wist 
not what it was! And man became its name. 

We must now notice a topic, on which we regret to find, that 
Dr. Harris allowed himself to be grievously misled by the author 
of * Scripture Illustrated ;” from page 190 of which publication, 
Dr. H. gives the following quotation. 


* The gourd of Jonah should be no trivial lesson te theological dis- 
ee So long ago as the days of Jerom and Augustine, those pious 
ers differed as to what the plant was ; and they not only differed in 
words, but from words they proceeded to blows; and Jerome was ac- 
cused of heresy at Rome by Augustine. Jerome thought this plant was 
an ivy, and pleaded the authority of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and others: Augustine thought it was a gourd, and he was supported 
by the Seventy, the Syriac, the Arabic, &c. &c. Had either of them ever 
seen the plant? No. Which of them was right ?”—p. 181. 


We have only to say in justification of the eminent persons 
here spoken of so highly, that Jerome and Augustine had not even 
a verbal dispute, as to whether the plant was a gourd or ivy; much 
less did they proceed to personal violence ;—that Jerome was not 
charged with heresy, on this ground, by any one—that he knew 
the plant was not ivy ; and, therefore, could have no idea of plead- 
ing the authority of Aquila, &c. to prove that it was ivy—that 
Augustine did not hazard any opinion of his own, as to what the 
plant might be; but supposed Jerome alone competent, on due 
consideration, to decide it. Lastly, that Jerome had seen the 
plant, and knew it well. 

This most incorrect piece of criticism is to be found in Scheuch- 
zer’s splendid, but not very accurate work, where it probably first 
appeared. It was translated, but somewhat exaggerated, and 


* Compare Burckhardt as above, with Exodus xvi, 1. 
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adopted as his own, by the author of “ Scripture Illustrated.” Dr. 
Harris, in all probability, could not easily verify the assertions by a 
reference to Jerome ; and a cotemporary review* has inserted it, 
in its notice of Dr. Harris’s work, with marked approbation. Thus 
errors spread and are perpetuated. 

The real history of the case, with which these mistakes are con- 
nected, is rather curious. 

Augustine, in a letter to Jerome, expresses a wish that he had 
more generally preferred the authority of the Septuagint to that of 
the Hebrew text ; and tells him, that a dispute had lately arisen, 
in consequence of one of his variations from the Italic version. 
[t was in an African city ; where a bishop, reading Jerome's trans- 
lation of Jonah, so startled his congregation by the change made in 
a well-remembered word, that they were all thrown into confusion. 
The Greeks present, with the noisy levity of their nation, re- 
proached the bishop, shouting out, that it was a fraudulent impo- 
sition. The bishop appealed to the Jews, resident in the place; 
and whether it was ignorance or malice, I cannot tell, says Au- 
gustine, but they declared that the old translation agreed best with 
the Hebrew. In the end the bishop was obliged to alter his copy, 
as if it was erroneous, for fear of losing his office. Such was the 
dependent state of bishops elected by their flocks.¢ Augustine 
laments the difficulty which others of the clergy might find, in 
defending variations built on the Hebrew; a language alike un- 
known to themselves and their hearers; and he begs Jerome 
would condescend to explain to him, how these differences between 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew text might be supposed to have 
arisen. He adds, “ 1 thought my letter would have been a short 
one, but it became, | know not how, as sweet to me to go on with 
it, as if 1 was conversing with yourself.” f 

In reply to this, Jerome says, “ 1 suspect the change of word, to 
which you allude, refers to the plant which sheltered Jonah. 
What could Ido ? The Latin language has no name for it. Had 
I copied the Hebrew word, and wriiten cicaion, it would have 
been unintelligible. To write gourd, would have been contra 
to the truth; so I used the word ivy; not wishing to differ from 
other translators.” 

His reason for not using the word gourd would evidently have 
formed quite as strong a reason for rejecting ivy ; particularly as 
from the description which he gives of the real plant, known then 
in Syria, as he says, by the name el ceroa, it appears to be at 


@ The Quarterly Theological Review, No. 4. 


+ The evil effects of this dependence are unintentionally, but most remarkably, | 
developed in Chrysostom de Sacerdotis. 


t Hieronymi Op. tom. II. p. 336. ed. Froben, Basle, 1553. 
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least as unlike to ivy, as to the gourd ; “ absque ullis calamorum et 
hastilium adminiculis, quibus et cucurbite et hedere indigent, 
suo trunco se sustinens.” * 

From his description, and other sources, modern botanical tra- 
vellers have collected, that Jonah’s gourd was, in all probability, 
the Ricinus communis, or castor-oil plant, sometimes called 
Palma Christi. 

It should seem that Jerome’s answer was so long delayed, that 
Augustine wrote to him another letter, at once so delicate, manly, 
and respectful, that we cannot refrain from laying it before our 
readers. 

Aveustinus Hreronymo. 

* Audivi pervenisse in manus tuas literas meas: sed quod adhuc 
rescripta non merui nequaquam imputaverim dilectioni tue: ali- 
quid procul dubio impedimenti fuit. Unde agnosco Dominum a 
me potius deprecandum, ut tue voluntati det facultatem mittendi 
quod rescripseris. Nam rescribendi jam dedit; quia cum vo- 
lueris facillime poteris. Etiam hoc quod ad me sané perlatum est, 
utraum quidem crederem, dubitavi: sed hinc quoque tibi aliquid 
utrum scriberem, dubitare non debui. Hoe autem breve est: 
suggestum esse charitati tuse, A nescio quibus fratribus mihi dic- 
tum est, quod librum adversus te scripserim, Romamque miserim. 
Hoc falsum esse noveris: Dominum meum Jesum testor, hoc me 
non fecisse : sed si forte aliqua in aliquibus scriptis meis reperiun- 
tur, in quibus aliter aliquid quam tu sensisse reperior: non contra 
te dictum, sed quid mihi videbatur, a me scriptum esse, puto te 
debere cognosccre: aut si cognosci non potest, credere debere. 
Ita sané hoc dixerim, ut ego non tantum paratus sim, si quid 
te in meis scriptis moverit, fraterne accipere, quod contra sentias : 
_ aut de correctione mea, aut de ipsa tua benevolentia gavisurus : 
_ verum etiam hoc a te postulem et flagitem. O si licuisset, etsi non 
cohabitante, saltem vicino te in Domino perfrui, ad crebrum et 
dulce colloquium. Sed quia id non datum est, peto ut hoc ipsum 
quod in Domino, qua possumus, simul simus, conservari studeas, 
et augeri ac perfici; et rescripta, quamvis rara, non spernere. 
Saluta obsequio meo sanctum fratrem Paulinianum, et omnes 
fratres qui tecum, ac de te in Domino gloriantur. Memor nostri 
exaudiaris a Domino in omni sancto desiderio tuo, Domine cha- 
rissime, et desideratissime, et honorande in Christo frater.”’ + 

Language like this could not but touch the warm feelings of 
Jerome to the quick. The veteran in theological literature closes 
his next reply with words indicative of sincere respect for his cor- 
respondent; ‘‘ Memento mei sancte et venerabilis papa: vide 


* Hieronymi Op. tom. I]. p. 344. ed. Froben. Basle, 1553. + Id. p. 345. 
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uantum te diligam, ut ne provocatus quidem voluerim respon- 

ere: nec credam tuum esse quod in altero forte reprehen- 
derem.”* In a following letter, he addresses Augustine, ‘* Amice 
charissime, ztate fili, dignitate parens.” + 

How deplorable was the levity which first gave to the world 
such a misrepresentation, as Scheuchzer published, of -a literary 
discussion, conducted in language like the above, between the two 
greatest men of their age. From the general tone of Dr. Harris's 
work, we feel quite satisfied that he will be happy to be set right 
on this point. In the abridged edition of his volume, published by 
Whittaker, the exceptionable passage has been omitted ; 
possibly by his desire. It was an unhappy spot in a most valuable 
work, containing nearly everything that could be brought to throw 
light on these subjects; with a judicious examination of the 
opinions collected before him, where they are at variance. 

We must not, however, dismiss the notice of the abridgment of 
this work, without remarking that it is discreditable to a London 
bookseller to enhance the price of it, by the insertion of about 
half a dozen prints, affecting to facilitate the study of natural 
history, by giving representations of those rare animals, the ass, 
boar, raven, camel, &c. One engraving is still more objection- 
able ; for the artist employed has given a pretty drawing of the 
foliage and bloom of the English sycamore ; with the presumed 
intention of exhibiting the sycamore, as mentioned in the Bible. 

When or how the name sycamore came to be allotted to the 
tree so called in England, the acer pseudo-platanus, it is difficult 
to say. It must have been affixed in lamentable ignorance of the 
scriptures ; where we find Amos (vii. 14.) describing himself as 
gatherer of sycamore fruit.” 

The sycamore of the Bible, ficus sycomorus, or the rope 
leaved fig, is a native of Egypt; but not entirely unknown to the 
English fruit-garden. 


* Hieronymus Augustino, id. p. 246. — + Id. p. 348, 
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Arr. VIIL—Travels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Austria, 
Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, §c. $c. in the Years 1822, 1823, 
and 1824. By James Holman, R. N, and K.W. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards, London, Whittaker, 


Tue Russian empire was nearly a terra incognita previous. to the 
reign of Peter the Great; and even during that sovereign’s reign, 
as well as in that of some of his successors, little progress was 
made in geography, navigation, history, arts, and sciences. True 
it is that the rude but intelligent Tzar transplanted learned men of 
all nations to the shores of the Baltic, and reared ificent 
establishments for the education of youth of the higher classes on 
_the banks of the Neva, and thus paved the way for the superstruc- 
ture which has since been elevated with an astonishing though 
forced, unnatural, and mushroom growth. But Peter the Great 
did little for the civilization of the bulk of the population—the 
try,—because civilization, and especially the civilization of a 
widely-scattered population, must advance with tardy steps. The 
laudable ardour of the Empress Catherine the Second to obtain a 
knowledge of her realms, led to the repeated appointment of dis- 
tingui academicians to travel into various regions of the empire, 
with a view to the elucidation of their geography and natural his- 
tory, as well as the acquisition of accurate information on the 
moral and intellectual state of their numerous’ tribes. Though 
very expensive to the government, these expeditions were crowned 
with much success, and a mass of knowledge was accumulated 
and published, which did equal honour to the sovereign who en- 
couraged meu of real science in such praiseworthy enterprises, 
and to the celebrated travellers themselves. Russia owes much to 
the Germans, who are the most numerous, and have proved the 
most laborious and most scientific contributors to the civilization 
of that empire. They are scattered throughout cities, and towns, 
and villages, as professors at the universities, physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, ministers of religion, teachers of languages, inge- 
nious artists, and clever mechanics. They form colonies of culti- 
vators of the land in almost every government of the empire, from 
Poland to Kamtchatka, and from the Frozen Sea to Persia; exhi- 
biting an example of industry, order, and comfort to the neigh- 
bouring nations and tribes, demi-civilized or barbarous, and sup- 
plying the wants of the more refined, and of the epicure, with the 
roducts of their farms, gardens, and orchards. The Germans, 
Hesides, have contributed infinitely more towards the elucidation of 
the geography and of the history of the empire than even the natives. 
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Among the most distinguished travellers are to be enumerated, 
Pallas, Guldenstidt, Georgi, the Gmelins, Falk, Schmit, Rei ! 
Biberstein, Fischer, Miiller, Klaproth, Engelhardt, Parrot, Kot- 
zebue, Kruzenstern, Vrangel, Erdmann, and we believe also the 
Roman Catholic Metropolitan, Sistrenewiz de Bohujg, who is of 
Germano-Polish descent. Busching, Miller, Schloetzer, Herr- 
mann, Hupel, Storch, Hassel, and Cromé, have thrown much 
light upon the general history, and especially the statistics, of the. 
Russian empire. Towards its naturel history, many of the above- 
named individuals have likewise accomplished much; and the two: 
Fischers,* one of whom is now at Moscow, and the other at 
Petersburgh, have for many years followed up the path of their. 
predecessors with great success, and are continually making addi-. 
tions to scientific C ncudeiias which exalts their characters. The 
enormous extent of the Russian empire, the immense variety of 
its inhabitants, and, of course, languages, and the savage or rude 
state of many tribes of its people, appeared powerful obstacles to’ 
the acquisition of general and particular knowledge ; but the works 
of the academicians decidedly proved the utility of the division of 
even scientific labour, every one of them having had a certain duty 
to perform. They collected and published many volumes, which 
surprised by the extent of novel and interesting information, ie 
mixed up with many tiresome and dry details. To the late Mr. 
Tooke our country is indebted for a useful compilation of their 
works, in his View of the Russian Empire. 

The fury of travelling has long been characteristic of our coun- 
trymen, and ‘perhaps it never was at such a pitch as at the present 
day. Besides travellers of all the denominations. alluded to in. 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, we have now to add to their num- 
ber intended pedestrian and blind circumambulators of the globe. 
Captain Cochrane, after having traversed a great part of America, — 
France, Spain, and Portugal, on foot, undertook a pedestrian ex- 
cursion of many thousand miles to the remote peninsular of Kam-" 
tchatka, where he married, and then returned to his country ; and 
Mr. Holman, animated by the same propensity to locomotion, 
although he had been blind 15 years, commenced a similar jour- 
ney, and was only prevented from its execution by the fatal man- 
date of the late Alexander, after having reached the centre of 
Siberia. Omitting the names of Coxe, Clarke, and numerous — 
continental writers, of less modern date, within the last few years, 


* Professor Gotthelf Fischer, well known by numerous works on natural history, 
and especially by his late “ ring ae pag as he hasa predilection for zoology, 
is called Animal Fischer ; while Dr. F. L. Fischer, who, though well acquainted 
with almost all departments of natural history, is an enthusiastic and most distin- 
guished botanist, is called, by way of distinction, Vegetable Fischer. : 
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Russia has been traversed by Britons in all directions. Po rter 
James, and Lyall, have published their accounts of a line of route 
which leads from the north to the south, or from Petersburgh to the 
boundaries of Persia; while Cochrane and Holman have pre- 
sented the public with the results of their observations, made 
during a progress of many thousand miles, stretching chiefly from 
= to east, or from the borders of Poland to the extremity of 
ia. 

Since the establishment of numerous institutions for their re- 
ception, and the introduction of improved methods of teaching 
them, the world begins to be less astonished than formerly, by the 
deeds of the blind among the lower classes of society. Among 
the higher or better-educated classes, there have been divine 
blind poets—superior prose authors—excellent mathematicians— 
most accurate land-surveyors—good blind physicians—eminent 
natural historians—and distinguished blind philosophers. Mr. 
Williamson, an independent gentleman, who lives at Edinburgh, is 
a first-rate botanist, though deprived of the use of his visual organs, 
and has a fine garden, which 1s celebrated for its collection of the 

enus Narcissus. He distinguishes the genera and species of plants 
the touch ; and one of our friends heard him point out the 
peculiarities of a new species of Fuchsia with great neatness and 
accuracy. The learned Mr. Gough, of Kendal, whose general 
knowledge of plants, as well as of vegetable hysiology, is well 
known, we have been informed by Sir James Edward Smith, exa- 
mines the stamens and the pistils, as well as every other part of 
plants, when necessary, by means of—not his fingers—but his 
tongue. ‘This seems a very extraordinary circumstance, and well 
demonstrates the exquisite sense of touch—not of taste, though 
- is also very refined—which that organ must have acquired 
y use. 

It is well known that Dr. Moise gave excellent lectures on natu- 
ral philosophy, and thus made his fortune, though blind; and but 
a few days ago, Mr. Alexander Davidson died at Kendal, after 
having been employed thirty years in delivering similar lectures. 
He was a most successful teacher: his experiments were numer- 
ous and beautiful, and were generally performed by his wife or by 
himself. After lecturing in many towns of England, but more 
especially of Scotland and Ireland, he was attacked with disease, 
under which he lingered, and died in poverty. His wants were 
supplied by some friends, among whom was the celebrated Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh; and the London Literary Fund 
Society also assisted him. 

These are remarkable instances of what may be.accomplished 
without the sense of sight. But, as far as we know, we have had 
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few able blind tourists, and assuredly, before Mr. Holman, no 
blind traveller in Siberia. The circumstance of a person in his 
condition undertaking journies of such immense length, and envi- 
roned by so many difficulties, we scarcely know how to explain. 
Mr. Holman appears to be a kind of 


“ Monstrum ingens—cui lumen ademptum.” 


And we might almost be led to suspect that a deception lurked 
behind that evidence of veracity which his book displays, did we 
not know from good authority, that his misfortune is ae aller that 
his mind is richly stored with every amiable quality, and that he 
possesses a spirit of perseverance not to be ase § by any diffi- 
culty or obstacle, which human power so circumstanced can sur- 
mount*, Admitting then the point of veracity, for which we can 
venture, unequivocally, to pledge ourselves, it must follow that, so 
circumstanced, his remarks will necessarily comprise a fund of 
novelty and interest. 

Mr. Holman was born at Exeter. At twelve years of age, he 
entered the royal navy as a midshipman, and after being thirteen 
years employed, he lost his sight in L811, m consequence of a 
rheumatic fever, which was accompanied and followed by severe 
inflammation of the eyes.. .Since that period he has attended the 
university of Edinburgh, devoted much time to study, and besides 
made a tour through Phincs and Italy, which he published some 
years ago, and which was favourably received by the public. This 
enterprising sightless traveller, like Ledyard and Cochrane, had 
determined not only to travel through Siberia, and Kamtchatka, 
but to pass, in a Risten vessel, from the eastern extremity of 
Asia to the north-west coast of America, and from thence doubling 
Cape Horn, or Batavia and the Cape of Good Hope, to reach 
Europe, and so complete the tour of the world. This grand idea 
was regarded by many of his friends as truly romantic, and even 
Mr. Holman’s plan of proceeding to Siberia excited much mirth, 
and even ridicule, but he urged that on every new spot much novel 
local information was to be gained, even by the blind, and that tra-. 
velling was the most pleasant manner of passing his time, totally 
shut out as he is from connexion with the sensible world. 

It is, however, from our author’s narration of personal feelings 


* The Russians began to suspect that Mr. Holman had not totally lost the 
_ power of vision; but on this point, unfortunately for the adventurer, they were 
totally mistaken. Perhaps it was from this suspicion that they paradoxicall 
called him the “ Blind Spy.” We have read the adventures of the “ Englis 
Spy,” the “ Chinese Spy,” the “ Turkish Spy,” &c., but the lieges of the northern 
“ the credit of having disco a phenomenon, viz., “* The Blind 
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that we have derived our highest interest in the perusal of his 

These are the “ delice inter epulas.” To be made ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary faculties which compensate the 
loss of the ordinary powers conferred upon man, becomes a point 
of physiological and metaphysical inquiry which cannot fail to 
interest the philosopher, who finds therein materials for increasing 
his stock of knowledge relative to the human microcosm. We 
will not say that our author’s mental disquisitions, or ideal expla- 
nations, are deeply grounded, but to us they appear specious 
enough, and, at all events, indicate a mind replete with feeling and 


judgment. We quote the following extracts as illustrative of 
these remarks :— 


“The various organs of sense are the mere instruments by which 
the impressions of external objects are conveyed to the mind, which 
then reasons upon and draws its inferences respecting the nature of 
these objects. The conclusions thus arrived at are consequently mere 
ideas ; and yet they comprise all that we can really know respecting 
the appearances, forms, and qualities of whatever is external to us; 
and in this sense our whole knowledge of the external world is but 
ideal. Now, so as ideas are excited in the mind respecting the existence 
of external things, it matters not through what senses the impressions 
from which they are derived are transmitted ; whether through the 
medium of sight, touch, hearing, or any other sense ; and although the 
eye be the more appropriate one for this purpose, yet all the others 
admit of being put into requisition as auxiliaries to it, or, when vision 
is denied, as substitutes for it, and it is well known what extensive 
powers they acquire under such circumstances. But it will be urged 
that the knowledge thus attained cannot be depended upon as strictly 
correct. This I admit; but it matters not as to the ultimate effect, as 
regards the feelings of the individual ; the operations of his mind may 
be called forth with equal force, and, aided by the power of imagination, 
and the recollection of pre-existent analogies, or other information 
acquired previous to the loss of the organ in question, its conclusions. 
may, notwithstanding many inaccuracies, be equally decided, and per- 
haps equally agreeable, as under ordinary circumstances. Hence the 
opinions I am led to form of the countries through which I travel 
afford me ineffable delight. There is, however, probably another ad- 
vantage; that the attention being chiefly directed to the more grand 
and interesting features, the meaner ones are, in a proportionate 
degree, excluded. The reader will probably now comprehend the man- 
ner in which I arrive at what perhaps may be termed an ideal know- 
ledge of the places I visit. Accompanied by an intelligent friend, or 
some other guide, I examine every place of interest, touch what I can, 
and hear of all; and then combining the information thus gained with 
previously-acquired knowledge of the subject, and some portion of 
imagination, a picture is produced, comprising in my mind a strong 
impression of reality, and answering the purpose to me, almost as well 
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as if I had actually seen it. How far my descriptions of such pictures 
correspond with the actual lineaments of the objects themselves, I 
must leave to others to determine.”—Vol. i. p. 54. 


We shall now present our readers with a brief analysis of our 
— journey, enlivening it as we proceed by extracts from his 
After a propitious vo from London, Mr. Holman arrived 
at St. Petersburgh on the 13th of July, 1822, and continued in that 
city throughout the following winter. His remarks respecting the 
Russian capital are interesting, and, independently of his personal 
narrative, comprise a number of chapters relative to the localities 
of that city, its inhabitants, polity, and climate. He has given us 
a very lively picture of some of the customs and ceremonies of the 
Russians. His observations on the policy of Russia, in her com- 
mercial relations with England, evince a spirit of inquiry, and cor- 
rectness of inference, highly creditable:to his researches. ree 
This part of the work might be read with advantage, not only by’ 
our own merchants, but by the Russian government itself. We 
we have not room to transcribe it, nor would it indeed suit 
the taste of the generality of our readers. The following singular 
custom observed at a ‘ Dinner a la Cossacque,’ given by the cele- 
io General Yefremoff, wiil, no doubt, prove more interesting to 
em. 


“ The novelty of our entertainment was, however, yet to come. A 
dozen strapping Cossacks now entered the room, and began to entertain’ 
us with a variety of their national song's, the whole singing together, but 
each singing separate parts. After this had proceeded for a time, all on 
a sudden, they caught up one of our party, laid him out on their arms, 
and began tossing him into the air, thus making him dance to the tane 
of their song ; this was repeated in succession with each individual, and 
considered a great compliment, which was returned by a present of 
money. It was practised on the General, as well as his visitors. A 
single individual of our party alone escaped this dance in the air; he 
was one of the imperial chamberlains, and so bulky, that the Don ama- 
teurs were actually shy of amusing themselves with his person.”— 
Vol. i. p. 46. 


The following passage affords an instance of our author’s inde- 
fatigability in searching out the truth. It relates to the fire-police 
of St. Petersburgh. ‘ 


*“ In order to render the firemen more expert in their assistance to 
the unfortunate inmates of the burning house, they are regularly trained 
in a very singular exercise. A lofty pole, with a platform near its top, 
is erected at the height of about the fourth floor of'a large house, and 
ascended by means of ladders ; the firemen are practised in descending 
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from this platform, with the assistance of plain ropes and rope-ladders. 
The most singular part of the exercise is, that they are required to pre- 
cipitate themselves from the platform; every precaution, however, 
being taken to prevent injury, as by placing beneath a sailcloth sus- 
pended by poles, with feather-beds, hay, straw, and soft substances 
under it. Even the officers themselves are not exempt from this ex- 
ercise. Having casually heard of the existence of the above extraor- 
dinary practice, I determined to ascertain the correctness of the infor- 
mation ; and, at length, after much inquiry, obtained a full confirmation 
from the firemen themselves. I did not, however, rest here, for I per- 
sonally visited the scene of exercise, accompanied by a friend, who 
obligingly made me a sketch of the apparatus employed, and which 
accompanies this description. I dwell the more upon this point, as 
many of my friends had previously ridiculed the affair as an imposition 
on my credulity, and, therefore, I derived no little gratification from 
triumphing, as it were, over their doubts. Before dismissing the sub- 
ject, I beg leave to obtrude a hint for the use of my travelling brethren ; 
to hear everything, but believe nothing without proof, or probability, at 
all events, not to be over-fond of detailing as facts every inconsistent 
story they may chance to stumble upon, without first examining into 
its authenticity; if they meet with obstruction in searching out the 


truth, this only ought to stimulate them to greater exertions in search 
of it.”—Vol. I. p. 122. 


On leaving St. Petersburgh, Mr. Holman proceeded to Moscow, 
where he continued for three months, during which time he occu- 
pied himself very industriously m collecting information respecting 
that city, and the Russian people, which he has detailed in a 
pleasing and unaffected manner. His sketches of Russian character 
are concise, but apparently faithful, and we cannot but remark that 
they strongly corroborate some of those statements of Dr. Lyall, 
which have called forth the imperial thunder of Alexander, and 
the literary denunciations of the ai Review. 


Mr. Holman’s views of the system of vassalage in which the 
Russian peasantry is held, appear to be quite correct. 


“ The system of slavery in which the lower orders of the Russian 
people are kept by their government, and which is certainly widely op- 
posed to the happy liberty of the correspondent ranks of our coun- 
trymen, can scarcely fail to impress a British bosom as unjust oppres- 
sion, and derogatory to the dignity of man; but yet it is a question 
whether, as matters stand in this country, the system is not the best 
adapted to promote the happiness and interests of the individuals con- 
cerned, who, if presented with the divine boon, would neither know 
how to appreciate its value nor control the dangerous licenses it might 
lead to: population must have materially increased, the various orders 
of society be more amalgamated, and the principles of sound morality 
and education more generally diffused, before the word of emancipation 
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can be sent forth with advantage; these must be the works of a future 
age, and can only be brought about by a series of progressive changes, 
Nor is the condition of the lower peasantry so degraded or pitiable as 
has been generally imagined. With all its exertion of arbitrary power, 
the government is sufficiently paternal to adopt generally the most ex-. 
cellent measures to promote their best interests.” —Vol. i. p. 319. 


At length our author, notwithstanding the discouraging repre-. 
sentations of his friends, commenced his journey into Siberia. 
After visiting Nijni Novgorod, Kazan, and Perm, he crossed the 
Ural Mountains, and arrived at Ekaterinburg, from whence he 
proceeded through Tomsk and Krasnoi Yarsk, to Irkoutsk, which 

roved the limit of his journey. In this extended route of nearly 
our thousand miles, our author, notwithstanding his blindness, 
appears to have advanced with all the confidence and success of one 
who neither feared nor anticipated difficulty. Barren as is the 
track over which he travelled, yet incidents and information ap- 
pear to have accumulated as he advanced, so that his readers will 
not fail to derive gratification from accompanying him. We tran- 
scribe his account of the following incident. It relates to his 
voyage down the Volga, from Tchebocsar to Kazan :— 


** At one in the afternoon we commenced our voyage, having a very 
fine day, and a fresh breeze, which towards evening sunk into a calm, 
so that we were obliged to take to our oars, with which we proceeded 
merrily enough, the crew singing, as we advanced, their national 
airs in concert, so as to remind me forcibly of the Canadian boat-song. 
Our harmony was at length interrupted by an occurrence, which for a 
time excited some apprehension on my part. About midnight, T 
perceived our crew leave off rowing, and commence a violent alter- 
cation, which, at first, [imagined arose from the wish of a part to go 
on shore for spirits. At length, however, the dispute increasing, 
my imagination began to operate, and to suggest the possibility that 
I might be the subject of contemplation, and that they might be de- 
ciding my fate, for I well knew they would make little scruple of 
sacrificing me, could they derive any profit by it, and do it with impu- 
nity. I determined, therefore, to put myself onthe guard. In taking 
my pjace on board, I had preferred the seat of my Paooshka, as being 
the most comfortable situation in the vessel; this served me as a kin 
of entrenchment, and having my postilion’s pistols by my side, I put 
myself on the qui vive, prepared to mark one or more of them, should 
any attempt be made to molest me, and which I hoped, in the event of 
the affair proving fatal to myself, might lead to their discovery and 
punishment. It can scarcely be wondered at that my apprehension 
should have been excited to this pitch, when it is recollected that this 
river was formerly the scene of the most horrid acts of piracy, and that 
such crimes are still occasionally perpetrated, particularly during the 
season of the fair of Nijni Novgorod. Fortunately, however, my sus- 
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picions were groundless. After the squall had continued about an. 
hour, it blew over. I was afterwards informed that it was occasioned 


by a dispute respecting the division of some money they had made. 
When it concluded, the parties betook themselves to rowing and singing, . 
as before.” —Vol. i. p. 354. 


But we are compelled to bring our analysis to a close, and shall 
confine the remainder of our observations chiefly to the subject of 
our author's hasty removal from the Russian Empire. 

After spending four months at Irkoutsk, as Mr. H. was pre- 
paring to prosecute his journey eastward, it was communicated to 
him by the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, that he could 
not be allowed to proceed farther, but that, on the contrary, an 
officer of the company of Feld-jagers had arrived, under the 
especial direction of the Emperor, for the purpose of conducting 
him out ofthe empire. The reason assigned was, the anxiety of 
his Imperial Majesty for the personal safety of our author, and it 
was added, that he was not to be considered as a prisoner, but as a 

entleman travelling for his pleasure. We think, however, with 

r. Holman, that this was not the real motive, as it affords no jus- 
tification of the harsh treatment he was subjected to during his re- 
turn. Mr. Holman professes himself unable to unravel the motives 
of this arbitrary interference with his views, but suspects that some 
designing person had poisoned the mind of the Emperor, or his 
ministers. The unaffected detail of the hypocritical manner in 
which the Emperor’s mandate was communicated, to induce him to 
a ready compliance with his orders; the disappointment he ex- 
perienced in his views ; the arduous journey he was compelled to 
accomplish ; and the patient fortitude with which he sustained his 
fatigues ; interspersed, however, with occasional bursts of honest, 
indignation, cannot fail to excite the reader's interest in his favour. 

The persecution of Mr. Holman, if we may so term it, was car- 
ried to its greatest height at Moscow, where he was literally con- 
fined a close prisoner, and hurried away under the vigilant eye of 
the police in the most peremptory manner. 

After being dismissed, alone and friendless, on the borders of the 
territory of the city of Cracow, and with an imperfect passport, 
which occasioned a mortifying detention of three weeks at that 
place, our author visited Vienna; from whence he traced his 
journey homeward, through Prague, Berlin, and Hamburg, and at 
length arrived in safety in his native country. 

It is # curious circumstance, that of three adventurers who 
wished to cross from Asia to America, and from thence to com- 
lete the tour of the terrestrial globe, not one has succeeded. 
he celebrated Ledyard, who sailed with Captain Cook round the 
world, and who was appointed to accompany Billings, in his ex- 
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pedition to the North-West Coast of America, was suddenly 
arrested*, as stated, at Irkutsk, in the heart of Siberia, on pre- 
tence of his being a French spy; and by am absolute order of 
Catharine the Secdnd, he was hurried to Petersburgh, in a small 
open carriage, placed between two guards. The loss sustained by 
the unexpected recall of this celebrated man can only be duly 
appreciated by those who were familiar with his qualifications as 
a traveller, and with his adventurous spirit of enterprize. The 
curious reader will find an interesting and amusing account of 
Ledyard’s fate in Sawer’s work.| The reasons assigned by that 
late and extraordinary pedestrian traveller Captain Cochrane, for 
not proceeding farther to the north-west than he did, are not satis- 
factory, and his return, without having accomplished a single 
object of his journey, must always be a subject of regret. The 
true explanation, however, notwithstanding the laboured efforts at 
concealment, we take to be an absolute determination of the Rus~ 
sian government that the Captain should not be allowed to carry 
his design into execution. Had he been as highly patronized by 
pr seme: as he pretends, every difficulty would have been over- 
come. But Russia is either jealous lest the honour of discovery 
should belong to a foreigner, or fears that discoveries might be 
made which are not at all desirable. 

After a residence of some months duration at Irkutsk, as above 
narrated, Mr. Holman discovered that he had reached the ex- 
tremity of his journey to the east ; and it is a remarkable fact, that 


Ledyard was arrested by government orders in the same Siberian 
town. 


® Vide an interesting work, “ An Account of a Geographical and Astronomical’ 
Expedition to the Northern Parts of Russia, performed by Commodore Joseph 
Billings,’ by Mr. Sawer. 


+ It is said that Ledyard’s recall would never have taken place, but through 
the jealousy of his own countrymen, who caused the information to be sent to 
Petersburgh which occasioned his arrest. Vide Clarke’s “ Travels in Russia,” - 
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Arr. [IX.—Observations on Italy. By the late John Bell, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh, and T. Cadell, Strand, London, 
1825. 

2. A Journal of a Tour in Italy in the year 1821, with a Descri 
tion of Gibraltar, accompanied with several Engravings. by 
an American. New York, printed for the Author, by Abraham 
Paul, 72, Nassau-street. 


Tux work which stands first in the list at the head of this article 
consists of extracts from the manuscripts of the late Mr. Bell; se- 
lected with reference not so much to the importance of the subjects, 
as to the state of preparation for the press in which the papers 
were left: it is, therefore, to be considered, not as a finished per- 
formance, but rather as a specimen of what might have been ex- 
pected from the author, if the rapid progress of a fatal disease had 
not disqualified him for the task of arranging and revising his ob- 
servations. ‘They are chiefly criticisms on the fine arts, together 
with ‘descriptions of natural scenery, conceived with taste and 
feeling, and frequently expressed in language of considerable 
eloquence. We wish there had been more of connecting narra- 
tive, which makes the reader acquainted, as it were, with an 
author, by detailing his customary pursuits, the incidents of his 
journey, and the society he frequents, and which gives a work, over 
and above the value of information it communicates, something of 
that peculiar interest which arises from biographical memoirs. 
The form in which the greater part of Mr. Bell’s book is cast re- 
minds us of “ Forsyth’s Remarks ;” the difference of the circum- 
stances under which the two works were written makes it, perhaps, 
unfair to institute, or at least to pursue, a comparison between 
them : the range of Mr. Bell’s subject is less extensive, nor is it 
treated with so much of historical, antiquarian, and classical 
knowledge, or illustrated with that variety of anecdotes which 
Mr. Forsyth’s familiar acquaintance with the literature and lan- 
guage of italy, and his personal intercourse with its society, enabled 
him to collect—characteristic anecdotes, introduced appropriately, 
and related with neatness and elegance. Yet Mr. Bell's style is 
more uniformly simple and perspicuous, his descriptions of scenery 
more vivid and expressive ; there is, moreover, none of that ap- 
pearance of elaborate effort in composition, none of that affected 
conciseness which makes Forsyth’s sentences frequently obscure, 
and occasionally inaccurate; nor is there any of that tone of fas- 
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tidious feeling which seems almost unwilling to be pleased, and 
which seeks .apparently, in the contemplation of surroundin 
objects, materials for criticism, rather than sources’ of delight. 


The following passage from the introductory chapter explains the 
object of the work to which it is annexed ; it is written wi feeling, 


and the language of panegyric is not, in this case, pressed beyond 
the line of discretion and justice. : 


“The author, during his residence abroad, had many opportunities 
of judging of the difficulties encountered by young travellers in forming 
their taste and opinions. Guide-books and Custodi, generally adopting 
but one language, describe every object as exquisite; he hoped, there- 
fore, that some few observations, founded on principle, and pointing 
out the subjects most worthy of notice, might render his work not only 
useful as a book of reference to the unexperienced, but also prove the 
means of shortening the labours of the amateur, whose leisure did not 
admit of long investigation. These considerations, combined with the: 
object of giving specimens of the author’s various studies, will, the 
Editor hopes, offer a sufficient apology for this publication ; nor will the 
feeling reader be unwilling to remember the melancholy circumstances’ 
under which they were written, by one suffering from the approaches’ 
of a fatal disorder,—whose life had been devoted to severe studies, 
and whose discoveries and useful labours have formed an epoch in his 
profession. ‘These recollections may so influence his mind as to lead 
him to trace, in these sketches, the promise of what they would have 
been, had the author survived to prepare them for the press,”—pp. 
X., Xi. 


In the month of June 1817, Mr. Bell left Paris in a state of 
great debility, desirous of trying the effect of a warmer climate, 
and yet, apparently, indulging slight hopes of eventual recovery.. 
Passing through Fontainbleau, he took the route by Chalons and 
Macon, to Lyons. In this city, so lately the scene of revolu- 
tionary disturbance, he found a diminishing population and a failing 
trade, a general aspect of desolation and apathy, ‘“ to which nothing* 
seemed to give animation but the suspense and agitation awaken 
by the sounds of revolt.” From Lyons Mr. Bell proceeded to 
Chamberry, and after a little delay near Lans-le-bourg, where 
some of the bridges had been swept away by the violence of 
mountain-torrents, he passed Mont Cenis. The view from Rivoli 
is thus described :-— 


“ Rivoli, which we reached early in the afternoon, is finely situated 
on a hill, at the opening of the great valley of the Po; commanding a 
most beautiful and magnificent prospect. ‘The eye runs along the vast 
range of Alps, forming a long blue line in the distance ; and the gigan- 
tic mountains you have just passed, where Mont Cenis presides, are. 
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seen towering, dark and massive, against the light. From the gulley 
above Suza, you see the Doria bursting forth, and trace its resplendent 
waters, pursuing their course through the arches of the long and 
slender bridges which span its tide; while the evening sun flames 
over the mountains, shooting down through the narrow valley, and 
touching with vivid tints the great monastery of St. Michael, which stands 
solitary and majestic on its lofiy hill. Leaving these sublime objects, 
and looking in the opposite direction, we distinguished the highest points 
of the numerous steeples and spires of Turin, tipped with the redden- 
ing rays of the setting sun. No smoke ascends, as in northern coun- 
tries, indicating the spot on which the city stands; but a light trans- 
parent haze seemed to hang over it in the pure still air; while magni- 

ficent and lofty trees marked its boundaries with a dusky line. The 
whole of this fine scenery receives an added charm in the softening 
features of the rich fields and woody plains, which, reaching far to the 
west, spread out below, enlivened by innumerable white dwellings, 
giving life and animation to the picture. While thus, after a sultry day, 
inhaling the refreshing breeze of the evening, and contemplating the 
varied beauty of the surrounding landscape, we were naturally led to 
compare it with the climate and aspect of the country we had left ; and 
could not hesitate to prefer Italy, with its splendid sun, its soft, balmy, 
and clear atmosphere, vast mountains, and noble rivers.” —pp. 41-43. 


Turin lies at the distance of nine miles from Rivoli, the approach 
being through one of the long rectilinear avenues, shaded by a 
he row of fine trees, so common in the plains of Lombardy. 
Mr. Bell confesses that this capital excited his admiration, by the 
breadth and regularity of its streets, the extent of its public 

uares, and by the views it commands of the surrounding country, 
embellished by the beautiful Superga, and “ so richly wooded and 
studded with villas, that it seems like a prolongation of the city ;” 
yet he observes, that “there is nothing in Turin from which the 
traveller can derive much interest or pleasure. It can be regarded 
only as an elegant place of repose for a few days; to the anti- 
quary it presents no objects of inquiry ; to the artist no pictures, 
statues, or buildings, worthy of particular notice.” The front of 
the king’s palace, the Egyptian or Isiac table (both of which are, 
indeed, mentioned by Mr. Bell), and the paintings in the gallery, 

Reubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Teniers, might have wren 
Torin from this unqualified censure: perhaps the position of this 


collection prevents its being duly appreciated ; those who 


this way into Italy are impatient to reach the Tribune and the 
Vatican, while others, who visit Turin on their return, having seen 
ictures, even to satiety, are too fastidious to be easily pleased. 
On the morning after Mr. Bell’s arrival, his attention and 
feelings were strongly excited by witnessing the execution of an 
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assassin ; the whole scene is deseribed with energy and eloquence, 
and presents a striking contrast to the manner in which we are ac- 
customed in this country to bring in the solemn rites of religion, 
to mitigate, when they may not avert, the necessary severity of 
the law. Private pa Pe endeavours to awaken a sense of 
guilt; the language of consolation is heard in the silent cell; and 
the momentary publicity of the scene of execution is thought te 
make the warning sufficiently awful and impressive : we agree with 
Mr. Bell in condemning as unwise and pernicious the pomp and 
circumstance of this Catholic execution—the sable car, the flag of 
death floating above the wretched criminal, the band of priests, 
the brothers of the Misericordia clothed in black and masked, the 
tedious procession—all combining to lengthen the period of public 
exposure, and give to the hour of death the sting of additional 
bitterness. 

Circumstances prevented Mr, Bell from remaining at Milan as 
long as he had wished, but his remarks on the objects of princi 
interest which that city contains are sensible and intelligent, re- 
moved alike from the language of indiscriminate approbation, and 


the censure of petulant criticism. The celebrated cathedral is thus 
described :— 


‘The side of this immense temple, the largest in Europe, except St. 
Peter’s and St. Sophia, presents itself obliquely as you enter the square, 
the great western front being seen in fine perspective. A broad flight 
of steps leads up to the front portals, and five gates open, on either 
side, to the five parts (7. e. the nave and four aisles) into which the 
body of the church is divided. From the sides of the gates run up a 
sort of columns, like buttresses, terminating in the most beautiful pin- 
nacles, richly decorated with statues, placed not only along their whole 
length, but upon the top of each spiry point. Rich, curious, antique, 
and splendid, are the appropriate terms to be used in describing them ; 
although, were it not for the respect inspired for ancient times, and some 
mixture of reverence for the religious feelings which guided the founders 
of this cathedral, this profusion of ornament might certainly be con- 
demned as childish. ‘The effect, however, is gorgeous; but nothing 
can be truly grand, or noble, that is not simple; und we contemplate 
the rich and varied embellishments before us, with feelings somewhat 
akin to those with which we admire the beauty of a curious antique 
cabinet. The pedestals of these Gothic pillars are enriched with basso 
relievo, as are also the doors: the consoles are supported by carya- 
tides of the size of life ; and the pillars are adorned with statues in the 
niches. Many of these basso relievos and statues are in the finest style, 
and were executed by various [talian masters.” —pp. 67-69. 


This description appears to us accurate, and the criticism just, 
but we venture to say Mr. Bell’s opinion opposes the general feeling. 
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when he adds, “‘ the whole beauty of this edifice may be said to be 
external, its interior being sombre, cheerless, and vast, without 
grandeur.” —Page 69. Now adaptation to the object proposed 
is surely one test of architectural beauty, and it seems to us im- 

ible to visit the interior of Milan cathedral without confessing 
that the prodigious altitude of the pillars, its ‘ high-embowed”’ 
roof, and almost immeasurable extent, the varying combinations 
formed by the pointed arches of its numerous aisles, the scanty 
light admitted through its painted windows, and the associations 
of thought connected with its Gothic ornaments, are calculated to 
produce impressions of solemnity, and to prepare the mind for 
the indulgence of devotional feeling. 

It is well known that the Milanese owe the completion of this 
eathedral to the liberal expenditure of Buonaparte, who had con- 
ceived various other designs for the improvement and decoration 
of their city. Mr. Bell speaks thus of the Triumphal Arch which 
fronts the road :— 


“ It is almost as colossal as the barriers of Neuilli, and infinitely more 
elegant than the Arch of the Carousal, the effect of which is much in- 
jured by its various colours, while this is composed of the purest white 
marble. The design, however, much exceeds the execution ;_ the sculp- 
ture is indifferent, and the academic figures incorrect ; some conspicu- 
ous defect being perceptible in each, either from the too great length of 
arms, flatness of chest, or disproportioned size of the head; but yet, 
although critically imperfect, the effect of the whole is very striking. 
None of the figures are grouped ; they stand singly, and their forms are 
generally elegant. For the embellishments in the finishing of the struc- 
ture, viz. friezes, cornices, capitals, and enrichments, there is a most 
splendid collection. But, like the Elephant at Paris, the whole stands 
encircled by a wooden railing, and its greatest use, probably, will be 
the producing a few francs a day to the custode who shews it.”—p. 81. 


The lapse of nearly nine years tends to verify the latter remark, 
nor can we be surprised that those who now govern the northern 
provinces of Italy should be unwilling to erect this architectural 
record of Napoleon's conquests. A more ludicrous instance of 
this very natural reluctance may be seen in the pictures which 
decorate the Ducal residence; they are extremely ornamental, 
and executed with no ordinary skill, and since they consist chiefly 
of allegorical representations of the triumphs of Buonaparte, his 
portrait, together with that of Josephine, was often and conspi- 
cuously introduced. The present rulers being desirous to remove 
these unacceptable countenances, and yet unwilling to mutilate 
the paintings, hit on the following device: they appended to the 
chin of the Ex-Emperor a philosopher's beard of becoming 
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length; while Josephine, by the addition of a plumed helmet 


was transformed into the goddess Minerva. : 

From Milan Mr. Bell proceeded through Placentia to Parma ; 
the latter place naturally introduces the mention of Co i0, 
and criticisms on some of his most celebrated pictures. Mr, 
Bell writes of the art con amore: on one part of it his profes- 
sional pursuits qualified him to decide with confidence, and we 
think his observations will be useful to those who have the op- 
portunity and the inclination to study attentively the paintings on 
which these .observations are founded. Passports and _post- 
horses, guide-books, and the perambulation of galleries, will 
enable a man to talk of pictures with fluency; but knowledge of 
the subject, and correct taste, are only to be acquired by assiduous 
study of the best models. We forbear, however, from making 
any extracts from this part of the work ; descriptions of pictures 
are rarely read with interest at a distance from the objects to 
which they relate, except when they are introduced, as they are 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds's incomparable lectures, to exemplify the 
progress and illustrate the principles of the art. 

At Bologna our author visits the Academy, and, after noticing 
the famous S#. Cecilia, by Raphael, dwells also with great plea- 
sure on the Crucifixion, and several other productions of Guido 
Reni. We believe the magnificent picture of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, by the same artist, which once adorned the Zampieri palace, 
has been transferred to the Brera at Milan, where there is a consi- 
derable number of ancient paintings, and where the annual dis- 
tribution of academical prizes encourages the efforts of modern 
genius. Still Bologna is rich in the works of her own Guido, more 
so than in those of he son Giovanni, whose fame as a sculptor is 
transmitted to posterity in connexion with the name of his birth- 
place.* “ The Neptune (Mr. Bell says) is a colossal heavy figure : 
the whole composition and manner (of the fountain) is quaint, 
somewhat in the French style, and such as | should have been Jess 
surprised to find at Versailles than at Bologna,” In fact, the ay 
pomenas nothing by this artist which will bear a comparison wi 

is equestrian statue of Cosmo di Medici, his group, entitled The 
Rape of the Sabine, the colossal St, Luke, and the aérial lightness 
of the Mercury,—all which are the pride and ornament of 
Florence. 

For the general description of Bologna we must refer our read- 


* There is something of historical justice in combining the fame of so many of 
the celebrated painters with the names of their respective cities; i. e. Pietro Peru- 
ino, Corregio, Caravagio, Parmegiano, Daniele di Volterra, Paulo Veronese, 
cipio Getano, Pietro di Cortona, Claude Lorraine, Calabrese, Ii Cavaliere d’Ar- 
pino, Pordenone. 
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ers to Mr. Bell’s work: his instructions abridge the traveller's 
labour, and save his time, by pointing out in the various churches 
those pictures which deserve particular notice. ‘The public edifices 
in this city are not remarkable: the tower of Asinelli x no recom- 
mendation but its extraordinary height; and those among our 
readers who remember: its neighbour—that mass of oblique defor- 
mity,—will readily assent to the observation of Le Comte Ber- 
nard Potocki, ‘* Comme elle est de brique et fort laide, ces airs 
fone lut vont tres mal, et elle ne peut étre comparée en rien 4 
a tour penchante de Pise.”’ 

Mr. Belt now crosses the Apennines to Florence ; and it is not 
to be supposed that one who combined much taste and science 
with an active spirit of inquiry, would visit a city so interesting in 
its past history, its buildings, pictures, statues, and natural beau- 
ties, without embodying in his remarks much that is valuable in 
information, and just in criticism. It is to be regretted, that the 
notes he had prepared for a concise history of Florence were left 
in a state too imperfect to admit of their being presented to the 
public. Still we find a considerable portion of historical informa- 
tion introduced in connexion with the public edifices of Florence, 
and the progress of her * three different styles of architecture— 
the severe and imposing of Arnolpho Lapo, the refined Tuscan of 
Brunelleschi, and the decorous and magnificent of Michael An- 
gelo.” Mr. Bell’s observations on the various treasures of the 
fine arts, free and original without caprice, candid and liberal 
without indiscriminate praise, will be valuable to those who are 
enabled to visit these classical scenes, and thus to contemplate in 
one view the text and the comment. The chefs-d’ceuvres both 
of sculpture and painting are brought to the severest test of ana- 
tomical science ; their beauties and defects are brought promi- 
nently into notice, and the student who remembers Mr. Bell’s 
professional reputation will not fail to appreciate the accuracy and 
value of his criticisms. 

Mr. Bell’s account of the Florentine palaces is copious, and 
we must not omit to mention, that the engravings which adorn this 
part of his work are very neatly executed. One of these represents 


the grand ducal square: in the foreground is seen the Loggia dei 
Lanzi, which is thus described :— 


“The erection of this edifice naturally excited great interest ; and 
the object was accordingly pursued with that zeal and emulation, which 
then so peculiary characterized this people.. At the conclusion of many 
debates, and keen discussions, the design presented by Orcagna, an 
artist celebrated for his singular attainments in the three sister arts, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, was preferred. 

“The building presents a magnificent colonnade, or open gallery, 
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consisting of only three pillars, and three arches; but these are large, 
spacious, and noble. Five steps run along the front on which the 
platform is raised, with fine effect, giving a certain air of grandeur to 
the whole. The columns rise out of a short and highly-ornamented 
plinth, on flat clustered pilasters, great and small being bound toge- 
ther, in one vast massive shaft of thirty-five feet in height, terminatin 
in a rich and beautiful capital of the Corinthian order. The shaft 
proceeds from a curved base, embellished by the arms of the republic, 
a lion sitting on its haunches. Much elegance and lightness of eflect 
is produced, from the capitals being employed to support a frieze and 
projecting cornice of elegant proportions, which, rising with an open 
parapet above the arches, gives a fine square form to the whole build- 
ing. Between the arches, sculptured in alto relievo, and of fine mar- 
ble, are the seven Cardinal and Christian Virtues. Statues also line 
and fill the plinth, from which the columns rise. 

“* One of the chief beauties of the colonnade, and that which most 
especially excited the admiration of the contemporaries of Orcagna, is 
the construction of the roof, which, deviating from the practice then in 
use, of forming the circles into four equal divisions, is composed of 
half circles, according to the purest Grecian style. This edifice is a 
superb combination of Greek and Gothic architecture.”’ | 

** In front, under each arch of the colonnade, stand three separate 
groups, by celebrated masters of the thirteenth century. The first is 
the Rape of the Sabine, by John of Bologna. This group, which was 
the last he ever executed, is composed of three figures. A bold and 
spirited youth is represented as forcibly tearing a beautiful female from 
the arms of her father, a feeble old man; he is beaten down, and 
kneels on the ground, clinging to the ravisher, and endeavouring to 
rise. The youth, whose figure is formed in the finest proportions, full 
of strength and manly vigour, not only lifts the young female from the 
ground, but holds her high in his arms, starting from the grasp of the 
old man, while she is struggliag with uplifted hands, as if to break 
from his hold. ef 

“ All this is finely told, and constitutes a group of great merit, 
which, especially when beheld in a front view, is very fine.”—p, 217— 
220. 


The circumstances to which the following extract relates oc- 
curred at Rome. Our author's extensive notes on that city were 
left, as we learn from the editor, in a state so incomplete, that a 
comparatively small part is printed. This part, however, contains 
passages of great beauty, some relating to the most celebrated 
statues in the Vatican and the Capitol, and others describing the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week ; but we must be contented to invite 
the attention of our readers to the book itself, lest we should be 
tempted to make too copious extracts. : 


“The profession of a young nun can hardly be witnessed without 
exciting feelings of strong emotion. ‘To behold a being, in the early 
VOL. IIL, M 
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dawn of youth, about to forsake the world, while its joys alone are 
painted to the imagination, and sorrow, yet untasted, seems far distant 
—to see her, with solemn vows, cross that threshold which may not 
again be repassed, and which separates her for ever from all those 
scenes that give interest, and delight, and joy to life—to imagine her 
in the lonely cell that is to replace the beauty and the grandeur of 
nature, presents a picture that must fill the mind with powerful feelings 
of sadness.”—p. 248. 

“ At length the solemn moment approached which was to bind her 
vows to Heaven. She arose and stood a few moments before the altar; 
when suddenly, yet with noiseless action, she sank extended on the 
marble floor, and instantly the long black pall was thrown over her. 
Every heart seemed to shudder, and a momentary pause ensued; when 
the deep silence was broken by the low tones of the organ, accompa- 
nied by soft and beautiful female voices, singing the service of the dead 
(the requiem.) The sound gently swelled in the air, and as the har- 
monious volume became more powerful, the deep church bell at inter- 
vals sounded with a loud clamour, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation 
and grandeur. 

“Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which thrilled 
through every heart. This solemn music continued long, and still fell 
mournfully on the ear; and yet seraphic as in softened tones, and as it 
were receding in the distance, it gently sank into silence. The young 
novice was then raised, and advancing towards the priest, she bent 
down, kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of her hair, as a type of 
the ceremony that was to deprive her of this, to her no longer valued, 
ornament. Her attendant then despoiled her of the rich jewels with 
which she was adorned; her splendid upper vesture was thrown off, 
and replaced by a monastic garment; her long tresses bound up, her 
temples covered with fair linen ; the white crown, emblem of innocence, 
fixed on her head, and the crucifix placed in her hands. | 

“Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she uttered her last 
vow to Heaven; at which moment the organ and choristers burst forth 
in loud shouts of triumph, and in the same instant the cannon from 


St. Angelo gave notice that her solemn vows were registered.”’—pp. 
251, 252. 


In discussing the causes of the excellence which the Gréeks 
attained in sculpture, and comparing the superior advantages they 
enjoyed in the exhibitions of the Circus, with those which the mo- 
dern artist derives from the discoveries of anatomical science, Mr. 
Bell gives this spirited description of the celebrated statue in the 
Louvre called the Fighting Gladiator :— 


“The limbs are thrown out with an animation which exhibits all 
their elasticity and youthful strength. The protruded shield repels the 
foe, and covers all the extended line of the body, which appears ready 
to spring with a force and action of intense velocity and irresistible 
power. The head and youthful countenance is tumed round to face 
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danger, with a lively and daring animation, which expresses a sort of 
severe delight in the immediate prospect of it, and foretels the dread- 
ful thrust that is aimed, while the right hand and arm are drawn back, 
strong, and every fibre is ready for the forward and active spring. All 
the parts, and all the action, even to the extremities, are peculiar, and 
could not be transferred to any other figure. The effect is confined to 
no one part, but animates the whole. The fine youthful head, the 
vigorous limbs, the animated form, strong for action, the lively courage 
and spirit expressed in every point, the hope and suspense excited from 
action begun, the result being yet undetermined, give me, in viewing 
this statue, sensations of admiration and delight beyond what I have 
ever received from any other work of art.”—pp. 261-262. 


Mr. Bell’s work does not touch on the subject of Italian litera- 
ture, or Italian society : we know not whether he was a proficient 
in the language ; but if a second edition of this work is printed, 
the numerous errors that occur in Italiaa phrases, and in names of 
places and persons, ought to be corrected.* 

In the present mania for continental excursions, much is often 
said of the advantages which Englishmen and English women are 
to derive from mixing in foreign society. Be these advantages 
great or small, we believe that opportunities of obtaining them are 
much less frequent in Italy than is commonly supposed. We do 
not mean that the two nations do not occasionally meet in the 
palaces of the foreign ministers, or the saloons of those whose 
commercial transactions bring them necessarily in contact with the 
English ; but that there is very little of that intercourse in private 
life which alone name that an even- 
in in the Piazza di a differs very little, in its com 
from a Portland-plece. Before he 
Revolution, the Italians had more money and fewer visiters, and the 
curiosity with which all men naturally regard foreigners was then 
a mutual feeling : the case is now altered: our countrymen flock 
to Italy in numbers sufficient to satiate the keenest curiosity ; and 
though many still hail their appearance with feelings akin to those 
with which a sportsman expects the returning woodcocks, others 


* E.G.—Panora, page 149, Pianora. Sajano, p. 150, Tojano. Andrea del 
Sarta, 281, del Sarto. Madonna del Saco, 282, del Sacco. gh Ufsi, 266, Ufizi. 
Arcagna, 168, Orcagna. Fece dal pettore, 168, Falto dal. Piazzo for Piazza. 
Bonotello, 222, Bonatello. Campane//o for Campanile. Hall of the Niobes, 288, 
‘Hall of Niobe. Guido Rheni for Reni. Ara Cali,AraCe@li. These, though tri- 
vial errors, are a blemishin the work. There is also a historical mistake respect- 
ing the Emperor Nero. Mr. 8. speaking of Lyons, says, “ Inthe year 145, it was 
in one night burnt to the ground, but shortly afterwards rebuilt by a grant from 
the Emperor Nero.” His assistance would have been of little use, since he died 
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yegard them as intrusive and pestilent personages. And even if 
there existed much more of kind and courteous disposition, yet 
we think there are several causes which would in general pre- 
vent free and sociable intercourse. 

The first and most effectual is the expensive style in which the 
English constantly live. We are ay an eating and drinking 
people ; and these pleasant occupations form an integral part of 
our habits of conviviality; so that he who should suggest the 
possibility of supporting amicable parties without the allurements 
of cakes and negus, would be looked upon with an evil eye as one 
whose advice tended to ihe dissolution of civil society. When our 
countrymen go abroad, this system is not changed in compliance 
with the customs of those they visit, although its expenditure is 
conducted on a smaller scale. But the Italians, accustomed to 
habits unlike our own, cannot imitate even this reduced expendi- 
ture, and are naturally reluctant to frequent that sort of entertain- 
ment which they feel unable to return. Another cause which 
tends to fetter the intercourse of social life, is the very scanty stock 
of Italian which our countrymen carry with them. ‘ Nods, and 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” pass current as the complimenta 
coin of society, but their use is very limited as a medium b which 
knowledge is to be circulated, or conversation sustained. Now, it 
is notorious that the greater part of the English who visit Italy are 
unable, either from indolence or pride, indifference, timidity, or 
other causes, to speak the language of the country so fluently as to 
enjoy or support conversation ; their attempts are frequently frag- 
ments of Italian and French cemented with English, and might 
remind the natives of their own mosaic, if the component materials 
were equally valuable. Several other circumstances combine with 
those already mentioned in preventing, between the English and 
Italians, the unreserved and intimate intercourse of social life ; 
and we confess we have no wish to see any such intercourse exist- 
ing. ‘To the plan of carrying young people to Italy for education 
we are decidedly hostile ; youths and damsels are wandering from 
city to city, philandering on the Chiaia, or musing by moonlight 
amidst the ruins of the Coliseum, when they ought to be pursuing 
systematically different studies with equal vigour,—studies which 
may qualify them to adorn society, or endure retirement, and dis- 
charge in either station their respective duties with effect. These 
duties they will learn better at home than in a country where na- 
tional example and national opinion sanction the breach of one of 
the most sacred moral and religious obligations, where the pomp 
and pageantry of papacy strongly address the imagination, while 
the trammels of superstition check the exercise of the judgment ; 
where habitual indolence opposes any vigorous mental exertion; 
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and the intrigues of the drawing-room, and the chances of the card- 
table fill that place in men’s minds which, in more fortunate coun- 
tries, is occupied by the career of honourable ambition, the various 
relations of politics, and the exercise of professional talent. At a 
later period, when the judgment is more mature,—when the prin- 
ciples of religion are less likely to be undermined by the sophistry 
of scepticism, or its practical duties neglected for the allurements 
of pleasure, nothing is calculated to communicate so much intel- 
lectual enjoyment, or to store the memory with such a fund. of 
agreeable recollections, as a tour in Italy ; but he who considers 
hunself responsible for the use of his own time, or reflects how 
important it is that his children should form in early life habits of 
systematic application, will pause before he makes that country 
either a permanent residence, or a school of education. . 

But we must now turn to the Tour in Italy, by an American: 
— It is in the form of a diary, the best, perhaps, in which a tour can — 
be written, because it embraces many familiar circumstances and 
trivial incidents which are not adapted to the style or character of 
more stately or dignified narrative. The work, though not of @ 
very high order, is lively and entertaining: there is no appearance 
of ambitious effort ; the impressions produced on the writer's mind 
are communicated without pretension or prolixity, and the general 
simplicity of the style occasionally rising with the subject, displays 
considerable vivacity and power. Moreover, there runs through 
the whole book a tone of good feeling, combining uniform cheer- 
fulness with a disposition to think and write seriously on serious 
topics. The writer’s patriotism shows itself in frequent and affec- 
tionate recurrence to America, without the slightest inclination to 
calumniate the parent state. or make invidious comparisons with 
her manners, institutions, and inhabitants. We mention this be- 
cause we think the remarks of many American and English writers 
respecting each other might be improved by the admixture of a 
little more literary courtesy. 

Our traveller sailed from New York on the 19th of October, 
1820. “ At first he was beset with cloudy weather, fogs, squalls, 
and gales of wind, and the remainder of the passage was univer- 
sally rough and disagreeable.” On the 29th of November, the 
helmsman exclaimed that he saw land; but since “ he was already 
the most notorious yarn-spinner on board, this report was charged 
on his long list of falsehoods. However, at that moment, the 
American brig that was before us hoisted her colours as a signal 
that she had made the same welcome discovery, and changing our 
course, and crowding sail, we all pressed on towards Cape Spartel, 
the north-western point of the continent of Africa.” —page 6. The 
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next day they make the Bay of Gibraltar, and, after a short quaran- 
tine, are allowed to land. ‘ 

Our author gives, at considerable length, a description of those 
celebrated fortifications, which art and nature have combined to 
render He ascended the south pinnacle, and ob- 
served a broken marble slab, which bore the height of that spot, 
ascertained by a careful measurement to be 1470 feet.” We are 
here told that— 


“This upper part of the rock is inhabited by nothing but a few 
apes of an unusual size, which are currently reported to come from 
Africa by a subterranean passage; and, indeed, some shadow of pro- 
bability seems to be thrown upon the tradition by the foreign air of 
these animals, and the fact that St. Michael’s Cave is near at hand, 


which is of so great a depth that its bottom has never been discovered.” 
—p. 26. 


We have indeed heard in poetical mythology— 


“ Elidis amnem 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare ;” 


but this is the first intimation that has reached us of a tunnel 
beneath the Straits of Gibraltar, adapted to the passage of Ber- 
bary apes. 

At the end of a fortnight, the vessel gets under weigh. The 
non-arrival of an Italian who had engaged a birth, occasioned some 
delay, but at length he makes his appearance. 


“ At eight o'clock, when it was quite dark, and we had reached the 
mouth of the bay, we were hailed by a boat, that in a few minutes came 
alongside, with two Genoese rowers, and our fellow-passenger. He 
immediately began to give orders of where to go, and what to do, of 
which, however, we comprehended but little, as he spoke Italian; but 
there was a life and energy in his voice and manner, which promised 
to survive the excitement of the occasion. His hair was white with 
age, as was evident when he took off his hat, in spite of the darkness 
of the evening, and this circumstance rendered his vociferous activity 
still more surprising. He was soon clambering up the side—a short 
old man in a blue coat, tight flesh-coloured pantaloons, and a scarlet 
sash tied about his waist in the Spanish fashion. As soon as he touched 
the deck, he seemed quite wild with joy; caught the captain in his 
arms, embraced him like a brother, and talked his unintelligible lan- 
guage so fast, that he set us all laughing in spite of ourselves. Two 
or three Italian words, which I mustered, not without much difficulty, 
made him quit his hold, spring upon me with extravagant joy, and ex- 
claim in Spanish and Italian, ‘Ah, my dear friend, how delighted I 
am to see you! What beautiful weather! What a lovely night!’ Then, 
skipping away as suddenly, he went to tell the boatmen to handle 
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everything with great care, particularly the ‘ chiconiditos.’ These last 
proved to be nothing more nor less than six green parrots, chained to 
their Para which, with three large trunks, were handed down below.” 
—pp. 38, 39. 


The scene which ensued, the extortionate demands of one party, | 


the reluctance to pay of the other, the volubility of language, and 
vehemence of gesticulation on both sides, are well described. At 
length peace is restored; the Neapolitan (for such he proves to 
be) resumes his gaiety, and is disposed to forget the loss of ‘two 
casks of wine, two thousand cigars, and his snuff-box luxuries,” 
accidentally left at Gibraltar; but— | 


* A new thought now struck him, and he began to search for some- 
thing on deck. It was dark; and, as he felt everywhere, under the 
long-boat, and among the water-casks, which are stowed near it, he 
talked to himself, but with such volubility, that we could not separate 
from the mass a single intelligible word. He roared out to the boat, 
and received an answer which did not satisfy him; he besought them 
to return, but they replied coldly and proceeded. This was the per- 
fection of his distress. He jumped, clapped his hands, and stamped ; 
speaking exceedingly fast, and ejaculating from time to time in a voice 
that made our ears ring. He grew calm again, however, in a moment, 
and having said ‘ patienza!’ told us that two of his parrots were 
missing. ‘ Dos chiquitos!’ he said in Spanish, (two pretty little crea- 
tures,) and then added in Italian, ‘Ah! ch’erano belli!’ (how beautiful 
they were!) and, hiding his face in his hands, seemed once more over- 
come by his loss.’’—pp, 40, 41. 


During the voyage, our American learns that this amateur of 
green parrots is a Signor Math4, who passes his time trading in a 
small way from port to port; he soon becomes delighted with his 
new friends—his gardens on Mount Vesuvius solicit their pre- 
sence—his interest with the king of Naples is at their seryice—his 
dexterity is to preserve them from imposition—his courage is to 
protect them on their way to Rome; and, above all, his friendship 
with St. Antonio is to procure them a safe and speedy voyage. 
When, however, unexpected calms seem to accuse the Saint of 
negligence, Signor Math& suggests that he claimed no exclusive 
patronage as to the Saint; “he insisted that we were all his fa- 
vourites as much as ever, but that he, doubtless, had other friends 
who were bound westward, and the winds had changed on their 
account.”—p. 46. After a voyage of a fortnight, and a quarantine 
of twenty-one days in the picturesque island of Nisida, somewhat 
enlivened by the jocose Math&, the American lands at Naples, and 
is soon engaged in exploring the enchanting scenes which surround 
that celebrated city. 
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We have said this is a book of no pretension; but those who 
are content to be pleased with lively narrative, or with descriptions 
simple, and, for the most part, correct, of scenes which unite so 
much of natural beauty, with so much of historic and poetical in- 
terest, will find entertainment in attending the traveller to the 
shores of Bai and the ruins of Pompei. We believe it was Swift 
who said, that few things are transmitted from age to age with so 
much fidelity as the amusements of schoolboys; it seems the re- 
mark might be extended to their chastisements, for our author, 
visiting the ancient pictures at Portici, observes the representation 
of a young Pompeian receiving precisely the same punishment 
which is still applied with so much success; the same which was 
in use in the days of Ensign Northerton, of classical fame, who 
ascribes to its efficacy his accurate recollections of Homeric 

oetry. 


During the time our author passed at Naples, an eruption of 


Vesuvius took place. An excursion to the mountain is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“The guide now led us towards the foot of Vesuvius, properly so 
called, which rises like an immense ant-heap, about 1200 feet high ; 
and all the way we trod on newly-formed lava. Streams were issuing 
out on all sides; but at the foot of Vesuvius, the place where the lava 
first appears, smoke was rising in clouds, which sometimes shaded the 
sun. There we scrambled up a heap of loose rocks, along the top of 
which was slowly flowing a stream of half-fluid matter, in a ditch three 
or four feet wide, self-formed, but perfectly straight and regular. It 
was incrusted with a porous black surface; but whenever a cloud 
passed over,.or rather when the smoke of Vesuvius rolled for an instant 
between us and the sun, it brightened like red-hot iron, or a rattle- 
snake suddenly enraged, while a strange crackling sound passed over 
it that made us start. Quantities of the lava were easily taken out 
with a stick, but the heat was so great as to make the operation some- 
what inconvenient. It was so hot as to make the wood blaze; but 
soon grew hard, and in a few minutes cold enough to handle. While 
thus employed, we heard repeated sounds like distant thunder, which 
we supposed to be the guns discharged from the ships in the bay, 
though our guide declared they came from the mountain.”—pp. 82, 83. 


* Through a hole we saw the lava just as it issued from the moun- 
tain; there it was fifteen feet below us in a cauldron it had formed, 
eddying, and almost boiling, like melted iron, shining in its own in- 
fernal light, and possessing an aspect unaccountably dreadful, as if 
it had brought along some of the horrors of the bottomless pit. Here, 
we were told, a Frenchman lost his life a few days before. Whether 
his death was accidental or intended, we could not satisfy ourselves. 
Our guide, the brother of him who had accompanied the Frenchman, 


declared he threw himself in; but nobody, I think, could look down 
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this chasm, and believe it. ‘That he perished here is certain, however ; 


and the Neapolitan saw his remains re-appear below, and float down 
the current !’’—>p. 83. 


“ Our guide, who had unwillingly followed us to this place, now de- 
clared it would be utterly impossible to proceed any farther; and we 
were inclined to believe him. Clouds of smoke were rising from the 
broken rocks in every direction, and often obscured the sight ; the flat 
ground at the foot.of the little hills on the left, was the place occupied, 
only last year, by a smoking mount, which had suddenly fallen in, and 
given place to that now before us. Even where we stood, the lava was 
hot to our feet; and scalding streams burst out from the crevices, with 
a loud hiss, like the leaks of a steam-engine. After some persuasion, 
however, and the show of more resolution than we actually possessed, 
the guide consented to proceed, and led the way up this ‘ valley of the 
shadow of death ;’ which, with the surrounding hillocks, was reeking 
like a smothered furnace, through a surface as black as the coals,”— 
pp. 84, 85. 


At length the tourist sets off in a vettura for Rome, not a little 
alarmed at the report of the abduction of certain lads and the 
murder of their schoolmaster, at Terracina, by the banditti. The 
inn at St. Agatha, and the beggars at Fondi, are sketches to the 
life; at the former place a council is held among the inmates of 
the vettura ;—‘* A young German made a long speech in broken 
French to the few who could understand him on the subject of the 
robbers. He insisted that we should go on without fear, and if 
attacked defend ourselves—with what ? with our fists, and if over- 
powered by numbers die gloriously.”—p. 185. Accordingly they 
proceed to the Roman frontier, where the aforesaid German makes 
an injudicious use of his pugnacious powers, by striking a soldier 
in the face with his passport; for this offence he is detained by 
the local authorities, but after due acknowledgments, he is suffered 
to rejoin his party, who all arrive in safety at Terracina. 

ose among our readers who remember the desolation of the 
Pontine marshes, will read the following extract with interest; it 
relates to the hostess of one of the inns in that district :-— 


“«T was born among the mountains,’ she said, ‘ out of sight of the 
marshes, in a pleasant and healthful country. In an evil hour, we 
were induced to come to this dreary place, as misfortunes had reduced 
my husband to poverty. The first warm season our whole household, 
except two, were severely attacked by the malaria, which has returned 
upon us fourteen successive years, till the greater part of those who 
once formed my family are dead, and all of us who survive have been 
repeatedly reduced to the borders of the grave, by a malignant fever, 
which has never left enough of the house to take care of the sick.’ 

“ While she spoke thus, my companions regarded her with more and 
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more attention, till their countenances expressed as much melancholy 
as her own; and as the narration proceeded, one of the large cats occa- 
sionally startled us, by making its appearance suddenly at the door, or 
glaring from a hole in the chimney, ‘ Figlio mio,’ continued the poor 
woman, in answer to one who had last spoken. ‘ My son, the malaria 
has robbed me of four little children, all I ever had; and TI have thought 
every year since that it would take my life also. At best, I cannot en- 
dure its repeated attacks much longer; I am rarely free from the fever 
four months in the year, and nearly the whole household are in the 
same condition. A dropsy, the natural effect of its repeated attacks, 
has now advanced to an alarming height, so that death will soon suc- 
ceed my accumulated sufferings. My son, we are absolutely sacrificed 
to the deadly atmosphere of these morasses.’ ’—p. 204, 


In our author’s remarks on Rome, there is not enough of learn- 
ing or originality to invite particular criticism ; they consist of de- 
tails drawn for the most part (as indeed he frankly confesses) from 
the usual guide-books, and like them are occasionally incorrect. 
Livy will not allow us to believe that the building beyond Albano, 
with three pyramidal cones, is the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii 
—p. 209, Jupiter Feretrius does not mean Jupiter with the quiver ; 
— our friend's classical recollection failed him, when he called 
Canova the modern Apelles. There is, however, something pleas- 
ing, just, albeit truly American, in the train of thought suggested 
by the first view of ‘the eternal city.” 


“ How unlike such a scene as this, to the first view of one of our 
American cities; and how different the train of thoughts it introduces 
to the mind! Instead of the cheerful and exhilarating sight of a sa- 
vage wilderness retreating before the progress of a free and enlightened 
society, and a new continent assuming the aspect of fertility and beauty, 
under the influence of an enterprising population, and a generous form 
of government; taking a noble stand before the world, and showing 
an example which many a nation might think itself blest to follow, even 
at a humble distance: here we have the poor remains of that mighty 
city—the cradle and the grave of an empire so long triumphant on 
earth—now dwindling away before the wide-spread desolation which 
surrounds it, and shrinking back upon itself, as if for dread of an in- 
visible destroyer. Accustomed to the fertility and beauty of our own 
luxuriant meadows, and the thick foliage which covers our mountains, 
the campagna seemed to my eyes as dreary as if but lately wasted by 
the barbarians ; but the farther we proceeded, the better did we realize 
the melancholy truth, that the soil has long lost its vital principle, and, 
alas! that it is most deficient of all in things of human mould.” — 
p. 210. 


But we must conclude. Our traveller quits Rome, and pursuing 
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descending on the kingdom of Naples. All the circumstances of 
the journey are related in an amusing and spirited manner, At 
Thrasymene, he seeks with enthusiasm the site of the celebrated 
battle; and, although his researches are somewhat tardy, he has 
the good fortune to find “ pieces of human skulls, and a jaw with 
a row of fine teeth.”—p.381. Since, however, he does not find 
a deep ravine where there should be one, he takes occasion to re- 
mark with great truth, that “ historians have not always been care- 
ful enough even on more important subjects.” —p. 381. We fear 
the same observation will apply to readers also; and when the 
American refreshes his recollection of this period of history, he 
will learn that the battle of Thrasymene did not take place “ after 
the battle of Cannz,”—p. 380, and he will be able to describe 
with greater accuracy the circumstances that attended it. We 
can make no room for the carnival of Florence, or the journey to 
Genoa, but we take leave of our traveller with feelings of good- 
will, convinced that he has “laid up a rich store of recollections 
for life,’ and hoping that ‘delightful scenes may be awaiting him 
on the other side of the Atlantic.’”’—p. 468. ve 


Arr. X.—1. Gaston de Blondeville, or the Court of Henry IIT. 
keeping Festival in Ardenne; a Romance.—St. Alban's Abbey, 
a Metrical Tale ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne “ 
cliffe, Author of “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” ‘ Romance of 
the Forest,” &c. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Au- 
thor, with Extracts from her Journals. In 4 vols. London, 
Colburn, 1826. 


2. Woodstock, or the Cavalier ; a Tale of the Year Sixteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty-one. By the Author of “ Waverley,” “ Tales 
of the Crusaders,” §c. In3 vols. Edinburgh, Constable and 
Co., 1826. 


3. Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads ; a Novel. 
By one of the Authors of “ The Rejected Addresses,” In 3 
vols. London. Colburn, 1826. 


“ Prace aux dames,” say all codes of politeness ; and were it not 
so, our early obligations to our old favourite, Mrs. Radcliffe, should 
insure her posthumous work the foremost place in the catalogue 
of those books of romantic fiction which remain to be noticed by 
us. At the same time we cannot deny having shared in the dis- 
appointment which the world in general has felt on perusing its 
pages. The principal fault seeius to be, that it consists too much 
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of feasts, tournaments, and processions, without introducing any 
characters sufficiently prominent to concentrate the reader's inte- 
rest upon themselves. Even the fair lady of Gaston de Blonde- 
ville is little more than a mute personage, who bestows her faith 
lightly on an untried lover, and appears to console herself easily 
enough for his detection and death. The kinsman of the mur- 
dered knight also excites no other feeling than that of moe a 
for an oppressed and innocent man; and when once set at libe 

no one thinks more about him. Now, as it is quite needless “ 
remark the power evinced in Mrs. Radcliffe’s former works, of 
creating the interest in question, it is probable that in the present 
instance she purposely kept it down, for the sake of giving a more 
perfect imitation of the Gothic chronicles, whose pithy, antiquated 
style is so happily caught, and which she appears to have copied 
merely for her own amusement. This, perhaps, was not nece 
Even a bass relief, or one of those pieces of Gothic blazonry of 
which Gaston reminds us, is not rendered out of keeping by 
some one ee figure which may serve as a rallying point to 
the eye. We have, however, no right to criticise a work which the 
modesty of the authoress never intended for publication, and in which 
her own good judgment would probably have led her to supply 
the defect “which we have remarked, had she brought it before the 
world. Its merits are, after all, considerable, and much occurs 
to remind the reader, in parts, of her former happiest efforts, par- 
ticularly in the manner in which the whole ghostly agency is 
managed. The wild ballad which is introduced (with the prolix 
imitation of Sir Walter Scott, which follows as a separate tale) 
also shows undiminished powers in her favourite department. 
And when, in addition, we learn the benevolent purpose for which 
the three volumes have been published, and have the satisfaction 
of receiving from the best authority a contradiction of the tales of 
derangement and misery which were so unaccountably circulated 
respecting a very happy and rational woman, we think that Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s surviving friends deserve the thanks of the public 
better than is usually the case in similar instances. 

In classing and mentioning together Woodstock and Bramblet 
House, the public have paid a justly-deserved compliment to Nie 
Smith, the author of the latter work ; and confirmed by their suf- 
frage the honourable mention made of it in the preface to Wood- 
stock. It is no small success to have written at the same time, 
and in a great degree on the same subject, with the most popular 
author of the day, and not only to have received, but to wear be- 
comingly, the favourable testimony which no one can bestow with 
a better grace than the Scots novelist. The style and manner of 
the latter, indeed, has been in most instances so happily caught by 
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Mr. Smith, on whose merits in a different department of writing we 
need not enlarge, that the reader finds it difficult to separate in his 
recollection the two books and their events, and 

them together as the beginning and sequel of the same story. In 
impartiality and historical accuracy, the author of Waverley has 
wilfully fallen short of his disciple; though the total deviation 
from faets so well known as the circumstances of Charles's flight 
is not likely to mislead any reader. The fine old picture at Ditch- 
ley, the great dog introduced therein, the legends recorded of him 
and “ the loyal Lee,” his master, and above all, the facts of the 
“‘ merry devil of Woodstock,” were, no doubt, strong temptations 
to the glaring liberties which are taken with historical truth, to the 
detriment of Colonel Wyndham, Bridget Lane, the Pendrills, and 
other of Charles’s real preservers, who might have formed a vari- 
ous and effective dramatis persone. 

Though as avowed an admirer of the unfortunate and extinct 
race of the Stuarts as the Persian Prince was of the Princess Bedi 
at Jernal, who died some hundred years before his own birth, the 
author of Woodstock has not invested Charles (whose portrait in 
both works is drawn with great spirit and truth) with more merits 
than certainly belonged to him during his better days of probation. 
We doubt, however, whether Cromwell receives his full measure 
of justice in the forcible and elaborate character of him which the 
pages of Woodstock present. At one time he betrays a mean and 
blood-thirsty spirit to his creature, Pearson; at another, he par- 
dons his most determined enemies, each on some frivolous pretext 
or other; on a third occasion, he discloses his most secret thoughts 
in a long soliloquy, uttered in the presence of a stranger and a 
suspected person. Now, all this is inconsistent with that strength 
of character and uate of purpose which so eminently distin- 
guished the usurper. It is true that Cromwell possessed and stu- 
died less personal dignity than perhaps has ever distinguished an 
adventurer so transcendently successful as himself. Brutus never 
counterfeited a more clownish and ungainly demeanour in the days 
of the Tarquins, than belonged naturally to the English Protector 
when at the summit of his ambition,—coupled too with the ten- 
dency to practical jokes on which Mr. Smith has remarked. Nor 
was he deficient in a certain blunt kindliness of nature, which 
sat well on him as the representative of democracy. We have 
even heard a Welsh family legend which attributes to him the 
merit of saving Sir John Owen’s life, ** because the poor Welsh- 
man had nobody to speak a good word for him; amerit which Pen- 
nant assigns to reton, and Mrs. Hutchinson claims for her husband, 
At the saine time he was prompt and decisive in his punishinents, 
and so profound a master of dissimulation, as to render it 
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doubtful at this day whether in fact he was more of an Independ- 
ent than Mohammed Ali Buonaparte was of a Turk. If neither 
justly nor greatly, he at all events acted wisely and systematically, 
m furtherance of those ambitious plans which manifested them- 
selves so soon after the death of Essex. Even the match at 
cushion-pelting, mentioned by Ludlow, which had nearly become, 
in the hands of the latter, the * violent and hazardous exercise” 
which Mr. Smith calls it, had for its object the breaking up of a 
conference which had served Cromwell's purpose, and was going 
further than he thought fit, at the risk of breaking his own neck 
down stairs. On the whole, therefore, in spite of all the powerful 
writing bestowed by the author of Woodstock on Cromwell’s cha- 
racter, it does not perfectly realize our idea of the impenetrable 
man who overawed and dictated to more than half of Christendom. 
In the imaginary characters, on the contrary, and more particu- 
larly in those of the higher and more heroic cast, Woodstock 
leaves competition at a distance. Sir Henry Lee must satisfy the 
most fastidious reader, as a thorough-bred gentleman of the old 
chivalrous school, such as fought on the side of the Falklands, the 
Langdales, and the Granvilles, before the character of the royalist 
had sunk into that of the turbulent, drunken cavalier, or the cause 
of freedom was degraded by cant and hypocrisy: a strict main- 
tainer of family discipline, and accomplished at all points in 
knightly knowledge and knightly exercises. The least of Sir 
Henry’s merits is the hardihood which hurried him on horseback 
im six weeks “ after lying on Edgehill field all night, bleeding like 
a bullock from five several wounds ;”” and which shows itself again 
in the infinite composure with which he explains the petard which 
is about to drive in his halt-door within a few yards of him. The 
great charm of the character is, the complete absence of all selfish 
feeling, and the quick sensibility to any honourable or generous trait 
in others, which by comparison throws Sir John Compton, his brother 
loyalist, so far mto the background. The pride of Sir Henry, 
which at first sight appears a prominent feature, is rather a punc- 
tilious sense of the conduct befitting * a loyal Lee” in adversity, 
than a jealousy of any personal attentions to himself as a baronet 
and royal ranger ; for he finds a ready excuse for every one who, 
like Lear’s knights, have from necessity forsaken his train. Bred 
himself in the strict discipline of those times, ‘“‘ when he dared no 
more have given his tongue the rein before a doctor of divinity, 
than have spoken in church in service-time,” he merely maintains 
his own dignity as a part of the wholesome general system of the 
rood old days of his youth, and enforces the claims of others as 
he would his own. Two, perhaps, of the happiest touches in the 
book are his cordial recognition of Wildrake as the preserver of 
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the child,—* Sir, I honour you for your humanity,” &c. ; and his 
parting with his son and the King,—“ There was a tear in his e 
as he took leave of me—I am sure of it—Would’st not die 
him, boy?” 

In his very weaknesses there is somewhat gallant and knightly. 
“ Artless save in the hero’s art,” as was sung or said of a greater 
character in real life, his jealousy of his own declining powers is 
that of a noble old war-horse accustomed to be first in the ch 
and the vanity which his past situation has ill-qualified him to 
suppress, peeps out in a manner at once interesting and diverting. 
In the characteristic scene with Markham Eve which we are 
about to quote, the remembrance of his recent discomfiture by 
the puritan Tomkins is well managed, as embittering the angry 
feelings which struggle with his natural placability and candour, 
his recollections of former days, and “ his love of the buck that 
stands best at bay.” If we may be permitted a second bestial 


comparison, it is the testiness of the old lion just battered by the 
hoofs of the ass. 


““* You mistake me greatly, Mr. Markham Everard,’ replied the 
knight. ‘It is not our purpose to return to the Lodge to-night, nor, 
by Our Lady, to-morrow neither. I meant but to intimate to you, in 
all courtesy, that at Woodstock Lodge you will find those for whom 
you are fitting society, and who, doubtless, will afford you a willing 
welcome; which I, sir, in this my present retreat, do not presume to 
offer to a person of your consequence.’ 

“* For Heaven’s sake,’ said the young man, turning to Alice, ‘tell 
me how I am to understand language so mysterious.’ 

“ Alice, to prevent his increasing the restrained anger of her father, 
compelled herself to answer, though it was with difficulty, ‘We are ex- 
pelled from the Lodge by soldiers.’ 

“« * Expelled—by soldiers!’ exclaimed Everard in surprise—‘ there 
is no legal warrant for this.’ 

“* None at all,’ answered the knight, in the same tone of cutting 
irony which he had all along used, ‘ and yet as lawful a warrant, as for 
aught that has been wrought in England this twelvemonth and more, 
You are, I think, or were, an Inns-of-Court man—marry, sir, your en- 
joyment of your profession is like that lease which a prodigal wishes 
to have of a wealthy widow. You have already survived the law which 
you studied, and its expiry doubtless has not been without a legacy— 
some decent pickings, some merciful increases, as the phrase goes. 
You have deserved it two ways—you wore buff and bandalier, as well 
as wielded pen and ink—TI have not heard if you held forth too,’ 

“ «Think of me and speak of me as harshly as you will, sir,’ said 
Everard, submissively. ‘I have but, in this evil time, guided myself 
by my conscience, and my father’s commands,’ 

**O, an you talk of conscience,’ said the old knight, ‘1 must have 
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mine eye upon you, as Hamlet says. Never yet did Puritan cheat so 
grossly as when he was appealing to his conscience; and as for thy 

“He was about to proceed in a tone of the same e invective, when 
the young man interrupted him, by saying, in a firm tone, ‘Sir Henry 
Lee, you have ever been thought noble—Say of me what you will, 
but speak not of my father what the ear of a son should not endure, 
and which yet his arm cannot resent. ‘To do me such wrong is to in- 
sult an unarmed man, or to beat a captive.’ 

“* Sir Henry paused, as if struck by the remark. ‘'Thou hast spoken 
truth ih that, Mark, wert thou the blackest Puritan whom hell ever 
vomited, to distract an unhappy country.’ 

“** Be that as you will to think it,’ replied Everard ; ‘ but let me not 
leave you to the shelter of this wretched hovel. The night is drawing 
to storm—let me but conduct you to the Lodge, and expel these in- 
truders, who can as yet at least have no warrant for what they do. I 
will not linger a moment behind them, save just to deliver my father’s 
message.——Grant me but this much, for the love you once bore me!’ 

“* Yes, Mark,’ answered his uncle, firmly, but sorrowfully, ‘thou , 
speakest truth—I did love thee once. The bright-haired boy whom I 
taught to ride, to shoot, to hunt—whose hours of happiness were spent 
with me wherever those of graver labours were employed—I did love 
that boy—ay, and [ am weak enough to love even the memory of what 
he was.—But he is gone, Mark—he is gone; and in his room I only 
behold an avowed and determined rebel to his religion and to his 
king—a rebel more detestable on account of his success, the more in- 
famous through the plundered wealth with which he hopes to gild his 
villainy.—But I am poor, thou think’st, and should hold my peace, 
lest men say, ‘Speak, sirrah, when you should.’—Know, however, that 
indigent and plundered as I am, I feel myself dishonoured in holding 
even but this much talk with the tool of usurping rebels.—Go to the 
Lodge, if thou wilt—yonder lies the way—but think not that to regain 
my dwelling there, or all the wealth I ever possessed, in my wealthiest 
days, I would willingly accompany thee three steps on the greensward. 
If L must be thy companion, it shall be only when thy red-coats have 
tied my hands behind me, and bound my legs beneath my horse’s belly. 


Thou may’st be my fellow-traveller then, I grant thee, if thou wilt, but 
not sooner.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 108-111. 


In the high-wrought feelings and courage of Alice, and the de- 
licate tact which teaches her so well to distinguish between real 
and false shame, we recognise a softened likeness of her father, a 
touch of whose determined spirit gives force to the character 
without rendering it masculine. Nor does Colonel Everard, her 
lover, degenerate from his uncle and tutor. In making his hero 

a puritan officer, the author was evidently conscious of the un- 
promising materials which he had chosen, and has put forth his 


strength successfully in investing them with fine qualities of the 
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Hutchinson and Ludlow stamp. Possessing naturally the impa- 
tient, daring, decisive temperament, which gives him, hke Ravens- 
wood, a marked ascendancy in his own sphere, he barely keeps it 
in subjection by the same steady resolve and religious principle 
which has kept him true to his adopted cause at the sacrifice of hi 

dearest hopes, notwithstanding his disgust at those with whom that 
cause has thrown him in contact. Nor, in spite of the predomi- 
nance of the latter feeling, expressed as it is in the admirable 
scene with Bletson and Desborough (vol. ii. p. 102,). with such 
annihilating contempt, does his consistency give way, till the gene- 
— of Charles, in avowing himself, fairly hurries him into loy- 


“* There was something in the manner of Charles that was extremely 
affecting ; something, too, in his condition as a fugitive in the kingdom 
which was his own by inheritance, that made a direct appeal to Eve- 
rard’s bosom—though in contradiction to the dictates of that policy 
which he judged it his duty to pursue in the distracted circumstances of 
the country. He remained, as we have said, uncovered; and in his 
manner testified the highest expression of reverence, up to the point 
when such might seem a symbol of allegiance. He bowed so low as 
almost to approach his lips to the hand of Charles—but he did not 
kiss it.—* I would rescue your person, sir,’ he said, ‘ with the purchase — 
of my own life. More——’ He stopped short, and the king took up 
his sentence where it broke off—‘ More you cannot do,’ said Charles, 
‘to maintain an honourable consistency—but what you have said is 
enough. You cannot render homage to my proffered hand as that of 
a sovereign, but you will not prevent my taking yours as a friend, if 
you allow me to call myself so—I am sure, as a well-wisher at least.’ 

“The generous soul of Everard was touched—He took the king’s 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

“*QOh! he said, ‘ were better times to come——’ 

‘“** Bind yourself to nothing, dear Everard,’ said the good-natured 
prince, partaking his emotion.” —Vol. iii. pp. 116, 117. 


The provoking embarrassments into which his stedfast friend- 
ship to Wildrake leads him, are well managed, so as to give that 
more cordial and familiar view of Everard’s character, which is 

to create a real interest; at the same time that some of 
the most amusing scenes in the book arise from their recurrence. 
To pass over the several subordinate personages, among whom. the 
presbyterian pastor Holdenough is very honourably treated, and 
the original “ merry devil of Woodstock” degraded unreasonably, 
as we think, into the double-faced ruffian Joe Tomkins,—the 
aforesaid Wildrake possesses, as a sketch, a tolerable share of ori- 
ginality, although formed from materials with which all must be 
familiar. Were it not that this most roistering Roger affords a 
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foil to Sir Henry Lee, showing the distinction between the _ 
royalist and the pot-house cavalier, and serves to displa 
friendly virtues of Markham, there would be rather too much of 
him and his low propensities; as it is, we could better spare a 
better man. Many redeeming points he certainly in 
t perfection ; and one strictly accurate trait ought not to be 
rotten, that his most serious duel was with a student who would 
take the wall of a clergyman. Now, had Mr. Smith paid the 
same attention to the keeping of the cavalier character as it ex- 
isted under all circumstances, he never would have allowed Sir 
John Compton to pass over, in the first scene, the abuse of his 
chaplain by the drunken bully Whitaker. No one, of course, 
will think of comparing the two knights, excepting as he would 
compare the flattest of Sir John’s cavalier anthology of a thou- 
sand and one songs with the glorious glee of “ King Charles ;” 
but it may even be doubted whether the spouse of Juffrouw Weeg- 
schaal is much to be preferred to the nae brave, and less heart- 
less Wildrake. We do not say that the character of Sir John 
Compton, such as it is, is not well and amusingly kept up; but as 
a pére noble, it should consistently have had a little more of good 
and high feeling. Though Jocelyn possesses the necessary quan- 
tum of merit and accomplishments which should exist in a hero 
of romance, and performs his devoir well both with sword and 
guitar, yet is he inferior to Colonel Everard, as a creature of mere 
impulse to one of strongly-repressed passion and enthusiasm—a 
vain and choleric boy to a full-grown hero of pith and manhood, 
whose self-command shows him qualified to command others. It 
was, perhaps, consistent with the author's purpose, that a person 
destined for so many mixed.adventures should not be a very per- 
fect or scrupulous character; but there was no necessity why he 
should forfeit that consistency which in love, above all things, 
should belong to the youth whose marriage is to conclude the 
story, and which should be even more rigorously observed in 
fiction than in reality. It may be considered as a general rule in 
fiction, that mutual love at first sight between two parties, one of 
whom has saved the other's life, ought not to cal’ inetfectually, 
unless there be some material obstacle arising from character, re- 
ligion, or circumstances, on which the reader may ive that a 
perplexing interest is to turn, and may suspend the conjugal 
arrangement which he has formed in his own mind. In the pre- 
sent instance, neither the episode of the Wattons, nor the pa- 
thetic incident of Constance’s taking the veil, makes amends for 
the disappointment which is felt on her account, and the substi- 
tution of an inferior person, dowered at her expense, in the place 
which she was fit and willing to fill. Nor dees Jocelyn derive 
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much honour from the transaction. Perverted taste, and insen- 
sibility to merit, are in themselves no small blots in the scutcheon 
of a hero of romance; but the heir of Brambletye, in addition, 
first trifles with the affections of the noblest character in the book, 
and then marries and lives on her bounty, leaving her to take the 
veil, with het ** constant, loving, noble nature” unchilled and un- 
altered, because it seems she could not be happy and preserve the 
dignity of a heroine. Thus our interest is entirely abstracted 
from the married couple, and accompanies the solitary lady to her 
retirement; a state of matters judiciously avoided in lv and 
Waverley, by the interposition of obstacles not existing in the 
present case, 

The merits of the two plots are as different as were obvious! 
the purposes of the authors in forming them. In Woodstock, 
the attention is confined to a few leading characters, and one or 
two absorbing subjects of interest. In Drienblelye House, it is 
intended to give a lively chronicle of the principal events and per- 
sonages of the time, sufficiently connected by a tale, to fix them 
inthe memory. Inthe one case, the ert action is brought 
within the compass of a few days; in the other, spread over 
several years. The one novel resembles an historical picture, con- 
sisting of a few figures, marked by strong lights and shades, — 
where nothing interferes to break the unity and breadth of the 
design or divert the eye from the principal group. The other 
more reminds us of a long perspective of many hundred objects, 
ingeniously grouped, and vividly portrayed, but rather distract- 
ing the eye with their numbers. The desire to omit nothin 
characteristic of a marked era of our history has led Mr. Smit 
rather too much into detail‘on some points with which we are 
already familiar, and on others rather too trivial to be recorded. 
Nothing can improve upon Defoe’s description of the pinenes 
which in real home-felt horror is ei paralleled ake 
picture of the yellow-fever at Philadelphia ; the particulars of the 
fire are sinaniie impressed on our recollections, and the a 
touching for the evil might surely have been left out without de- 
triment. It is true that most of the court scenes, particularly 
the chatter of Lady Babington, the catastrophe of the Virtues, 
and the witty vagaries of Rochester (whose character is kept up 
to the life), are sketched in the true Waverley taste. But it seems 
considered necessary, that Milton, Ashmole, Izaak Walton, and 
other worthies, should all make their successive entries, say 
something short and appropriate, and walk off the stage again, 
like the characters in Garrick’s Jubilee. By thus dividing his 
forces, the author of Brambletye weakens their effect; insomuch, 
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that it is perfectly possible to lay the book aside for the calls of 
business or exercise, or even to bear the delay of the third 
volume’s arrival, without the same impatiencé with which we 
hurry to the conclusion of Woodstock. 

The masterpiece of Brambletye House, and the part in which 
it will least shrink from a comparison with the Waverley novels, 
is the whole establishment of Adrian “eae 3 with his Dutch 
Sancho, Winky Boss, alias Wouter Weegschaal, who, like Lady 
Handy’s quondam husband, steps in just opportunely to remove 
** Madame de Trop.” The scene of the burgomaster’s house and 
its appurtenances fills up, as well as a Dutch or Flemish picture 
of the higher class, the ideas with which we people the old gable- 
ended brick edifices of the Netherlands, with their multitudinous 
windows—day-dreams of the times when, as honest Grimstone’s 
emblazoned black-letter saith, 


The Muses, Neptune, Mars, and Mercurie, 
Did take their seates up in Lower Germanie. 


We fancy the clasped folio on a table covered with a gorgeous 
Persian carpet, opening at some quaint legend or occult science, 
and marked with a Levantine chain of Zeeckin gold ; a sword and 
theorbo hanging on the wall, a handful of Roman medals scattered 
on the floor, alchymical retorts mingling with musty bonds upon the 
shelves, a parroquet on the perch, breaking the chiaro oscuro of 
the massy oaken roof, and a long perspective of rich galliots and 
argosies glittering, with their high-carved sterns, through the 
latticed casement. In the centre, stands the worthy Hoogen- 
mooghen himself, with his Spanish cloak and jewelled agraffe, his 
pone beard, and diamond ring, just such a portly figure as Rem- 

randt delighted to draw, and answering perfectly to our ideas of the 
magnanimous prince-merchant of the days of De Witt and Van 
Tromp. Good judgment is shewn in not infusing too great a 
tinge of Medicean elegance into his ambassadorial importance, 
his pedantry, and his vertd; which, however, are free from any 
character of boorishness. Though educated late in life, he is 
made as much of a high-minded gentleman as Sir Henry Lee 
himsclf would have been, if born and bred in a Dutch counting- 
house. Even his purse-pride, blended as it is with loftier traits, 
has nothing selfish or vulgar in it. Money is merely valued by 
him as the test and gauge of his success in life, and the means of 

erforming liberal actions ; as a sort of Dutch honour, of which 
e resents being robbed of a particle, as an insult on his vigilance, 
while he gives away thousands voluntarily. The following dia- 
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logue, or rather monologue, introduces us characteristically to 
the potentate of nutmegs and ducatoons :— 


“* You may see that time has taken me by the beard, a touch that 
turns every thing to grey, to show us that the evening of life is coming 
on. You would have been welcome, Sir, without the Alderman’s 
autograph, if there be truth in Seneca’s averment, that personal come- 
liness is a letter of recommendation. Even merit is enhanced by it; 
Petronius Arbiter was right. ‘ Gratior est pulchro veniens & corpore 
virtus.’ You see, Sir, I am giving you credit beforehand, for when I 
look at you I can never believe you will justify the exclamation ap- 
plied to Ovid’s larva—O quale caput, at cerebrum non habet.’ 

“Just as he had finished this somewhat unnecessary and pedantic 
display of his classical lore, Jocelyn observed that the window was 
darkened by a bale which was being craned up to the warehouse 
above, at sight of which the Burgomaster, putting his head to the 
window, bawled out—‘* Double S in a diamond. No, 278,—what is 
the weight!’ A voice from below gave the necessary information, 
which the merchant entered in a book before him, and then turning to 
Jocelyn, inquired, ‘* Are not those delightful nutmegs ?’ 

*** Really, Sir, I cannot say,’ he replied, ‘ as I never tasted them.’ 

** Tasted them!’ exclaimed the Burgomaster, with an expression of 
some contempt ; ‘ cannot you judge by the smell? They are just ar- 
rived from Amboyna.’ 

“Our hero declared that the odour was delicious, and indeed the 
whole house was perfumed with the fragrance of spices, over which 
not even the smoke of its master’s pipe could predominate. 

““* Did you see my noble vessel in the river?’ continued the mer- 
chant, ‘de Vrouw Roosje; the Lady Rose, the richest ship that ever 
entered Rotterdam. These bales are just brought up from her in 
lighters, for she is yet too deep in the water to come into the har- 
bour. And yet she has nothing in her but spices. Aha! young man, 
think of that!’ He evidently thought a good deal of it himself, for his 
whole figure expanded with delight as he took the pipe from his mouth 
for a moment, inflated his capacious cheeks till they resembled those 
of Boreas, and deliberately puffed out the smoke with another inter- 
jection of—* Aha! young man, think of that!’ 

“One of the fragrant bales was again passing the window, when, in- 
stead of contemplating it with the same complacency as the former, 
his countenance was marked with anger as he called out in a loud 
voice—*‘ Peterkin Voorst ! Peterkin Voorst !’ 

“* Ja, mijn heer, ja,’ replied some one from below. 

“** Who is in the lighter, repairing the bales ?’ 

“*Wouter Vanwangen,’ was the reply. ‘ Dismiss him instantly,’ 
cried the wrathful Burgomaster ; ‘he has left a hole in the last bale, 
and three of the nutmegs have already fallen out. ‘Stop yonder varlet 
of a boy, he has picked up one of them. Donder ende blixem! are 
we to be ruined by such careless knaves ?’ 

“ As if not to notice this act of meanness in so important a character 
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as the richest Burgomaster of Rotterdam, Jocelyn had fixed his eyes 
upon one of the pictures in the apartment, which his host observing, 
exclaimed, ‘ Aha! that is a curious picture; it was painted by Rem- 
brandt, while yet a younker in his father’s mill, which only admitting 
the light from above, imparted to his pencil that peculiar depth of 
light and shade from which he never afterwards deviated. Next to it 
is the portrait of his maid servant, which he placed in the window of 
his honse, and for several days deceived the good folks of Amsterdam, 
who mistook it for a real figure. I gave two hundred double ducats 
for the pair. Butif you are an admirer of these things, look at yonder 
gem, the shrimp-man, by Frans Miers. It cost me fifteen hundred 
florins. Aha! think of that !’”’—Vol. ii. p. 243-247. 


It is astonishing that an author possessing Mr. Smith’s keen 
tact and sense of the ridiculous, should have carried his imitation 
of the Waverley novels so far, as to adopt a worn-out piece 
of machinery which their author has discarded. Mrs. Mary 
Lawrence, the mad nun who meets us at every turn, is one 
of those specimens of anile omnipotence which, since the days 
of Meg Merrilies, have overrun the regions of fiction to an 
alarming extent, numerous enough to people Tam o’Shanter’s 
haunted barn, and strong and fleet enough to run down his 
* gude grey mare, Maggie,”’ in her full career; impervious to all 
physical wants, and in most instances, invulnerable. True it is, 
that the latter characteristic is spared us in Dame Law- 
rence, who is at length blown up in the den where she had, like 
the toad, 


“ Under the cold stone 
Sweltered venom sleeping got.” 


While on the other hand it is by no means explained how the 
bullet passed through the solid person of Jocelyn Joliffe into the 
age without doing him the least injury. But standing on the 
igh ground which the success of his present work has secured 
for Mr. Smith, a success achieved under circumstances which 
would have thrown many an author of merit into the shade, he 


really might dispense with the aid of these potent old women. 
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Arr. XI.—British India. 


1. The Political History of India, from 1784 to 1823. By Major- 
_ General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K-LS., F.R.S. §e. $e. 
In2 vols. London, Murray, 1826. 


2. The History, Design, and Present State of the Religious, Bene- 
volent, and Charitable Institutions, founded by the British in 
Calcutta, and its vicinity. ~4 Charles Lushington, Esq. of 

_ the Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta, 1824. 


lv anything can be more extraordinary than the British empire 
in the East, it is the apathy with which that empire is regarded 
by its possessors. This nation has proclaimed itself lord para- 
mount of the peninsula of India—it has assumed the actual 
government of half of that immense territory, and is virtually 
master of the rest. From the Indus to the Ganges, and from 
the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, “ through all that vast extent 
of country there is not a man who eats a mouthful of rice, but 


by permission of the East India Company,” And yet the great 


body of the nation, the Lords and Commons in Parliament as- 


sembled, the mass of their most intelligent and influential con- — 


stituents, the lights of the law and the church, the ornaments 
of either university, our eminent merchants, our historical and 
political students, know very little more of the East Indies than 
of Pekin or Timbuctoo. It seems, at first sight, that there is an 
obstinate determination in the public mind to continue in this 
ignorance. Circumstances have repeatedly occurred which were 
calculated to direct universal attention to this interesting quarter 
of the world. It was on the Indian field that the great states- 
men of the last age contended for popularity and power ;—that 
Mr. Fox was irreparably defeated, and the ig of Mr. Pitt 
secured. It was on the same field that Mr, Burke and Mr, 
Sheridan astonished their contemporaries with eloquence which 
has never been surpassed, and enriched our language with its 
most elaborate oratory. It was here, too, that the success of 
our negotiations and our arms afforded a bright and encouraging 
relief, when there was nothing to be seen in other parts of the 
but disgrace, disaster, and dismay. It was heve that the 

eye of rival nations, and even the penetrating glance of 

was fixed, as the spot where English power was most 

assailable; as the theatre on which, if the part that we had 
played was a of ambition and injustice, which they could 
not consistently condemn, it was a part, likewise, of well-sus- 
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tained effort, of uninterrupted heroism, of consummate political 
skill, and great national glory. 

But the various excitements thus offered to the. English mind 
roduced little or no effect. In the instance of Mr. Fox’s India 
ill, national attention was quickly diverted from that extraor- 

dinary measure to be devoted for a quarter of a century to the 
indirect consequences by which it was attended. In the im- 
hment of Mr. Hastings, the speeches of Sheridan contri- 
uted to sustain the reputation of that great but irregular genius 
to the melancholy close of his career; and those of Burke will 
endure toa iauak later day, to delight by their eloquence, know- 
ledge, imagination, and wit, and to grieve the heart of every 
friend to his memory by their cruelty, intemperance, and venom. 
The public listened in stupid admiration to both these great men, 
and remained, during the whole of their protracted prosecution, 
ignorant of its merits, and indifferent to its result. The victo- 
rious administrations of Marquess Cornwallis and Marquess 
Wellesley were forgotten before they could be recorded. The 
more recent triumphs of Marquess Hastings are not known or 
regarded beyond the immediate wren of the India-house ; 
and, even in this dull, uneventful season, the only war which 
raged in the world has been brought in silent successes to its 
close, without exciting one decided expression of censure or 
applause. 

‘or is the civil government of India a more fortunate candi- 
date for public notice than its military affairs. The abuses and 
irregularities which preceded the administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis have been corrected; fresh evils of a different description 
have sprung up, and are bearing fruit; and what does the nation 
at large know or care about either the one or the other? The 
commercial monopoly of the East India Company has been di- 
vided into two parts; half of it has been annihilated, and half 
of it has been preserved: and what attention have we bestowed 
upon the causes or the consequences of these measures? The 
last renewal of the charter took place at a time when the govern- 
ment and the country were intent upon France and Spain, and 
had not a moment, or a word, ora thought, to throw away on 
India. The Company, and its advocates, produced witnesses 
and arguments to wae that the commerce could not be opened 
without the ruin of every individual who engaged in it, and the 
ultimate loss of our empire. Merchants and manufacturers 
called loudly for a free trade. Ministers pronounced the mono- 
poly a nuisance, and resolved to continue the most considerable 
branch of it for the term of twenty years. With the single ex- 
ception of Lord Grenvyille’s celebrated speech, there was not an 
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attempt, upon the of any leading statesman, to discuss the 
t questions of Indian sine the whole business was 
uddled up, and concluded in a manner which will excite the 
astonishment of posterity, and which nothing but the cireum- 
stances of the time can excuse. 
We apprehend that the cause of this neglect may be easily 
inted out:—it is not the distance of the scene; it is not an 
idea that its affairs are unimportant; but it is the separation | 
which exists between Indian and all other business. The Bri- 
tish dominions in the East have a government of their own; the 
young men who are proceeding thither have an education of their 
own; the old men who return from it have their own peculiar 
occupations, habits, associates, and interests. The soldiers con- 
stitute a separate army; the sailors are a class by themselves ; 
the judges, and lawyers, and clergymen, are hardly known amon; 
the untravelled members of these respective professions; a 
the consequence is, that the two countries are as little acquainted 
with each other as they were fifty years ago. But this unnatural 
state of things cannot last: whichever way we turn, there are 
evident symptoms of its decline. The monopoly of the China 
trade can hardly be renewed: Anglo-Indians are beginning to 
return home at an earlier:age, and will, of course, mix more and | 
more with the rest of the people. The superior education re- 
ceived by the Company’s servants makes them much more capa- 
ble of explaining its situation, and enforcing its claims, than they 
have heretofore been. The Government at home is stronger, 
and more at leisure, and appears to be more decidedly bent upon 
the introduction of practical improvements and reform, than at 
any previous period of our histery: And, what is a better sign 
than all the rest, a conviction that it is our duty, as a nation, to 
convey moral and religious instruction to the East, is gradually 
forcing itself upon the minds of the people; and a feeling is 
excited upon the subject, which may lead, under proper direction, 
to the happiest results. | 
The volumes which we have now to introduce to the reader, 
are calculated, if we mistake not, to promote this desirable end. 
Sir John Malcolm has furnished us, with what he terms, a po- 
litical Hi of India; and Mr. Lushington has published an 
Account of the Religious and Charitable Institutions, founded 
the British, in Calcutta and its any The object of | 
writers is, in some respects, the same. Both desire to vindicate 
the conduct and character of their countrymen, as regards the 
British empire in the East; and while Sir John pursues his 
course by contending that this empire has not been wrongfully 
acquired, Mr. Lushington describes the measures which are now 
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im progress for its improvement. The 
are important and interesting, and can 
notice of such as feel for the honour 
desirous of increasing the happiness 
The Anglo-Indian possessions are | i 

splendid nae gm has no justification or excuse ; and 
system upon which they are governed, has been the theme of 
bitter invective, severe satire, and unqualified condemnation. 
To wipe off this stigma from the British name, would be an 
achievement of no ordinary kind, and even the attempt is credit- 
able to the feelings of those by whom it is undertaken, and, di- 
rectly or indirectly, must prove useful. 

The outline of Sir John Malcolm’s argument is extremely 
simple. He contends that our Indian empire “ rose rapidly into 
greatness under the influence of causes which were irresistible 
in their force, and which it was not possible to control.” He 
lays it down as the principle which his work is to develop and 
establish ; that “ from the day on which the company’s troops 
marched one mile from their factories, the increase of their ter- 
ritories and their armies became a principle of self-preservation ; 
and at the end of every one of those numerous contests, in which 
they were involved by the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of their 
neighbours, or by the rapacity and ambition of their own ser- 
vants, they were forced to adopt measures for improving their 
strength.” ‘ Such in a few words is the history of the progress 
of the East India Company to power.” Sir John’s first volume 
contains his proofs of this assertion, as it respects the period 
which ela between 1784 and 1823. The second volume 
carries us back to earlier times: and reviews the administrations 
of Lord Clive and Mr. Hastings. We could have wished that a 
more natural order had been followed in the consideration of 
those events ; and that the earlier portion of them had been ex- | 
amined in greater detail. Whether Sir John Malcolm's defence 
of our proceedings in India, be valid or invalid, depends in a 
great degree upon transactions which he has not stopped to no- 
tice. He contends, that the Company's wars of a more recent 
date have been wars of self-defence. But whence arose the 
danger? According to Sir John's own statement, it may be at- 
tributed to the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of their neigh- 
bours, (t.¢., we presume their European rivals), or to the rapa- 
city and ambition of their own servants. If the latter 
the danger, and the danger led to victories and conquests, the 
plea of self-defence cannot be admitted. And even if Sir John 
can shew that the misconduct of the Portuguese, the French, 
and the Dutch, compelled us to make war upon those nations, 
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to say that we had, therefore, a right to conquer India, would 
neither be an obvious nor a satisfactory inference. We 
hend that this is a fatal flaw in the argument which justifies the 
yor eer ene proceedings in the East, by referring them to self- 
nce. 
But without dwelling upon a question which it is of little 
practical importance to discuss, and upon which it is possible 
that we may haye’ mistaken Sir J. Malcolm's sentiments, let us 
turn to his explanation of subsequent events. A short account 
of Lord Clive’s conduct and opinions, which ought to, have been 
placed at the beginning, rather than at the end of the history, 
will put our readers in possession of Sir J. Malcolm's views re- 
ing India at that period. He defends Lord Clive against 
e charges of venality and oppression, which were urged against 
him during his life-time, and which have been believed without 
examination, by a certain portion of the community. To his 
heroism also, and general talents, Sir John does ample justice ; 
but his great political foresight, attracts, as it merits, the most 
marked commendation. 


“ In our endeavour to examine the real character of this extraor- 
dinary power, and to develop the causes which have siuce raised it to 
such magnitude, our first attention must be given to the opinions of. 
Lord Clive, who contributed beyond all others to its establishment. 

“ He ascribed the great change. in our condition at Madras to the 
ambition of the Freuch, and he sepreve to have deemed our situation 
in Bengal as nearly similar ; for there, as,on the coast of Coroman- 
del, our European were intimately connected with our Asiatic enemies. 

“ Referring to this union, and the feelings which would be pro- 
duced on the mind of Jaffier Ali by the attack of the principal settle- 
ment of the French, he expressed his opinion very strongly to the 
committee intrusted with the management of affairs at Calcutta. 

“<If you attack Chandernagore,’ he observes, ‘ you cannot stop 
there, you must go further; having established yourselves by force, 
and not by the consent of the Nabob, he, by foree, will endeavour ta 
drive you out again. | 

“« * We have at last arrived,’ he states in another letter, ‘ at that cri- 
tical period which I have long foreseen; 1 mean that period which 
renders it necessary for us to determine whether we can or shall take 
the whole to ourselves. | 

*«* F could have wished that our operations had been carried on u 
a plan of more moderation, and that we had not been abaaid to 
maintain any other military force than what might be sufficient to pre- 
serve and pursue our commercial advantages ; but since our views are | 
extended, and since commerce alone is not the whole of the Com- 

y’s support, we must go forward; to retreat is impossible.” — 
Vol. ii., p. 14-16. 
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_ We find in a letter, before noticed, nearly similar observations :-- 
“ * The very Nabobs,’ he remarks, ‘whom we support, would be 
either covetous of our possessions, or jealous of our power. Ambi- 
tion, fear, avarice, would be daily watching to destroy us. A victory 
would be but a temporary relief to us; for the dethroning of the first 
Nabob would be followed by the setting up of another, who, from the 
same principles, would, when his treasure admitted of his keeping u 
an army, pursue the very path of his predecessor. We must, indeed, 
become Nabobs ourselves, in fact if not in name; perhaps totally so, 
without disguise.’ 
-“ It is impossible to peruse the history of India, during the last fifty 
rs, without subscribing to the truth of every word here written. 
events have verified all Lord Clive’s predictions. ‘These were made 
from a correct knowledge of human nature, combined with an intimate 
acquaintance with the feelings, sentiments, and passions of the princes 
of India, and of the construction of Asiatic society and governments.” - 
Vol. ii., pp. 19, 20. 


The account of Warren Hastings, and the review of his admi- 
nistration, are much shorter than might have been expected. 
Regarding him as the first promoter, on a great scale, of the 
system which was subsequently adopted by Marquess Wellesley and 
Marquis Hastings, we imagined that Sir John Malcolm would 
have prefaced his history of their administrations by an outline 
at least of the political measures of Mr. Hastings. In this hope 
we are disappointed :—Mr. Hastings is dismissed in the first 
volume, with a single paragraph; and in the second, where he 
is treated with more consideration and favonr, the limited power 
of the Governor-General, and the state of the Company’s patro- 
nage, are noticed at some length, while the great question—Did 
he make unjust wars ?—is mentioned only for the purpose of 
announcing to us that it will not be answered. We regret this 
determination, both as it prevents our ascertaining Sir John 
Malcolm's sentiments upon a difficult and very important histori- 
cal subject, and still more, as a material defect in his work. It 
is barely possible for any one to form a decided and a correct 
opinion upon the wars, alliances, and conquests which have 
taken place since 1784, without having previously made up his 
mind upon the questions arising out of previous transactions. Sir 
John Malcolm undertakes to shew that all the later events were 
inevitable, the wars defensive, and the acquisitions of territory 
absolutely forced upon the English against their intention and 
their will. The soundness of this principle can never be esta- 
blished, unless we know what name to give to the operations 
which had been already concluded ; unless we are prepared to 
say that Warren Hastings, as well as his celebrated successors, 
was the victim of an unrelenting necessity, or that he was an 
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ambitious, unjust conqueror. If Sir John inclines to the latter 
opinion, as we cannot help suspecting that he does, it will bein- 
cumbent upon him to distinguish accurately between the cases 
of Mr. Hastings and the other aggrandizers of our Indian em- 
pire. If he believes, on the contrary, that Mr. Hastings was 
not to blame in this respect, that opinion ought to be avowed and 
defended, as an indispensable preliminary to the history of suc- 
ceeding times. The reader is entitled to know how far the prin- 
ciple of self-defence and necessity is carried by those who have 
recourse to it. We cannot determine its worth till we are 
acquainted with its full powers. For these reasons we conceive 
that a defence of Marquess Wellesley and Marquess Hastings 
ought to have contained a similar defence of Mr. Hastings, or a 
distinct disavowal of his proceedings. Grave doubts will be 
entertained respecting the soundness of Sir J. Malcolm’s reason- 
ing, from his omissions upon this subject; omissions for which 
we can hardly account, except by supposing that the historian 
shrunk from a defence of Mr. Hastings, as a task. above his 
strength, and yet did not venture tocondemn him, for fear of in- 
volving others in his sentence. 

Taking leave of Warren Hastings, and the olden time which 
preceded Mr. Pitt’s Bill, the history becomes more detailed, and 
the arguments of Sir John Malcolm acquire additional force. 
The principle of that bill, the charter under which it enacted that 
India should thenceforward be governed, declared that, “ to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India 
are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy 
of Great Britain.” Such was the avowed opinion of Mr. Pitt; 
and he acted upon it ina remarkable manner, during the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings. Such, too, was the long-cherished 
opinion of Mr. Dundas, who was, probably, the real author 

f the measures which were adopted for the better government 
of India; and who, for nearly twenty years, was the instrument 
for carrying them into effect. Such also, beyond a doubt, was 
the unfeigned wish and intention of Lord Cornwallis, the first 
person who could properly be called Governor-General of India, 
and who governed it with the universal approbation of his con- 
temporaries, and, as far as his foreign policy is concerned, of 
those who still survive him. And what were the first fruits of 
a principle so solemnly pronounced and so powerfully supported ? 
ss The aggressions O i Sultaun forced Lord Cornwallis 
into a war. Success led to his making a great accession 
to the Company’s territories, and the alliance of the Nizam of — 
the Deckan, into which he was compelled to enter, in order to 
insure the reduction of Tippoo, became the fruitful source of 
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political embarrassment to his successor; and, it might be 
added, of an enormous addition to the British empire. _ 


“The Tndian government in England could not be msensible to the 
éffects of the great changes which hat taken place in the 
state of British India. They had seen, perhaps with regret, that 
events, beyond their control, had forced the Marquess to a decided de- 
partute from the pacific system of forbearance and neutrality which 
they had believed practicable, and had so earnestly recommended to 
his pursuit ; and that, in opposition to views which they had taken of 
their interests, their territories had been greatly increased, and their 
political relations had been much extended, during his administration. 
“ The admission of the necessity which forced Lord Cornwallis into 
a course of measures so contrary to the wishes and policy of the 
government at home does not appear to have been followed by a con- 
clusion, that the same causes might again produce the same effect ; and 
a general impression would appear to have been at this period received 
in England, that his exertions had placed the affairs of the Company 
on the true footing of security and strength which had been so long 
desired; and that nothing was requisite but mild, moderate, and con- 
ciliatory counsels in the local authorities, to secure the lasting tranquil- 
lity and prosperity of the British possessions in India.”—Vol. i. pp. 115, 
116. 
Such counsels were pursued, without a moment’s interruption, 
by the successor of Marquis Cornwallis. But Sir John Malcolm, 
who pays ahandsome tribute of applause to the ability displayed 
throughout the administration of Sir John Shore, contends, with 
great appearance of reason, that its too pacitic character led ulti- 
mately to war. Tippoo Sultaun recruited his strength, and intrigued 
with the French, the Mahratias, and every native power which 
was dis to combine against the British. The Nizam, the 
principal ally of Lord Cornwallis, no longer placing the confidence 
which he had done in the English government, threw himself into 
the hands of the French. The Mahrattas acquired great addi- 
tional power by the concentrationof their scattered forces. The 
influence of.the Paishwah, one of their sovereigns, was nearly 
annihilated by his personal character, and his ministers would 
gladly have supported themselves by an intimate alliance with the 
ompany. But this alliance was declined; and the consequence 
was exaltation of Sindia, the chief of the rival branch of the 
Mahrattas, to the acknowledged supremacy over the whole empire. 
The system of neutral policy prescribed by the authorities in 
England, and er followed by the Governor-General, had 
only the effect of making the British power stationary, while all 
around it advanced; the confidence and attachment of allies 
were shaken; and enemies attributed our conduct not to mode- 
ration and justice, but to selfishness, timidity, and weakness, 
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The administration of Lord Wellesley forms a. striking 
contrast to that of Lord Teignmouth. first act of his 
government was the complete overthrow of Tippoo, whose domi+ 
nions ‘were divided among the British, their ally the Nizam, and 
the new Rajah of the Mysore, elevated to the throne by the power 
of the conquerors, and reigning under their protection and con- 
trol. The alliance with the Nizam had been previously ‘¢e- 
mented, in some degree by negotiation, and in some degree 
force, and it was rendered still more intimate after the destru 
tion of Tipe by putting an end to the ‘subsidy which had 
been paid for the maintenance of the British in his 
dominions, and accepting in its stead a’ cession of territory. 
This measure, well calculated to put an ‘end to the irritation 
arising from pecuniary transactions with an impoverished state, 
and at the same time to secure the English against the risks to 
which their alliances were exposed, from the weak and fluctuating 
councils of Indian courts, was extended to several other powers ; 
and if the cessions were not entirely compulsory, still less were the 
entirely free. The Mahrattas were the next object of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s attention, and they were accused of threatening the domi- 
nions of the Nizam. 


“ Before the date (June, 1822) on which Lord Wellesley received 
the report of the negotiations at Poonah, accounts had reached India 
of the peace of Amiens. The scene was consequently open to French 
intrigue ; and if Sindia regained, by the defeat of Holkar (an event 
then probable), the complete ascendency over the Paishwah, and the ‘en- 
tire control of the Mahratta empire, from the banks of the Ganges to 
the sea of Malabar—-there could not be a doubt in the mind of any man 
in the least degree acquainted with the constitution of the army of that 
chief, and the influence and authority of the French officers in his ser- 
vice, that their nation might, in a very few years, without violating one 
article of the treaty of peace, aid him to the consolidation of a mili 
power which would strike at the very existence ofthe British govern- 
ment in India. It did not ap likely that the execution of such a 
plan would meet with any serious obstacle in the jealousy of Sindia, 
who had become familiar with the system which it was the poli¢y of 
the French to pursue. To that both his predecessor and himself had 
owed their power ; and he was consequently disposed to pursue it. 

_ * The territories of the Paishwah having been the scene of con- 
tinual conflict, from the death of Madhoo Row, were not able, in their 
exhausted state, to support, even for a few months, the hordes of ban- 
ditti which were daily pouring in from Malwa and Hindustan, to con- 
tend at Poonah for the sovereignty of the Mahratta empire. 

“This fact, which cannot be disputed, made it evident, that if the 
armies of Sindia, Holkar, and Ragojee Bhonselah, were permitted to 
- make the provinces of the Poonah state their theatre of warfare, those 
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armies must be early forced by want, if not, invited by policy, to invade 
the territories of the British government, or its allies. This circum- 
stance therefore formed in itself a strong proof, not merely of the expe- 
diency, but of the necessity, of the measures pursued on this occasion 


by Lord Wellesley.” —Vol. i. pp. 248, 249. 


The result was an alliance with the Paishwah, concluded in 
December, 1802, at Bassein. The Paishwah agreed to make 
over territory to the amount of twenty-six lacs of rupees; the 
British bound themselves to maintain a subsidiary force for his 
support; and, at no distant interval, Sindia was. subdued by 
General Wellesley, and Holkar by Lord Lake. Sir John Mal- 
colm contends, all these measures, together with the pre- 
ceding and subsequent negotiations and treaties which are ab 
described in his history, were just and necessary, and followed 
inevitably from the destruction of Tippoo Sultaun. We had been 
compelled to make engagements with the Nizam, in order to 
secure his co-operation in that affair. Those engagements could 
not be fulfilled without establishing a commanding influence in 
the councils of the Poonah States; and when this was effected, 
the Poonah States in their turn were entitled to protection against 
Sindia and his confederates. Accordingly, Sindia was subdued 
and compelled to make extensive cessions of territory, and Hol- 
kar was driven from the strong-holds. of his family, and reduced 
to the condition of a freebooter. The ability with which these 
operations were designed and executed is beyond dispute; but 
their necessity and justice are questions upon which we are 
not to expect unanmity. The reasons assigned in the fore- 
going extract for the war against Sindia are not satisfactory 
to us; and while we admit that the maintenance of 
might by possibility have led to the establishment of a formi- 
dable French power in India, we cannot understand how so 
uncertain a could authorize the complete destruction 
of the parties to whom we were opposed. The English govern- 
ment, and the English people, were of opinion at the time, that 
Lord Wellesley was pursuing plans of ambition and conquest, 
and he was recalled on that account from his government. Sir 
John Malcolm pleads zealously for a reversal of the sentence that 
was then pronounced. But his object never can be gained, until 
he establishes a new theory of the law of nations, and persuades 
mankind to acknowledge that a country which has obtained dorni- 
nion in a distant quarter of the world has a right to subvert and 
destroy every power by which that dominion may be endangered. 
On no other principle can it be shown that our national career in 
the East is entitled to the epithet of just. Success has varnished 
many of its defects, and Marquess Wellesley enjoys the renown: 
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and popularity of a conqueror. But if his friends and admirers 
require us to acquit him of ambition, they must prove the neces- 
sity of his offensive wars by better arguments than Sir John Mal- 
colm has produced. 

Subsequent events have had a great effect in turning the tide 
of public opinion in favour of the system pursued by ness 
Wellesley. Lord Cornwallis, who was sent out to supersede him, 
and who evinced the most decided disapprobation of his later 
measures, died before any material result could be obtained from 
his pacific administration. Sir George Barlow, who succeeded to 
power, was not likely to diminish the reputation of his predeces- 
sors; and Earl Minto pursued a middle course, which led to an 
ultimate extension of the British empire, ter than Lord Wel- 
lesley had ventured to anticipate. Sir John Malcolm considers 
the measures of Lord Minto as a strong confirmation of his own 


opinions respecting the causes which have influenced our opera- 
tions in the East. 


“In 1813, Lord Minto returned to England, where he had been but 
a few weeks, when a sudden illness terminated the useful life of this 
virtuous and distinguished public servant. His loss at that juncture 
was 4 very serious misfortune, for no one was ever more calculated to 
succeed in impressing others with a just idea of the true condition of 
the Indian empire, or to give wiser counsel on every point connected 
with its future government. 

“The administration of Lord Minto differs essentially from that of 
every Governor-general who preceded him, It was impossible for a 
man possessed of such clear intellect, and so well acquainted with the 
whole science of government, to be long in India without being satis- 
fied that the system of neutral policy which had been adopted could 
not be persevered in without the hazard of great and increasing danger 
to the state. His calm mind saw, at the same time, the advantage of 
reconciling the authorities in England to the measure which he con- 
templated. Hence, he ever preferred delay, where he thought that it 
was unaccompanied with danger, and referred to the administration at 
home, whom he urged, by every argument he could use, to sanction 
the course he deemed best suited to the public interests. 

‘‘The government of Lord Minto had no result more important 
than the impression it conveyed to the authorities at home, of the utter 
impracticability of perseverance in that neutral policy they had desired 
to pursue. It was a progressive return to a course of aetion more 
suited to the extent, the character, and the condition of the British 
power; but when compelled to depart from the line prescribed, the 
measures adopted by this nobleman were so moderate, and the senti- 
ments he recorded so just, that it was impossible to refuse assent to 
their expediency and wisdom. A gradual change was thus effected in, 
the minds of his superiors in England, and this change tended in no. 
slight degree to facilitate the attainment of the advantages which have 
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We are ready to confess that this reasoning has its weight, and 
it, is. fortified by many other observations to the same effect, 
which are scattered through these entertaining and instructive 
volumes: but it is not conclusive evidence in defence of Lord 
“Wellesley. If it proves that his system was correct, it, cannot 
prove that he administered that system with moderation. If i 
shews that, from the nature of things, and the regular course of — 
events, conquest must ultimately come, it does not shew that 
Lord Wellesley acted wisely or properly in anGcipmting whe: 
was about to happen. If it even cotivinces us that the British 
empire in India could not have been preserved without such 
measures, it prepares the way for another question, namely, 
what is there so sacred or valuable in that empire as to authorize 
the employment of conquest for its preservation? 

The administration of Lord Hastings is represented as a 
stronger confirmation of Sir John Malcolm’s theory, and, in our 
Yea with still less reason. It is true that Lord Hastings, 
like Lord Wellesley, was a conqueror upon a latge scale, a 
added immense provinces to the British territories in the East. 
But what were his motives and reasons? The Nepaulese were 
unquestionably the aggressors; the Pindaries were a horde of 
freebooters and robbers; and the Mahrattas, having been weak- 
ened in a former contest, were desirous of recOvering their losses, 
failed in the attempt, and were destroyed: In each of these 
cases, Sir John Malcolm has succeeded in shewing that there was 
a just catise of war; and our readers cannot fail to perceive the 
difference between his summary of Lord Hastings’s adiministra+ 
_tion, and the arguments which have been already adducéd in 
_ ‘justification of the treaty of Bassein. 


“In concluding this sketch of the political administration of thé 
Marquess of Hastings, it is not intended to add much to the observa: 
tions already made upon the measures which he adopted. ‘The | 
and wisdom which he displayed in the war with Nepaul Was eat led 
by the moderate and political use he made of the success whith ulti- 
mately crowned the efforts of our arms against that state. e annial 
invasion of our territories by the Pindaries, and the discovery of re- 
iterated hostile combinations of the Mahrattas, had satisfied his mind 
of the necessity of destroying the former and reclaiming the latter, — 
éither by negotittion or by artns, from a course of policy, which, as 
Tong as it Was pursued, must defeat every effirt to establish the peace 
Of India upon a permanent basis: but a conviction of the expediency 

of such measures did not hurry him into the adoption of any stép like 
to precipitate a crisis which he perceived be He 
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and obtained the sanction. of the authorities in England to the procéed- 
te give protection to our subjects and allies, 
».“ When Lord Hastings recommended his wise and vigorous teehee 
of policy, he took care that the government in England should be pos 
sessed of the fullest information, as well as of his sentiments, on every 
part of this extensive subject. This was given in an able and luminous 
minute, in which he took a comprehensive view of the past and present 
condition of the empire. After reviewing those ties by which nations 
are held in obedience, or connected in social compact with each other, 
he considered in detail the application of those general maxims to the 
extraordinary situation of the British government in India ; and draw- 
ing his inferences from lessons of experience, he concluded ‘by stating 
his conviction of the wisdom of that line of policy which the Marquess — 
of Wellesley had pursued; shewing, by the statement of incontro- 
vertible facts, that, by following a contrary course, we had not only 
increased our embarrassments, but allowed war and desolation to 
spread over the face of the finest provinces of India, through the non- 
exercise of the commanding and paramount power Which we enjoyed 5 
and that we were now suffering from evils which had gained alarming 
magnitude, from our recent efforts to maintain this néw system: a 
eventful years to be not less at variance with 
. and security of other states, than with our ‘own safety end 
the tran tranquillity 
bcs: This strong to the authorities in England would not, ape 
bably, of itself if have © obtained their sanction to any measures likely to 
hazard a war, had not the increasing aggressions of the Pindaries 
verified the predictions of the Governor-general, and compelled the 
authorities in England to conclude ‘ that we could no abstain,’ 
to use their own words, ‘ from a vigorous exertion of military powet 
in vindication of che British pane, and in defence of Whe 
up to us for protection.’ ° 
_. “ Strong in the approbation of. his superiors, Lord Hastings carried 
thie plans of Lord Wellesley to completion on that very theatre where 
their p sto a successful issue had been arrested twelve years 
before. This great work was finished in the spirit in which it had 
been gE eyes hy and the Governor-general evinced, in the disposi- 
tion and employment of the vast means which he called forth for its 
high qualities of a general and a statesman. 

“ At the close of Lord Hastings’s government, our situation was 
different from what it was at the time when that nobleman arrived 
in India, The Company’s territories were greatly enl and their 
revenues increased. The Pindaries were annihilated. | Paishweh 
had been compelled to resign his throne, and retire to a spot assigned . 
him on the banks of the Ganges. The state of Nagpore had become 
dependant on the British government; and Sindia, the only ruler whose 
resources were undiminished, had shown, me = tis acts, that he hed 
ceased to cherish plans of 
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_ The Mahrattas, from their feeling and policy, as well as from those 
habits of predatory warfare on which the whole construction of their 
government is grounded*, were the natural enemies: of the British 
power. There could be no lasting peace between states whose objects 
and principles of government were always in collision. The first great 
shock to the power of this nation was given by Lord Wellesley. Their 
complete overthrow was reserved for Lord Hastings; and it has been 
confirmed by arrangements which limit the action of their remaining 
princes to a sphere that must prevent their disturbing, as heretofore, — 
the general peace of India. 
** When the Pindarie and Mahratta war terminated, Lord Hastings 
did not hesitate to proclaim that supremacy which now indisputably 
belonged to the British government; and from the manner in which 
every prince and chief of India hailed an avowal by which we became 
pledged to maintain the general peace, we may anticipate the benefits 
and blessings that must result from its adoption. The principles upon 
which this paramount power had been exercised are fully explained in 
another workt. Suffice it here to say, the leading objects are to pro- 
_ tect the weak, to curb the strong, and to promote, as far as we have 
the ability, the happiness and prosperity of all oyer whom we have in- 
fluence or control.” —Vol. i. pp. 589, 593. 


This 8 erp would have been more satisfactory if it had not 
betrayed too evident a desire to vindicate Marquess Wellesley, by 
appealing to the ex post facto example of Marquess Hastings. 
But it shews that the latter acted wi t caution. He con- 
vinced others, as well as himself, that his measures were neces- 
sary and just: he waited till the parties to be attacked had un- 
equivocally manifested their character and their intentions: he 
waited till British interposition was desired and demanded 
throughout India: and he assumed the chief government over 
suffering millions, as their deliverer from intolerable oppres- 
sion. hat Sir John Malcolm has said respecting another 
and an earlier period of Indian history, may be applied with 
greater propriety to the conclusion of Marquess Hastings’s ad- 
ministration. ‘ It cannot be a matter of surprise that.the inha- 
bitants of that country rejoiced at the introduction of a govern- 
ment, which gave toleration to their religion, and security to their 
property, and which promised to them and their descendants‘a 
tranquillity more durable than what they had ever enjoyed.” 

On the whole, Sir John Malcolm has undoubtedly shewn that 
the conquest of India by Britain is of a very peculiar kind. It 
has little or no resemblance to former triumphs in that country : 


* Foran account of the principles of the government of this extraordinary 
nation, vide “ Central India,” vol. i., page 66, 


+ “ Central India,” vol. ii., page 264. 
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British India. 
it was not planned or desired by the authorities at home.’ The 
express, the repeated, the persevering orders from this country 
to abstain from aggrandizement, might almost suffice to exonerate 
the mother country from the blame which attaches to the trans- 
action, and leave her nothing but the honour of having pro- 
duced the men, and furnished the means by which that mighty 
empire was won. Yet, still, if she is required to produce the 
title-deeds to her Indian estate, she has nothing to bring into 
court but her sword. Justice and equity have little to say on the 
occasion. She rules in India by the seif-same title by which the 
Spaniards rule in Mexico, or the Saxons in Britain; and it is only 
the use which remains to be made of her power, that she can 
distinguish herself from the vulgar herd of usurpers and con- 
-querors, and at one, in some measure, for the assumption of an 
authority of which the origin was decidedly unjust. least 
We trust that these observations will not be construed into a 
censure upon Sir John Malcolm, much less into a condemnation 
of his present work. Our object, on the contrary, is to recom- 
mend the perusal of it, and to assure our readers that the details 
which we have been unwillingly compelled to pass over, will 
prove quite as interesting as those general results which have, for 
‘the present, engrossed our attention. The narrative is perspi- 
‘cuous and amusing; it bears abundant marks of being written 
by one who acted a distinguished and honourable part in the 
great events which are described. The intimate acquaintance 
with the natives of India, the high sense of honour, and uncom- 
promising observance of good faith, the comprehensive views 
and vigorous measures, which signalized Sir John Malcolm’s 
career, and rendered hinran universal favourite in the East, are 
transferred with great spirit-to his history; and the shrewd ob- 
servations of an experienced politician are delivered with an air 
of military frankness which leaves an agreeable impression upon 
the mind. He has furnished invaluable materials for a general 
history of India, whenever such a work shall be undertaken by 
-a writer who is competent to the task; and, if we cannot con- 
gratulate him upon having established the whole of his case, we 
are at least bound to thank him for a clear explanation of the 
intricate transactions which he records. | 


The steps by which our empire in the East has risen to its | 


present pitch of greatness will always afford an instructive subject 
for Lord Clive must be considered as the founder 


of the whole ; the man who first employed great talents ines- 


tablishing the British power, and ch out the path which has 
been den by the eminent individuals who succeeded him ;— 


-Mr. Hastings pursued it under the greatest disadvantages, and 
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by the most equivocal means ; eae 


at moderation and most unbounded Lord Welles- 
astings 


ley with the greatest splendour; and Lord’ ith the 
most complete success. ‘The result has been, the - 
mation of British supremacy over the whole Peninsula of India ; 
and there is the strongest inducement to exercise that supremacy 


aright, in order, on the one hand, to prove that our motives for 
ny ; or, on the other, to make the pos- 
‘sib 


e amends for the indulgence of national ambition. ‘To this 
point, we feel confident, will the attention of posterity be chiefly 


‘turned when judgment is to be pronounced upon Britain. The 
acquisition of its Indian empire, if it cannot on the whole be de- 


fended, may still, upon a comparison with other transactions of 
a similar character, be excused. The struggle has, at times, 
been severe, and what is done in the agony of contest must’ not 
be too strictly scanned. But the victory is now achieved; and 
it remains to be seen whether the British rule will prove ‘a bless- 
ing ora curse. Our power is to be preserved,—no trifling or 
temporary task. Our power is to be employed for the commer- 
cial, financial, and political benefit of the people by whom it is 
;—a work in which the talents of our most accom- 
plished statesmen may find full and lasting occupation. Our 
power is to be improved until it become the instrument of 
making India rich, happy, virtuous and wise; and the men under 
whose guidance such a result shall be obtained, will not only be 
the benefactors of a suffering country, but will enjoy that ex- 
alted reputation and rank which are conferred in every age upon 
those who vindicate the character of their native land. bi 

We cannot follow Sir John Malcolm through all the interest- 
ing and difficult questions which he discusses in his second vo- 
lume, with a view to the future fortunes of the East. The ma- 
chiacry by which ii shall be governed, whether that. already’ in 
existence, or something less anomalous and complicated ; the 
system of jurisprudence which shall be maintained, whether that 
which Lord Cornwallis invented, and imposed, in an unlucky mo- 
ment, upon an unknown world, or that under which the natives 
had previously lived, and which may still be re-established and 
reformed ; these subjects alone might lead to a lengthened dis- 
cussion, but must be dismissed with a very brief notice. 

Sir John argues for the Company, as one “who loves not 
wisely but too well.” He contends, as Lord Wellesley contended 
formerly in the House of Lords, that nothing but the Com 
can govern India. He admits, what indeed it is impossible to 
deny, that there is much in the present constitution of-:the 
‘Court of Ditectors which must be altered. The annual chair- 
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man, the coming in and going out by rotation, the rise by seni 
ority from an inspector of shipping, and a pi Ah tl 
sales, to the political and judicial departments, these practices are 
too weak to stand their ground for amoment against the innovati 
batteries which will soon be opened upon them. But with there 
and a few other John the 
existing machinery as, good, and as infinitely better than any- 
thing which ci be substituted in its place. The great argu- 
jent, however, for continuing the present system, is, that to im- 
prove established institutions is generally wiser and more ad- 
vantageous than to form new! ones; and the motive by 
which this argument will be backed, is the trouble, and the op- 
ition to which a complete alteration would give rise: if both 
of these were silenced or overruled, the nation would readily 
adopt the opinion delivered by Mr. Canning in 1813, that, if it 
were determined to dissolve the Company, there would be no 
seat difficulty in devising a. better instrument for the government 
of India. .Sir John Malcolm’s strictures upon the Board of 
ntrol. appear to ns more than his defence of the 
Court of Directors. His list of presidents seryes to. throw 
some ridicule upon an office which has been held by fourteen 
different. individuals, not more had the 
slightest qualification for the situation, beyon lamentary ex- 
general talents. If Sir Toke had added of 
the successive salaried members of the India Board, from its 
institution to the present time, his case would not haye been 
weakened ; and we agree with him in hoping that the da may 
come in which men who have served with distinction in India, 
whether under the title of ‘king’s servants, or company’s servants, 
will not be regarded as utterly disqualified for a share in the 
home-administration of that country. At the same time it is 
but just to remember that the founder and original president of 
the India Board, the first Lord Melville, was the author of a 
large proportion of the reforms which have been carried into 
effect in India; that the office of president has been held by the 
most distinguished of his Majesty’s late and pos ministers, 
Lord Londonderry and Mr. Canning; and the improved 
opinions which are gradually. gaining ground in- 
ternal administration of the originated with an officer of 
the same establishment, and were adopted, and zealously pro-— 
moted by its successive presidents. 
_ Another very important branch of Sir John’s inquiry, relates, 
as we have already observed, to Lord Cornwallis’s measures re- 
specting the revenue, police, and courts of justice. He inclines, 
and we believe, with justice, to condemn the entire system. The 
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200 British India. 
result of his inquiries is contained in the following passage, of 
which the good sense is too evident to be disputed. 


“The most important of the lessons we can derive from past expe- 
rience, is to be slow and cautious in every procedure which has a ten- 
dency to collision with the habits and prejudices of our native sub- 
jects. We may be compelled by the character of our government to 
frame some institutions different from those we found established, but 
we should adopt all we can of the latter into our system. The pro- 
gress of our power has been favourable to the commercial community, 
and to some of the poorest and most defenceless of our subjects; but 
it has been the reverse to the higher orders of the natives, and to the 
military classes. On the remedying of these defects, the duration of 
our dominion will in a great degree depend. From the success of 
our arms in extending it, we have lest the great advantage that we 
before had in the contrast of the misrule and oppression of former 
governments. This loss can be repaired only by that security which 
we may obtain through the wisdom of our internal government; but 
that should be administered on a principle of humility, not of pride. 
We must divest our minds of ell arrogant pretensions arising from the 
presumed superiority of our own knowledge, and seek the accom- 
plishment of the great ends we have in view, by the means which are 
best suited to the peculiar nature of the objects. By following another 
course, Wwe may gratify self-love; we may receive the praise of each 
other; we may be applauded in England for the introduction of plans 
and institutions which Englishmen understand and appreciate; but 
neither the abstract excellence of our systems, nor the industry, purity, 
and talent of those employed in carrying them into execution, will 
avert the evils which must result from every measure that is in oppo- 
sition to prejudices so fixed, and habits so rooted, as those of the natives 
of India, ‘That time may gradually effect a change, there is no doubt ; 
but the period is as yet fur distant when that can be expected: and 
come when it will, to be safe or beneficial, it must be, as these pages 
inculcate, the work of the society itself. All that the government can 
do is, by maintaining the internal peace of the country, and by adapt- 
ing its principles to the various feelings, habits, and character of its 
inhabitants, to give time for the slow and silent operation of the de- 
sired improvement, with a constant impression that every attempt to 


accelerate this end, will be attended with the danger of its defeat.’’-— 
Vol. ii., pp. 183-185. 


The only remaining portion of Sir John Malcolm's volumes to 
which we can now advert, is that which contains his sentiments 
upon the propagation of Christianity in India. It appears to us 
that the real difficulties of this question, like the difficulties of the 
revenue, judicial, or police questions, arise not so much from 
the nature of things, as from the errors that were committed at 
the ommencement of our intercourse with that country. If, in 


an enlightened and religious age, we were to inquire for the first 
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time, how the blessings of our religion might be communicated 
to the Eastern world, the general line to be followed would be 
found distinctly marked, whatever obstacles there might be to 
following it. The European settlers in an Asiatic town, sup- 
ing the former to be Christians, and the latter heathen, would, 
in the first instance, be bound to provide for the preservationof 
religion among themselves. They would be bound to a scrupu- 
lous observance of its ordinances, and a strict compliance with 
its laws, in order that those who were without, might have nothin 
to object against the effects of the faith that had been brought to 
their shores. They would be bound to preserve unity and peace 
in their community, that their religion might appear what it 
really is——one. When these indispensable preliminaries were 
secured, a Christian society in a heathen land would naturall 
expect their scholars, and more particularly their clergy, to make 
themselves acquainted with the language of the natives, to study 
their books, to learn their opinions and sentiments, and to ascer- 
tain their real faith. If it appeared that the natives were jea- 
lous of any interference with their religion, it would be incum- 
bent on the government to make it generally known that Christi- 
anity does not permit any interference whatsoever, excepting by 
example and argument. It would be right to desist from the 
use even of argument, until the truth of this declaration was 
relied on. If there arose rash, enthusiastic men, who desired to 
preach the gospel in an irregular manner, this would be either 
forbidden and prevented, or, which would be the better method 
of dealing with them, means would be taken to convince the 
natives that such conduct. was unauthorized by the government, 
and inconsistent with Christianity. If any other Christian 
churches existed in the country, great pains would be taken to 
cultivate their acquaintance, and to supply their wants. If there 
arose a mixed population depending for support upon their Eu- 
ropean fathers, every attention would be bestowed upon the 
education of this half-caste race, that they might become a use- 
ful link between the settlers and the natives; and especially 
might teach the latter how much was to be gained by European 
manners and knowledge. And when the time for more direct 
religious instruction should arrive, the conduct of it would be 
committed to discreet and experienced persons, who had resided 


long in the ger tte formed an intimate acquaintance with 
its inhabitants. 1 


attention, excite the curiosity, and, if possible, gain the con- 
fidence of natives of every rank. Inquiries would gradually be 
made respecting the nature of the new religion; and its teachers 
would be ready to display it in the colours with which it came 
down from heaven, 


rsons would endeavour to arrest the | 
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Of course we do not mean to say that every individual must 
be a sincere and consistent Christian before his faith can be ex- 
pected to spread among the heathen; but we do mean that the 

ernment must be imbued with the spirit of Christianity; that 
jts general proceedings must be of a Christian character; that it 
must practise and encourage Christian worship; that it must ex- 
hibit to all beholders the external and internal marks of Chris- 
tianity before anything more will be effected than that which has 
been effected already. If the British inhabitants of our towns, 
or the British officers of our army, thought and acted as becomes 
the religion which they profess, a nucleus would be formed at 
every station, round which virtue, wisdom, learning, and curi- 
osity might gather. The initiation into European knowled 
the inculcation of European science, philosophy, and morals, 
would be promoted by all who were capable of assisting in the 
work, more especially by the clergymen who would never fail to 
form a part of a community such as has been now described ; 
and when the minds of the Rosthen were sufficiently prepared to 
make them capable of receiving a more ennobling lesson, the 
same lips that had taught earthly wisdom, would be opened to 
communicate the will and revelation of God. 

How different has been the British course in India! We have 
no desire to exaggerate national offences, much less to inveigh 

inst the crimes or errors of individuals. But truth requires 
us to admit, that down nearly to the date of the last renewal of 
the charter, Christianity was systematically neglected throughout 
the British dominions in the East; and the result is recorded 
in the imperishable words of Mr. Burke:—* England has erected 
no churches, no hospitals, no schools—England has built no 
bridges, made no high-roads, cut no navigations, dug out no 
reservoirs. Every other conqueror of every other description, 
has left some monument either of state or beneficence behind 
him. Were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would 
remain to tell that it had been rs during the inglorious 
period of our dominion by anything better than the ourang- 
outang, or the tiger.” The description of the company’s civil 
servants by the same masterly hand is equally severe. ‘ They 
are transferred from slippery youth to perilous independence ; 
from perilous independence to inordinate expectations; from in- 
ordinate expectations to boundless power—schoolboys without 
tutors, minors without guardians, the world is let loose upon 
them with all its temptations, and they are let loose upon the 
world with all the powers that despotism involves.” Such is 
Mr. Burke’s account, and there is no reason to question its ac- 


curacy, of what had been done by the British in India, and of 
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the persons by whom those deeds were performed ; and it is 
not the least remarkable part of the business—it is a fact which 
-proves the fault to have been the fault of the age, and one from 
-which neither individuals nor parties can claim exemption—that 

in the whole of Mr. Burke’s voluminous writings upon this sub- 
ject, he never mentions the utter neglect. with which Christianity 
-was treated in the East. Every hole and corner was ransacked 
for matter of accusation and invective. Every abuse that could 
‘be discovered, or even imagined, was imputed with unrivalled 

wer of exaggeration, first to the Company, and afterwards to 

r. Hastings; but the great source of the evil was not a 
proached—the deficiency of religious instruction was not reck- 
oned among the misdeeds of government; and not a single ap- 
peal was made to the sympathy of a Christian country in behalf 
of heathens who were left in their darkness. 

The improvements introduced into every branch of the Indian 
administration after the ing of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, produced cor- 
responding amendment in ecclesiastical affairs. The number of 
clergymen was augmented—an increased attention was paid to 
religious duties—charitable institutions were established at the 
different presidencies—the Lutheran missionaries in the south re- 
ceived additional encouragement from home, and made considet- 
able progress among the natives ; and the acts of Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Teignmouth, and Lord Wellesley, had a constant tendency 
to place Christianity in a more conspicuous station than it had 
hitherto occupied in British India. But after all very little was 
accomplished. The mission in the south was still upon a small 
scale, and although countenanced by many of the first characters in 
this country, he receiving some support from the local govern- 
ment, it had no pretensions to the character of a national under- 
taking for the benefit of India. The other institutions of a 
missionary character were principally in the hands of Dissenters ; 
and if one of these, under the management of a Ward and a 
Carey, blazed up with unexpected splendour, there was little 
reason then, and there is less reason now, to believe that its 
brightness can be sustained. Lord Wellesley’s magnificent de- 
sign for a college at Calcutta, in which European and Asiatic 
learning were to be taught in all their branches, was nipped in 
the bud by the economy of the Company, or by their unwilling- 
ness to place an establishment of that description beyond the 
reach of their immediate control. The clergymen whose names 
are best known to the public are more distinguished for zeal and 
good intentions than for ability to conduct great undertakings, 
or for success in the plans which they pursued. Of these Dr. 
Buchanan was the chief, and no friend to the promotion of Chris- 
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tianity in India can mention his name without respect. The 


‘difficulties which surrounded him were almost insuperable. His 


exertions were unremitting; and he had the honour of contend- 
ing for the truth at a time when its advocates Were neither pow- 
erful nor wo But he was deficient in learning, temper, and 
judgment. His arguments are often inconclusive—his accusa- 
tions always vehement, and his projects in many instances objec- 
tionable. He gave his opponents advantages, which he could 
not afford to throw away, and which they did not fail to use: 
and if he succeeded in kindling the glow of religion in the 
bosom of followers or friends, he was equally successful in the 
excitement of other sentiments among men who never ceased to 
regard him as their enemy and calumniator. 

There is another highly-esteemed name which must not be 

assed over here, the name of Henry Martyn, from whom, if his 
lite had been spared, and his labours properly directed, much 
was to be expected by the church in India. He possessed finer 
talents, and deeper European learning than any of his clerical 
predecessors in that country, and was ready, beyond the ordinary 
readiness of a zealous missionary, to sacrifice every thing on 
earth for his God. His services as a translator were important, 
and the example of his rapid but somewhat devious career has 
shown how much may be done in a short period of time. An 
extensive field was entered upon by Mr. Martyn and his asso- 
ciates in missionary labour, but they were destitute of the sup- 
port and the control which such labour most especially requires, 
and little could have been expected or would have been achieved 
until that deficiency was supplied. 

It was supplied at the last renewal of the Company’s charter 
by the erection of the see of Calcutta; and two highly-gifted 
individuals, who were called upon successively to preside over 
the new diocese, have been removed from their arduous office. 
Only five years have elapsed since the lamented death of Bishop 
Middleton ; and while we were in the act of describing the 
‘ress Of Bishop Heber, it is announced that he also is at rest. 
To the private friends of either it would be in vain to disguise 
the irreparable loss which they have sustained by these sad events, 
and the public calamity which Providence has inflicted upon the 
church will be generally and deeply felt. But we are permitted 
to console ourselves by reflecting upon the services which have 
been rendered ; and every comfort which such thoughts can yield 
is placed upon the present occasion within the reach of those 
that mourn. The good that has been done in the East by her 
two first English bishops surpasses the expectations of the most 
sanguine advocates for the hierarchy. The selection of the indi- 
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viduals was in either case judicious ; and each of these eminent 
prelates was placed by a happy coincidence in the very situation 
for which he was more partioularly fit. In learning, talents, and 
piety, it would be invidious to make a comparison between them, 
and the most impartial observer might be unable to adjust the scales. 
But in minor points their characters were strongly contrasted, 
and the lot of each appears to have been cast in his appropriate 
field. Bishop Middleton’s disposition was firm and unbending— 
his experience extensive and diversified—his views grand and 
simple ;. and he was called upon to found the Indian church, 
Bishop Heber was of a softer and perhaps a sweeter disposition ; 
gentleness and conciliation were his ruling tempers ; and it became 
his task to extend and rear the church. The result of their 
united efforts has been a solid and spacious edifice, projected 
upon right principles—elevated on a magnificent scale—pushing 
out its ramifications on every side, and inviting all the nations of 
the East to seek shelter under its ample dome. The exhibition 
of true church authority, the dissemination of strict church prin- 
ciples, took place, as they ought to do, at the beginning ; and if 
that opportunity had been lost, another would not have been 
offered. The removal of prejudices, the extinction of hostility, 
the suppression of feuds, were the points next in succession and 
importance ; and they too have es accomplished (as was 
necessary) without delay. The missionary capabilities of the 
church were to be gradually unfolded before the eyes of a com- 
munity, which feared or doubted, or disbelieved ; and we know 
not how this could have been effected in the short space which 
has elapsed by any thing but that combination of eve ; 
great, wise, and amiable quality which may be found in the united 
characters of Bishop» Middleton and Bishop Heber. And we 
are permitted to believe, that having rendered such essential and 


various services during their lives, even their deaths will promote. 


the advancement of religion. In the ages of heathen and popish 
persecution, the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church, 
and in the present age, when persecution is unknown, they that 
lay down their lives for the gospel, will in that act raise up hosts 
of admirers and imitators, to tread in their footsteps, and ™ em if 
necessary, in their fate. 

To describe what has been effected by the bishops of Calcutta, 
in one short sentence, we may say that ecclesiastical affairs are 
approaching by rapid strides to that state in which they ought to 
have been placed at the time of our original settlement in 
Asia. The tone of European society has been raised by. the 
respect which is publicly shown to religion. The private lives 
of the individuals composing that society are brought more and 
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more under the influence of Christianity. The representations 
ee influence of the prelates have increased the numbers of the 
and their exertions are no longer desultory and hope- 
sented superintended in each province by able ecclesiastical offi- 
pn combined into one uniform system, and directed to proper 
and attainable objects. Decided improvement has taken place in 
the education, character, and conduct of the younger servants of the 
Company ; and the church is receiving as much support from her 
lay-members in the East, as she Setheialy received discouragement 
and neglect. And the first fruits of these gratifying improve- 
ments have already reached the native population, More has 
been effected for the instruction of India since the establishment 
of the see of Calcutta, than in all the years that elapsed between 
that event and the foundation of the British empire in the East. 
Schools for the education of the natives have been opened at all 
the Presidencies, under the care of different religious societies, 
and with the countenance and help of the respective governments. 
At Calcutta, the native schools of the Society for the Pro 
tion of the Gospel, and the Female schools of the Church 
sionary Society, have succeeded beyond the most anxious 
ex 
he year 1823 a Committee of Public Instruction was formally 
established by government at Calcutta; and they were directed to 
consider and recommend * such measures as it may appear expe- 
dient toadopt with a view to the better education of the people, to 
the introduction of useful knowledge, including the sciences and 
arts of Europe, and to the improvement of their moral character.” 
The seminaries under the immediate control of this committee 
are, first, the government-schools at Chinsurah, a Dutch settle- 
ment above Calcutta. These schools, which were originall 
established by the late Mr. May, have been taken since his deat 
under the immediate care of Government. They are conducted 
upon the national system, with the modifications suggested by 
local circumstances, and with the exception of religious instruc- 
tion ; and at the last accounts, the number of schools was thirty- 
six—the number of scholars, Hindoos and Mahomedans, about 
3000. One-third of the children in attendance at the schools 
were Bramins, and the plan of proceeding has been adopted with 
great success by the Calcutta School Society, imto which it was 
introduced by the cordial co-operation, and principally through 
the immediate agency, of some of the most respectable and 
wealthy natives of the ‘metropolis. 
Secondly, the Government Sancrit College, of which the first 
stone was laid in [8S21. Its object is to instruct the Himdoos in 
the literature and science of their own country, and to initiate 
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such students as have acquired proficiency in the English lan- 
pusge into the study of natural and experimental philosophy, 

‘he most substantial benefits to general knowledge are anticipated 
from the encouragement thus given to the attainment of the Eng- 
lish language ; and from the attendance of Hindoo students (who 
will be principally Bramins) at a course of philosophical lectures, 
not only may an increased cultivation of science and literature be 
expected ; but the union of European and Asiatic learning, being 
thus effected in one case, it will hereafter be comparatively easy 
to carry the combination into other departments. r 

Thirdly, the Madrissa, or Mahomedan College, original 
founded by Mr. Hastings, but suffered to languish from a want of 
European superintendence, and never really brought into opera- 
tion till the year 1820. Its object is to perform the same offices 
for Mahomedans that the Sanscrit College performs for Hindoos. 
A new building is in the course of erection, and both in this and 
the preceding establishment there are foundation-students, partly 
or entirely maintained at the public expense, as well as indepen- 
dent students, who maintain themselves. We are indebted for 
these particulars to Mr. Lushington, in whose pages may be found 
a more full account of the public institutions than it is in our 
power to insert here. His appendix contains the history of the 
other government establishments under the superintendence of 
the committee of public instruction; a college at Benares for 
Hindoo literature, instituted in 1799; a college at Agra for the 
instruction of all classes of the native population in Persian, 
Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindee, and English; and in the Hindee, Mussul- 
man and English laws: this college was instituted in 1823; a 
free-school ut Cawnpore; schools at Ajmere in Rajpootana ; and 
a school at Bhagulpore, for the instruction of the recruits and 
children of the Sepoys of the ee To Europeans this 
forms the most valuable portion of Mr. Lushington’s book. His 
account of the religious societies is principally derived from their 
reports; and much of it is consequently familiar to those persons 
who take an interest in the proceedings of such institutions, But 
the public knew little of what was doing by the Company at Cal- 
cutta before the appearance of this volume, and the testimon 
which it bears to the enlightened views and the liberal spirit of 
the Indian government is highly creditable to that body. 

And what a delightful, what a providential circumstance it is, 
that at the very time when these great improvements are taking 
place in the means of general imstruction, a corresponding im- 

rovement has been made in the means of religious instruction. 
The erection of Bishop’s College, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, is completed ; and the system to be pursued wnder its roof 
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is in full operation. The principal, Mr. Mill, is beyond all com- 
ison the most learned divine now left in India; and his piety, 
zeal, and discretion are on a level with his literary attainments. 
Two other professors, four English missionaries, and nine pro- 
mising students, some European and some Asiatic, form an 
important part of the establishment. The college press, under very 
superior management, is fully employed; and as the native mind 
begins to open, and the knowledge of European science and lan- 
to extend, books and men will be ready to communicate the 
octrines of Christianity to every class of our Indian subjects, It 
is not surprising to learn that, under such circumstances, the 
college rises rapidly in public estimation, and is supported by 
liberal contributions from every quarter. It had at the beginning 
its difficulties and detractors; and the envy of some and the 
apathy of others occasioned a serious delay in its completion ; 
but the tide has now turned. At the express recommendation of 
Bishop Heber, committees of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel have been formed at Calcutta, at Bombay, at Ceylon, 
and we believe also at Madras. These committees have expe- 
rienced the most encouraging treatment, and will be able to 
increase the funds already possessed by the college. Other 
institutions, more especially the Church Missionary Society, 
have made liberal contributions to the same purpose; and the 
Indian as well as the English public is pledged, beyond the possi- 
bility of retracting, to provide adequate means for the Christian 

education of every native that desires or will accept it. 

To this it must be added, that native schools are established and 
increasing in Bombay, under the patronage of the local govern- 
ment; that a special fund for their maintenance has been formed 
at home by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
will be liberally dispensed in all quarters; that the missions in 
Southern India, now placed under the management of the Socie 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, are about to be considerably 
extended ; that a correspondence has been opened by the bishops 
of Calcutta with the Syrian church in Travancore; and that the 
influence of the y wal of England proves highly beneficial in 
that quarter: that the Church Missionary Society has established 
an interesting and promising mission in that neighbourhood ; that 
its missionaries are now regularly licensed by the bishop of Cal- 
cutta ; and an institution formed by it in England for the instruc- 
tion and preparation of missionaries, which may prove of immense 
importance to the propagation of the gospel. Nor would it be 
difficult to adduce additional symptoms of improvement in the 
decreased virulence of sectarianism, and the increasing disposition 
to unite and co-operate with the clergy, which is to be seen in 
yaany quarters, 
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Such have been the effects of a regularly-constituted hierarchy 
during the first thirteen years of its existence; and it is wi 
no small surprise and no small t, that we find Sir J. Malcolm 
advising us, in substance, to desist from the works that are in 
tg Sir John has not argued the subject at any considerable 
ength, which is a disadvantage, both to us and our cause ; ‘to 
us, since we should gladly hear the reasons adduced by a man 
so highly gifted, and so unusually experienced—and to our 
cause, since, with all due respect for those who differ from us, 
we are confident that Christianity has everything to hope and 
nothing to fear, from a full consideration of the consequences 
that must attend its promulgation. But Sir John merely tells 
us, that such and such things must not be done, that our empire 
is held together by a charm, and that, when that charm dissolves, 
we shall find that it consisted of abstinence from attempts at 
conversion, and that danger must ensue from the encouragement 
or support of missions by government. ‘This argument has been 
used so often, that it begins to lose its force. If we inquire 
what the danger is, there are no two men who will give the same 
account of it. Thirty years ago it would have been deemed, in 
the first place, impossible, and, in the second, extremely hazardous 
to educate the male and female children in our great Indian 
towns. At present it is done with universal applause ; it is done 
at the expense of government, it is done with rapidly-increasing 
effect. Ten years ago it was declared impossible and most hazard- 
ous to introduce religious instruction into the native schools— 
but Bishop Middleton attempted it—the attempt succeeded—no 
inconvenience has followed, and if obstacles exist to an extension 
of the system, it is to be found, not in Asiatic, but in British pre- 
judice and bigotry. 

Similar variations and discrepancies may be discovered in the 
sentiments of the different settlements. At Calcutta the leading 
members of the administration—we believe we may say every 
one excepting the Governor-general, who was probably pledged 


to non-interference before he left England—have enrolled their 


names as supporters: of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. At Bombay the governor has long been friendly to 
the education of the natives, and anxious to bestow upon them 
all knowledge, except the knowledge of Christianity. Even this 
he has consented to inculcate under the auspices of the Bishop 
and the Society—while members of his council prophesy, that 
every step towards the improvement of the people is a step 
towards the downfall of British power. And at Madras, Sir 
Thomas Munroe, one of the ablest men in India, dismisses 
natives from their employments for no imaginable reason, but 
VOL. III. P 
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the crime of understanding English—a crime, by the way, for 
which the self-same persons in Calcutta are paid and promoted. 
Individuals differ quite as much from one another:—Sir John 
Malcolm thinks, that ‘‘ unaided and unconnected missionaries’’ 
will do no harm, but admits, at the same time, that they will do 
no good, Mr. Lushington, with far more apparent reason, 
warns us against “ itineracies and field-preaching,” the prevail- 
ing practice of unaided and unconnected missionaries; and 
‘‘which every day’s experience shows to be nugatory and pro- 
ductive of injurious consequences.” The witnesses examined 
for the company in 1813, at the bar of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, from Warren Hastings downwards, declared, 
one and all, that the residence of Europeans, not servants of the 
company, in the British dominions of the East, might cause the 
utter extirpation of our power, and the massacre of every man, 
woman, and child. Nor must it be forgotten that the same host 
of witnesses, men of great experience, character, and talents, 
declared almost as unanimously, that Christianity was not wanted 
in India, and that the natives were better without it. Sir John 
Malcolm, to his credit be it spoken, was not of this opinion, 
and, indeed, he alone has written more than enough to shame it 
out of the world, His ‘ Central India’ contains a deplorable 
account of the morals of its inhabitants, and his present more 
matured work informs us that England has taken possession of 
India, because peace and happiness could be secured by no other 
means. This is his justification in the eyes of a conscientious 
country, in the eyes of a jealous and rival world, and in the eyes 
of that posterity to which the good are accustomed to appeal 
for the system pursued by Britain in the East, There was so 
much weakness throughout the country, so much cruelty, pro- 
fusion, debt, tyranny, and injustice, that Britain was authorized 
to usurp authority for the sake of promoting happiness. The 
moral state of such a country must have been bad. Had the - 
general effects of their religion been salutary, it is not possible 
that all the governments should have been weak or abominable, 
and all the people wretched. We may there behold a happy 
climate, a soil fertile to rankness, an amiable, industrious, 
dense nopeeton and the result—80 millions of men subdued 
by a handful of British soldiers, and blessing the paternal go- 
vernment of a handful of beardless judges. Under such circum- 
stances, it is idle to tell us that the native merchants are 
honourable men ; the native soldiers brave, or the native women 
pure. In many instances we doubt not these statements are 
correct, and we are not disposed to argue for the conversion of 
the Asiatics on the ground of their gross corruption and vice. 
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The p , and the only solid reason for endeavouring to convert 
men to Christianity is, that it is true; not that it is expedient, 
useful, or civilizing, but that it really is a revelation from God ; 
that as such we profess, and as such are commanded to teach it. 
We cannot help wishing that this answer had been returned to 
the apologists and advocates of heathenism and Mahometanism, 
but at the same time we rejoice that Sir John Malcolm has 
furnished us with another. 

And what is the inference to be drawn from these facts? Not 
that the way is entirely free from danger, but that the danger 
which does exist is overstated; that gradual progress is not 
dangerous; that the alarm which is felt by ra men as Sir J. | 
Malcolm has grown up imperceptibly, if not unreasonably in 
their minds, and that their opinions must not be implicitly re- 
ceived, There are several passages in the history before us 
which will serve to explain our meaning. 

The insurrection at Bareilly, recorded in the first volume, 
originated in a dispute about taxes, it was increased by the errors 
or unpopularity of our police and courts of justice, and it termi- 
nated in an attack upon our soldiers, who were suspected of a 
design to seize a Mahometan priest. Sir John, commenting upon 
this transaction, animadverts with becoming gentleness upon our 
judges, constables, taxes, and soldiers, and ends in a grave lec- 
ture upon the dangers to be apprehended from religion. . 

Again Sir John informs us, in his speech at the India-house 
in defence of Mr. Adam, (Appendix, p. cexlii.) that the Brahmins 
*‘ are adepts in spreading discontent, and exciting sedition and 
rebellion,” that “they will seize every opportunity of injuring 
our power, and that many must be afforded them.”’ Under such 
circumstances, would it not be supposed that the first object 
recommended to government would be to break up the power, 
to root out the influence of these dangerous men in the most 
expeditious and effectual manner? No, says Sir John Malcolm, 
the first thing to be done, if you wish to preserve India, is never 
to suffer a clergyman, maintained by government, to interfere in 
the religious instruction of the natives. He has no fear of kings 
and rajahs—he is not afraid of mountains or deserts ; infantry or 
cavalry, schools or field-preachers, nor of any living creature, 
except an authorized teacher of Christianity. Lord Wellesley 
did venture to propose that the bishop, the first ecclesiastica. 
officer in the empire, and that too when his office was only about 
to be erected, and the natives might consequently misunderstand 
its object, should be placed at the head of the great institution, 
which, even after his return to England, he endeavoured to es- 
tablish at Calcutta. And his — for so doing, openly assigned 
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in the House of Lords, was the propriety of showing the con- 
nexion between religion and learning, and exalting the former 
in the of all the scholars of the East. 

But Sir John would not consent to this. ‘According to his 
system, when a native, educated in our schools and coll 
reading a portion of the scriptures, and wishing for more infor- 
mation on the subject, applies to the Church for assistance, the 
answer he is to receive must be—No: the well-educated, well- 
paid, highly-esteemed Bristish clergy know nothing of such mat- 
ters; we do not speak your language, we do not understand 
your religious opinions; if you want information, you must 
repair to some unauthorized man, who has come over to this 
country from his love of Christ and of you, and he will endeavour 
to satisfy your curiosity. The British government does not 
permit us to interfere: it rules you, it taxes you, it judges you, 
and, if necessary, it punishes you; but it cannot presume to 
teach you—Would this be reasonable, would it decent, 
would it be tolerable? There is something so interesting, so 
sacred, in the character of a missionary, that we do not like to 
criticise it with even the appearance of severity. Itis an ungra- 
cious and painful task to pass over the piety, the faith, the self- 
devotion, of some humble and perhaps departed saint, even for 
the necessary purpose of proving that, with all his claims to admi- 
ration, such a person was not adequate to the task of converting 
the Mahometan and Hindoo. But assuredly it might be 
easily proved, that an unsupported and unconnected individual, 
strong in faith and weak in judgment, without friends to advise 
or superiors to controul him, would give ten times as much 
ground for the artful misrepresentations of the Brahmins, and 
be ten times more likely to excite disturbances like that at Ba- 
reilly, than a clergyman of the Church of England, regularly ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and maintained, if he wants a mainte- 
nance, by the government. We hope that we have not mistaken 
Sir J. Malcolm’s meaning, and imputed to him opinions which 
he does not entertain ; but the following observations are so de- 


cidedly in favour of our view of the question, that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting them :— 


“The chief obstructions we shall meet in the pursuit of the improve- 
ment and reform of the natives of India will be caused by our own 
passions and prejudices. Those who are sanguine in their hopes of 
rapid progress will endeavour to obtain aid by exaggerating (perhaps 
unconsciously) the evils it is desired to remedy, and diminishing the © 
obstacles that present themselves. Others, again, will see dangers 
beyond those which really exist, and deem every difficulty insuperable. 
These two extremes must produce an angry collision, unfortunately for 
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the cause. Those who are employed in the work of conversion should 
shun all exaggeration of facts, which must ever verge upon falsehood. 
Placed in such situations as they are, it isa crime to speak positively 
without full knowledge, and it is a greater crime to deceive others by 
drawing general conclusions of the state of tribes and nations in India, 
derived from observation of superstitious usages in any one Fees a 
district, province, or kingdom, They should seek, not to inflame, but 
to calm the minds of those with whom they correspond in England, 
and who have to form their judgment upon trust, at such a distance 
from the scene. The deep errors of races of men, which arise from 
their blindly following the ways of their fathers, should be painted in 
colours calculated to excite pity and commiseration, not horror and 
detestation. This theme should be *approached with humility, not 
pride, by all who venture to treat it. We may and ought to be grateful 
that superior knowledge has removed us far from the ignorance and errors 
of our Hindu subjects, but we should be humbled to think in how 
many points, in how many duties of life, great classes of this sober, 
honest, kind, and inoffensive people excel us. That they have some 

revolting to reason and to nature is certain. At the sacrifice — 
of life, in the shocking practice of suttee and infanticide, all must 
shudder, except those whom habit has reconciled to such acts of inhu- 
manity ; but while we feel and express abhorrence at them, we must 
not forget that they are comparatively local and limited, and that 
one of them, infanticide, is heldin as great horror by all but a few 
families of Hindus as by us.”’—Vol. ii. p. 284-286. 


Upon reading this passage, we would only ask Sir J. Malcolm 
which is most likely to neglect this judicious advice, and to whom is 
it, in truth, addressed;—to the cleegymas appointed and supported 
by the government, or to the unaided and unconnected mission- 
ary ? The answer to such a question must strengthen the line of 
argument maintained in the preceding pages. Instead of sepa- 
rating missionaries from government, and thereby rendering 
them comparatively useless, and oy cas comparison dangerous, 
the connexion ought to be more closely cemented, through the 
instrumentality of the church. Instead of retiring from the 
ground which has been so dearly won, fresh advances ought to 
be made, by subdividing an unwieldy diocese, by augmentin 
the number of the Company’s chaplains, and making a materi 
alteration in their qualifications. No man ought to be appointed 
to such an office until he is instructed at least in one native 
language, and capable, consequently, of superintending schools, 
and rating with missionaries. The civil and military 
officers of the Company receive an appropriate education ; simi- 
lar advantages should be provided for the clergymen who engage 
in their service; government would then ange individuals at 
every station, who could second its benevolent views for the im- 
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provement of the le, and would be responsible for their 
actions and advice. The affairs of education aud religion would 
be far safer in their hands than in those ef merchants, lawyers, 
soldiers, and politicians, who may be excellent: judges of what 
concerns their own professions, without being qualified to de- 
cide upon the best method of propagating Christianity. In 
order to explain our meaning, and shew how we conceive that 
such a plan would operate, we venture humbly to suggest that 
some one of our Bishops should move the House of Lords to 

rint the correspondence of Bishop Middleton and Bishop 
Heber with the India Board and the Court of Directors. The 
country might then ascertain the opinions of these distinguished 
men respecting what is done, or is doing, or ought to be done, 
for India; and the public sentiments on this subject, hitherto 
formed exclusively upon lay-authority, might be corrected or 
confirmed, as occasion should require, by the opinions of pre- 
lates who have devoted their lives to the business upon which they 
are consulted. 

We close our observations with an extract from Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s concluding chapter. It is not the least valuable portion of 
the work which he has given to the Indian public, and it ought 
to be known and attended to in this country :-— 


_ * Tt is now established beyond a doubt, that, to a certain extent, the 
natives avail themselves of the means of education with great eager- 
ness, and that, in many instances, they are not even deterred from the 
pursuit of knowledge, by its being conveyed to them through the channel 
of our religious books. After all, however, the circumstance of their 
consenting to learn to read in the New Testament is no irrefragable 
evidence of their prejudice against the Christian religion being dimi- 
nished. It only marks more clearly to what extent the inferior classes 
will go, with the view of acquiring a species of knowledge so essential, 
in their estimation, to their success in life. Numerous as is the at- 
tendance on the schools instituted on the improved plan of education, 
that attendance only lasts until the pupil has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of reading, writing, .nd accounts, to enable him to gain a liveli- 
hood, and to enter into the innumerable fraternity of writers and sir- 
cars; and so intent are both parents and children on the attainment 
of this universal object, that they trouble not themselves as to the 
doctrines of the books which they peruse, provided they lead to worldly 
profit and a lucrative employment. This, at least, may be said to be 
the general feeling among the particular classes alluded to, in Calcutta 
and its vicinity. Nor, as their minds are at present constituted, is any 
other result reasonably to be expected, though even this rude culti- 
vation, and a happy combination of circumstances, may produce whole- 
some fruits; since even a general, though imperfect knowledge of the 
language of an enlightened European nation, among so numerous a 
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class, can scarcely fail, especially when assisted by other means of itn- 
proyecsine in active operation around them, of gradually, though per 

ps slowly, awakening and enlarging their minds to more elevated 
pursuits. But, in the actual condition of their intellect, if any impres- 
sion were temporarily made by the books from which their school les- 
sons are learned, it must soon be 2ffaced for want of renovation, and by 
the deadening effects of sordid occupations. . 

“It is not meant, by these remarks, to depreciate the benefits of 
general education among the middling and lower classes of the com- 
munity; on the contrary, there cannot be a more noble or praise- 
worthy object, and no more efficacious means of improving the morals, 
dispositions, and industrious and orderly habits of the great body of 
the population, than establishing a cheap and easy access to the sources 
of elementary instruction. To be effectual, however, in enlightening 
the human mind, and liberating it from the shackles of debasing and 
enslaying prejudices, education must apparently commence nearer to 
the top of society, and its progress be downwards. It is not, therefore, 
from the classes just alluded to, that any material improvement, in the — 
higher branches of knowledge, ought to be ex . We must look 
to it in those who find the means of more systematic education, by en- 
tering the colleges, and who are enabled to go through a regular course 
of literature and science, and who possess ability and enterprise to 
ae those European studies by which their minds will become en- 

ightened, and prepared to prosecute inquiries, which, if contrary to 
every reasonable probability, they do not ultimately produce convictions 
of inestimable value to their future welfare, must at least exalt then 
in the rank of moral and intellectual beings, and contribute largely to 
their temporal happiness and to the improvement of their country- 

“ It is undeniable that the success of our endeavours for enlighten- 
ing the Indian world has been great beyond the hopes of the most 
sanguine; that the progress may keep pace with the favourable com- 
mencement, depends upon’ the prudence and circumspection with which 
future operations shall be conducted. So extraordinary has been the 
advance, and so widely has the illumination penetrated through the 
darkness, that a return to former obscurity seems almost impracticable. 
Besides, it cannot be consistent with the designs of Providence, that 
virtuous projects, undertaken as acceptable to his will, should be ren- 
dered nugatory in the midst of their utility and promise of greater 
efficacy,” —-p. 224. | 
_* This desirable consummation may be effected without the inter- 
vention of itineracies and field-preaching. It is evident, that from the 
mildness, goodnature, and apathy of the natives of Bengal, neither 
tumults nor insurrections of a grave nature ensue, even from the intru- 
sion of missionaries at their festivals, and on other occasions, when the 
bigotry of the natives is worked up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
and that the mischief accruing to missionaries themselves from 
opposition is confined to a certain quantity of reviling, spitting upon, 
and pelting; but it is lamentable that the European character should 
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be exposed to such disgrace,—that the ‘ pleader for the Christian 
temples’ should be so degraded,—and that the cause itself, excellent 
and praiseworthy as it is, should be brought into disrepute by efforts 


which every day’s experience shows to be ath and productive 
of injurious consequences,”—pp. 227, 228. 


Art. XI.—Coup d’ail sur Etat actuel de  Astronomie Pratique 
_ en France et en Angleterre. Par Alfred Gautier, Professeur 
d’Astronomie dans l’Academie de Genéve. A Genéve, 1825. 


Tne work which we have placed at the head of this article was 
published in several successive numbers of the Biblioth@que Uni- 
verselle of Geneva, and contains the observations of the author 
on the state of practical astronomy in France and in England, 
which were made during his travels in those countries. The sub- 
ject is one of some difficulty and delicacy, and requires a full 
acquaintance both with the theory and practice of astronomical 
observations: we feel it to be but justice to the author, however, 
to ex our conviction, that few persons could come better pre- 
e for the task which he has undertaken to execute than 
imself. He was already well known to the scientific world by an 
elaborate ‘‘ History of the Problem of the Three Bodies,” which 
showed him to be ‘$ieéfounilly acquainted with the most difficult 
researches of physical astronomy, and to be perfectly familiar 
with all the refinements of modern analysis; and the Memoirs 
which he has subsequently published on the longitude of Geneva, 
and on other subjects, since the observatory of his native city was 
under his direction, give par un roofs of his 
wledge of practical astronomy. In addition to il acquisi- 
tions, he brings a spirit of salen and impartiality, with a free- 
dom from national prejudices, which must win the confidence and 
good will of every reader, and which entitles his opinions and 
judgments, whenever he ventures to make them decidedly known, 
to every respect and consideration. In the absence, however, of 
any positive faults, there is one of a negative character, of which 
we feel compelled to accuse him—he is too liberal of his praises, 
and too sparing of his censures ; and his gratitude for the kind- 
ness and attention which he experienced at the different establish- 
ments which he visited has in some cases got the mastery of a judg- 
ment which would otherwise in some instances have expressed 
itself with greater severity, or with less decided approbation. We 
are not much disposed, however, to quarrel with a fault which 
places the character of our author in so very amiable a light, 
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_. ‘The present is not the example of a journey undertaken | 
for astronomical purposes me years 1768 and 1769, John Ber- 
“noulli, a descendant of the illustrious mathematician of the same 
name, visited the principal observatories of Germany, France, and 
England, and published the result of his observations upon them 
in a work entitled Lettres Astronomiques oi l'on donne une’ idée 
de actuel de  Astronomie Pratique dans plusieurs Villes 
de ' Europe. . The period of this journey was one of considerable 
interest for astronomy, on account of the preparations which were 
making for observing the transit of Venus, which took place in the 
second of those. years, the observation of which was so important 
for the more accurate determination of the parallax of the sun. 
The object and execution of this work are extremely similar to 
that of our author; and the comparison of their details,—of the 
state of the same establishments, at the respective times of their 
visits, —will in many cases furnish us with important information 
on the changes which have taken place, both in the methods of 


observation, and the instruments made use of; in short, will au 
enable us to judge, not merely of the progress of practical astro- a 
nomy in that interval of time, but likewise of the causes which bl 
have led to it. 


The first object of the notice of our author is the observatory of 
Greenwich, which has contributed more than all other similar 
establishments in Europe to the improvement of astronomical 
science; and he indulges in a very natural expression of enthusi- 
asm, inspired by its beautiful situation, by its magnificent instru- 
ments, and by the recollections of the great men of whose labours 
it has been the scene. In many respects, however, its position, 
though picturesque and delightful to the eye, is unfortunate for 
its objects: though placed on a considerable elevation, it is not i 
above the vapours and fogs of the Thames, as well as of the smoke ae 
of the numerous steam-engines, which frequently obscure the view 1 ie 
to the north; and the exhalations from the trees in the Park, in ae 
hot and damp weather, causes an undulatory movement of the 
air, which is so considerable as materially to injure the observa- 
tions: it would be difficult, however, to select any situation in the | it 
neighbourhood of London, which would not be liable to objections if | 
equally if not more serious; and the vicinity of the artists and 1 
men of science of the metropolis, as well as other causes, is much file 
too important an advantage to make its removal to a greater dis- Hh 
tance desirable. 

Whatever opinion, however, may be entertained of its situation, 
it is impossible to deny that the building itself is ill adapted to its 
objects, and altogether unworthy of the national observatory of 
the greatest of maritime nations. The lofty octagon, which forms 
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the most conspicuous part of the building, is altogether useless for 
the purposes of observation, and limits the range of the equatorial 
instruments which are placed in the small turrets or saritiohs on 
each side of it,—an inconvenience of a most grave and serious 
kind, which renders it frequently necessary to make use of two 
different instruments to observe the same comet or other celestial 
object during the same day or night, and which has contributed 
so much to the neglect of observations out of the meridian, a 
subject of such frequent and just reproach to this establishment. 
in, the rooms on the ground-floor to the east of the mass 
of the building of the observatory, in which the meridian instru- 
ments are placed are too small and too low; they have been 
built from time to time without any regular plan, to meet the 
increasing wants occasioned by the addition of new instraments ; 
and we consequently do not find those precautions for securing a 
temperature perfectly uniform throughout, and to prevent the 
effects of partial and unequal heating, so fatal to the accurate 
assignment of the refraction, which ought to have been taken, in 
case the observatory had been built upon a plan which could have 
embraced fully all its objects, and which could have provided, at 
least to a great extent, against the most common and best under- 
stood of those sources of error. | 
The history of the successive instruments which have been placed 
in this observatory is nearly identified with the history of practical 
astronomy. Flamstead, who was the first astronomer-royal, was 
appointed in 1676, and the quadrant which he used in the obser- 
vations which are recorded in his Historia Celestis, was made by 
himself and the celebrated calculator, Abraham Sharp. At his 
death, his instruments, which were private property, were claimed 
by his heirs. In 1722, his illustrious successor, Halley, com- 
menced his observations with the transit instrument, the first ever 
made or used, which is still preserved as a precious relique, in com- 
memoration of the services which it has rendered to astronomy: it 
is about four feet long, and is fixed near one end of the axis, in order 
to counteract the effects of flexure ; and though rude and inartificial, 
compared with the productions of modern art, it possesses great 
advantages from its lightness, and is capable of giving results in- 
comparably more accurate than the quadrants which were used by 
his predecessors. In 1725, the celebrated artist, Graham, com- 
pleted the great mural quadrant of eight-feet radius, with an accu 
of division, anda firmness of construction, which far surpassed all 
former instruments. With these instruments those observations 
were made which enabled Halley to give a perfection to the tables 
of the moon’s motions, which fully justified his anticipation of 
their future importance in the most useful of all the applications of 
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science—the determination of the longitude of a ship at sea, In 


1742 he was succeeded by Bradley, the t of observers, 
whose 12-feet zenith sector, with which he discovered the aberra- 
tion of light, and the nutation of the earth’s axis, is still preserved, 
and ought to be looked upon with reveretice by every lover of 
‘astronomy. In his time the transit of Halley was replaced by one 
‘of 8 feet focal length ; and in 1753 the quadrant of Graham Was 
re-divided by Bird, who made another quadrant of equal dimen- 
sions, and both were permanently fixed to the opposite sides of a 
‘stone pier; and the first of them appropriated to observations in the 
north, and the second to observations to the south of the zenith. 
These instruments continued in use until the year 1812, when 
they were partly, though not altogether, superseded by the mural 
Astronomers before this time began to be sensible of the 
advantages of circular instruments over quadrants, and several 
of large dimensions had been executed by Ramsden. Such, 
however, was the opinion entertained of the unrivalled accu 
of Bird’s divisions of those quadrants, and of the solid manner i 
which they were put together and fixed, that no suspicion was en- 
tertained of the results obtained by them. In the year 1806, how- 
ever, Mr. Pond showed, in a paper published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” from a series of observations made at Westbury, 
with a circular instrument of Troughton’s, that the quadrant of 
Bird was liable to an alteration of form which produced errors 
increasing from the zenith to the horizon, where they amounted 
to eight or ten seconds: it was in consequence of this discovery 
that the mural circle was ordered to be made, which now forms 
the chief ornament and pride of the observatory. Oe 
Every part, indeed, of this hoble instrument, whether we regard 
its construction, or the mode in which it is fixed to the pier, is 
calculated to secure that stability which was wanting to the quad- 
rants, and also to the circular instruments of other artists: it re- 
quires no adjustment by a plumb line, an operation which requires 
both time and great delicacy and care: the verticality of its plane is 
ascertained by observing the same object by direct vision and by 
reflection ; and its deviation from the meridian may be ascertained 
by observing the transits of high and low stars with the instrument 
itself, or by direct comparison of transits as shown by this instru- 
ment, and by the great transit instrument of the observatory, 
Errors which may arise from the eccentricity of the axis, or from 
any change of the figure of the instrument, are compensated 
entirely or nearly so by taking the mean of the readings of six 
microscopes, equidistant from each other, which are solidly fixed to 
the pier, and therefore independent of the instrument itself ; whilst 
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they also serve to correct the errors of the divisions. If, in addition 
to these advantages, we consider the extreme and nearly perfect 
accuracy of the divisions themselves, the combined result of a 
mechanical dexterity equal to Bird’s, aided by a method of divid- 
ing incomparably superior, we shall be quite prepereg to pro- 
nounce this instrument one of the most capital productions which 
the arts have hitherto contributed to the promotion of practical 
astronomy. | 

The transit instrument, the work also of the same illustrious 
artist, was put up on the 16th of July, 1816, in place of the 
transit of Bradley; its focal length is ten feet, its aperture five 
inches, and its object-glass is considered as the chef d’@uvre 
of the elder Dollond. e cones of the axis and of the tube of 
the telescope are united by means of a system of differential 
screws, by a peculiar and most ingenious contrivance, admirably 
calc to give strength, union, and identity to the different 
parts of the instrument; and the stability of the whole is in- 
creased by means of four hollow cylindrical braces, passing from 
the cones of the axis to the tube of the telescope: the superior 
excellence, indeed, of the instrument is proved by the extraordi- 
nary length of time during which it retains its adjustment. If 
the observatory at Greenwich ponneneen these two unrivalled in- 
struments only, it would be fully prepared to maintain its supe- 
riority over every other establishment of the same kind in Eu- 
rope. 
| ‘in the year 1822, Mr. Pond commenced a system of observa- 
tions, by reflexion as well as by direct vision, an admirable prac- 
tice, by which the errors arising from any accidental flexure of the 
telescope were compensated, the double altitudes of the stars de- 
termined independently of index-error, and the accuracy of the 
divisions and of the observations established by the coincidence 
of the same horizontal point resulting from different stars. There 
was one inconvenience, however, experienced in making these 
observations with the same instrument: it required an interval of 
twenty-four hours, and in many cases of several days, to make 
the corresponding observations; and the inequality of refraction, 
and it might be likewise of the state of the instrument itself, 
made the results less decisive and satisfactory than if the 
two observations had been simultaneous: it was in Consequence 
determined to erect another transit-circle, of the same size and 
construction, so that the same star might be observed by direct 
vision with one instrument, and by reflexion with the other at the 
same transit, and the operations reversed at the transit which 
was next observed. ‘The execution of this work was confided to 


Mr. Thomas Jones, of Charing-cross, one of the few artists who 
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were capable of understanding and practising the method of 
division of which Troughton had made such admirable use. This 
instrument was completed in the summer of 1825, and is placed 
facing the other circle in the same room. We have seen the 
results of a series of observations with the two circles, which 
he how very successfully this promising artist has availed 
imself of the design and methods of his predecessor: they are 
found to agree with each other, to a nicety surpassing the most 
sanguine expectations, and demonstrate the possibility of deter- 
mining a catalogue of polar distances, at least as far as the instra- 
ments are concerned, which may be relied upon within a small 
fraction of a second. | | 
We are aware that in expressing this opinion of the superiority 
of circular instruments fixed to a pier like those of Greenwich, 
and therefore incapable of inversion and reversion, that we are 
controverting the opinion of one of the most distinguished astro- 
nomers of modern times. Dr. Brinkley has pleaded the cause 
of the Dublin circle, with an earnestness which shows that his con- 
viction of its superiority, in principle at least, if not in construc- 
tion, is deeply predieneily and it is impossible not to allow consi- 
derable weight to some of the arguments which he has advanced. 
The instrument in question is the last work of Ramsden, one of 
the greatest artists in modern times: itis an altitude and azimuth 
circle, of eight feet diameter; the verticality of its axis is deter- 
mined by a plumb-line: it admits of inversion like a transit 
instrument, by which all errors of collimation are corrected ; and 
when an observation in altitude is made with the face to the west, 
it may be reverted or turned through 180 d of azimuth, 
and the observation repeated with the face to the east, by which 
an arc equal to double the apparent zenith distance of the star is 
measured. But these are not the only advantages which the use 
of this instrument possesses: by observing a star near the meri- 
dian, and noting the time, and reading off the three microscopes, 
repeating the same observation again before it reaches the meri- 
dian; then turning the instrument through 180 degrees, verifying 
the verticality of the axis by the Loe gprs two similar observa- 
tions may be made in the west of the meridian: we thus get four 
observations for one transit, which are easily reduced to the 
meridian by a well-known formula. It must be allowed, indeed, 
that the work done is much greater than with the mural circle ; 
and it is very possible that the mean of four observations with 
one, with the perfect correction of collimation, may be entitled to 
equal, if not greater confidence than a single uncorrected obser- 
vation with the other. The want of stability, however, of this 
instrument would make us less confident of the mean of a great 
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number of observations separated by a great interval of time, 
during which changes of figure may have taken place, against 
which no precautions can altogether guard. 

‘The fact is, that the results given by the two instruments do 
not agree, and it is an inquiry of great importance to astronomy 
to ascertain the cause of their discordance, as it is essentially 
connected with the question of the existence or non-existence of | 
a sensible annual parallax of the fixed stars. The controversy 
between the Astronomer Royal and Dr. Brinkley on this subject 
has now been carried on for more than ten years, and: has at- 
tracted in an uncommon degree the attention of the public: it is 
ee reason that we shall venture to notice it somewhat in 

etail, 

It is well known that Flamstead imagined that he had dis- 
covered an annual parallax of more than ten seconds in y Dra- 
conis; the observation was correct, but the explanation was 
erroneous, the change in question being due to aberration, and 
taking place in a plane at right angles to that of parallax. Bradley 
commenced his observations on the same star with his celebrated 
sector, for the purpose of detecting this inequality, and the memo- 
rable series of observations which he made, ended in establishing 
the existence of aberration, and negativing that of parallax, at 
least as far as those stars near the zenith were concerned which 
were the particular objects of his examination. About the begin- 
ning of this century, however, Piazzi, at Palermo, imagined that 
he had detected, with his six-feet circle which Ramsden made for 
him, a parallax of 3” for Procyon, of 4” for Sirius, and of be- 
tween 2’ and 3° for a Lyre ; and, at a subsequent period, Calandrelli 
assigned a parallax of 4”.7 for the last of these stars. The great 
authority of the first of these observers, and the reputed excel- 
lence of his instruments, induced astronomers to pay considerable 
attention to these results; and the research of this minute and 
delicate inequality was undertaken by Dr. Brinkley, who consi- 
dered his instrument better calculated than any other for its 
detection, 7 

The first memoir which he published on this subject was in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy for 1814, with a cata- 
logue of the mean polar distances of forty-seven stars, the result 
of his observations between 1809 and 1813; in four of these 
his observations gave indications of a sensible parallax :-— 

In @ Lyre, from 152 observations, a parallax of 1’ 
Ina Cygni ” 47 ” ” 1’ 
In Arcturus, ,, 92 ll 
InaAquile, ,, 2.7 


In a subsequent memoir, read on the Ist of April, 1822, con- 


‘ 
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taining the result of his observations directed to the determina- 


tion.of the same question, from the year 1818 to 1822, during 
which he had accustomed himself to double and quadruple ob- 
servations at the same transit, and had employed the method of 
least squares in the resolution of his equations of condition, he 
assigns | 

To a Lyre, from 333 observations, a parallax of 1.13 


To a Cygni, 228 ” ” 
To Arcturus,,, 348 _,, 65 
To « Aquila, ,, 395 1.42 


These results, differing very considerably from those first assigned, 
though entitled to greater confidence, both from the greater num- 
ber of observations, and from the extraordinary care with which 
they were made, are undoubtedly calculated to make us doubt 
the existence of sensible parallax. In three of the cases, its 
amount is considerably reduced ; and it is a natural conclusion to 
draw from this circumstance, that further and more accurate ob- 
servations might make these differences altogether disappear, 
He discovered no parallax in y Draconis, in @ and 6 Ursee Minoris, 
or in , y, «, %, , Ursee Majoris; and the same was the case with 
the double stars of the sixth magnitude, forming the sixty-first of 
the constellation Cygnus, to which Bessel had assigned an annual 
proper motion of 5° in R.A., and of in polar distance; a 
circumstance which rendered its existence in them extremely 
probable. | 
The observations made by Mr. Pond on a Cygni and « Aquila, 
in 1812 and 1813, with the mural circle, gave values of the 
parallax little more than one quarter of those assigned by Dr, 
Brinkley; values of it so small, indeed, as to be within the limits 
of instrumental and other errers. The authority of these con- 
clusions are, however, impugned by the latter, on the ground that 
the method of making. the observations with the mural circle, by 
considering it as a vertical theodolite, and measuring the distance 
of one star from another, was unfavourable for the detection of 
the inequalities which were peculiar to particular stars, and that 
the effects of parallax might possibly, in certain cases, be masked 
and concealed in the mdex-error. It was in some measure an 
answer to this objection, to shew, as was done by Mr. Pond, that 
nearly the same conclusions were obtained if the index-error was 
determined independently of those stars which were supposed to 
possess a sensible parallax; but the following very ingenious method 
supplied an answer of a much more decisive and satisfac- 
nature. 
he effects of parallax take place in a plane passing through 
the star, the earth, and the sun, and therefore in the case of two 
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stars whose right ascensions differ by twelve hours, the polar dis- 
tance of one will be increased, and of the other diminished, by 

Hax, and by its test quantity, when the star is in o 
or “with e or the earth, or, in other 

words, when the star passes the meridian at noon or at midnight; 
the same time, in short, when the aberration takes place chiefly, if 
not entirely, in right ascension. If two stars can be found which 
are so situated, or nearly so, and whose zenith distances differ so 
little, that they are comprehended in the field of view of the same 
telescope, and if that telescope be firmly and permanently fixed, 
it is clear that we shall be enabled to trace the variation of their 
difference of declination which is due to parallax, and which at 
one time is the sum of their greatest parallaxes in declination, by 
means of a micrometer. 3 

Such’ is the principle of the method which Mr. Pond put 
in practice. A teles of ten feet focal length, and four 
inches aperture, is firmly attached to a stone pier, and is di- 
rected so as to include in its field of view a Cygni and 6 Au- 
rige, which differ in right ascension more than nine hours; 
twenty-four observations, made in 1817, did not indicate a de- 
rangement produced by parallax of more than one-tenth of a 
second. More than fifty observations, made in the following year, 
have given the same restilt, the greatest variation, not explicable 
by other causes, being less than one-quarter of a second. Another 
telescope was adapted to a Aquile and % Pegasi, which differ in 
right ascension only three hours ; and though their position is not 
equally favourable with the former, yét the results, which were 
less consistent with each other than the former, lead to a conclu- 
sion, however, which is the opposite of that which parallax ought 
to produce, 

f the parallax was so considerable as assigned by Dr. Brinkley, 
its effects must manifest themselves at certain seasons in right 
ascension ; and Bessel, from an examination of Bradley's obser- 
vations, had considered the sum of the parallaxes of Sirius and « 
Lyre as insensible, whilst the same sum of those of Procyon and 
a Aquile amounted to a second. Mr. Pond, however, from ‘an 
examination of 120 observations of the transits of « Aquile, is 
disposed to consider the greater axis of the’ parallactic ellipse 
described by this star as certainly less than half a second, 
and most probably less than half that quantity. 

Since the observations by reflexion have been commenced at 
Greenwich, Mr. Pond has instituted a series of observations upon 
y Draconis and @ Lyre, which differ only 13° in declination, and 
a in right ascension. With a view of obtaining their difference 

parallax, he has found that their angular distance in winter 
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and in summer does notdiffer by one-tenth of a second, and conse- 
quently that their difference of parallax is insensible; and as it 
is conceded that there is no ax of the former, it must follow 
as a consequence that there is none of the latter. He has like- 
wise made 120 observations in « Lyrae, both by direct vision and 
reflexion, and has found that the mean meridian altitudes do not 
differ from one season to another by more than one-tenth of a 
second, and that the results with two microscopes are in perfect 
accordance with those with six, a clear proof that there is no 
alteration in the form of the instrument produced by a change of 
the temperature. After an examination of this question, so varied 
and laborious, where all the results tend to the same conclusion, 
he thinks himself justified in considering the existence of paral- 
lax, as hitherto assigned, as entirely due to the imperfection of 
the instruments by which the observations have been made. 

The account which we have given of this interesting contro- 
versy will leave no doubt of our own opinion on which side of 
the balance the mass of evidence preponderates ; but it would be 
against the interests of astronomical science to consider the ques- 
tion as decided ; it would be unphilosophical, to say the least of it, 
to deny the, absolute existence of parallax, though its quantity 
may be so small as to escape detection by any existing instru- 
ments, or by any methods which have hitherto been used. The 
progress of science may lead to the invention of methods, or the 
construction of instruments, capable of detecting with certainty 
the existence of quantities more minute than parallax ; and, when 
we look back to the immense advances which practical astro- 
nomy has made since the invention of large circular instruments, 
we ought not to consider the resources of art as exhausted, or 
to despair of future and even greater improvements. At the 
beginning of the last century, observations could not be trusted 
to within less than a minute of a degree; at the commencement 
of the present, those limits were reduced to less than five seconds; 
whilst at present, we may consider the disputes of astronomers 
as limited to quantities which are less than one. Under such 
circumstances, it is not unreasonable for us to indulge a hope, 
that, hereafter, certain and absolute determinations may be ob- 
tained of quantities still more minute. 

Whatever is the opinion which we, or others, may form on 
this subject, Dr. Brinkley’s confidence in the conclusion afforded 
by his instrument is yet unshaken: he objects to the observations 


made with the fixed telescope on a Cygni, and f Aurige, that . 


they are made at considerable intervals, sometimes of several 

days, under great differences of temperature, which ag ‘pro- 

duce derangements in its position; and the position of « Aquila 
VOL. III, Q 
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and 2 Pegasi is unfavourable for the determination of the ques- 
tion, as it must give the difference and not the sum of their pa- 
rallaxes. Nor is he disposed to give much greater weight to the 
observations of a Aquile with the transit instrument, inasmuch 
as the stars which Mr. Pond employs for determining the rate 
and errors of his clock are those in which he finds the greatest 
discordance ; and even if stars of opposite right ascensions were 
employed, he does not think the clock sufficiently perfect to give 
results entitled to perfect confidence. It is impossible to deny 
the force of many of these objections, though they must give 
way, in our opinion at least, to the accumulation of consistent 
conclusions obtained by Mr. Pond, by so many different methods 
We cannot quit this subject, without expressing our respect 
for the character and labours of the distinguished astronomer, 
whose favourite conclusion, if we may so term it, we have felt 
compelled to controvert. He has now presided over the obser- 
vatory of Dublin for more than twenty years, and has raised b 
his observations a character for that establishment which is penond 
only to that of Greenwich: he has given increased accuracy to 
some of the most important elements of astronomy; such as the 
maximum of aberration, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the con- 
stants of nutation ; and has detected the influence of solar nuta- 
tion, whose existence was previously only theoretically known. 
His memoirs and observations on refractions, at the same time 
that they confirm the general accuracy of the French tables, 
have led to some important corrections in the constants of the 
formula: in short, with the exception, perhaps, of M. Bessel, no 
other living astronomer has exhibited a more remarkable union 
of a profound knowledge of the theory and practice of astro- 
nomy ; and our estimate of the merit of his exertions must be 
materially raised, when we consider that he has had but one 
assistant to aid him in his labours, and has had to contend with 
a climate singularly unfavourable for astronomical observations. 
The effect of parallax upon the angle of position and apparent 
distance of double stars, where one is much more distant from 
the earth than the other, is the phenomenon which is, perhaps, 
of all others which are produced by it, the most sensible to 
observation; and Mr. Herschel, in an admirable memoir which 
has recently been published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
has shewn under what circumstances its effects will be most per- 
fectly developed, and most readily detected. It is now more 
than forty years since his illustrious father commenced the 
examination of double stars, with a view to the determination 
of parallax: and, though the primary object of this research was 
soon lost sight of amidst other views on the construction of the 
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universe, Han the precision with which these measures were 
taken, both by him and his successors in this inquiry, gives good 
reason to hope that it will be the method by which the existence 
or non-existence of parallax will be most satisfactorily esta- 
blished. As this department of practical astronomy has lately 
been cultivated with uncommon zeal and success, and the results 
which have been obtained, or may be obtained hereafter, are 
‘those of all others which are most calculated to give extraordi- 
nary views of the system of the universe, we notice them, 
after our author, somewhat in detail. 

Double, triple, or quadruple stars, are those which appearing 
simple to the naked eye, or in telescopes of small power, are sepa- 
rated into groups of two, three, or four stars, when examined more 
minutely: of the first kind are—Castor, a Herculis, y Andro- 
medee, and innumerable others; of the second kind are, o and « 
Lyre, y Lyre, &c.; of the third, 6 and e Lyre, 6 Orionis, and 
& Libre. They present endless varieties of colour, brilliance, 
distance, and positions; by the last of which is meant the angle 
made by the line which joins them with the parallel of the star. 
The existence of such stars had been noticed before the time of 
Herschel, but it is to him that we owe the discovery of the 
greatest number of them, their distribution into classes, the mea- 
surement of their distances, and of their angles of position. 
These researches were begun in the year 1779, and continued 
regularly from that time. Between the years 1801 and 1804, 
he re-examined his ancient measures, and found amongst the 
greatest part of them some change in their distance, position, or 
appearance: some stars, like 3 Cygni and & Herculis, which 
were double at the first observation, were single at the last; a 
change which might be explained by a movement of translation 
of the whole planetary system: in others, the less of the two 
stars might be considered as revolving round the other, or rather 
both of them round their common centre of gravity: thus the 
change, in the angle of position, of Castor would indicate a period 
of the two stars of one round the other of 342 years. The same 
remark might be made concerning y Leonis, y Virginis, 3 Ser- 
pentis, &c., the movement of revolution being direct in some, 
and retrograde in others. The change of distance in some was 
considerable, as in Rigel and 3 Serpentis ; whilst the angles of 
position of thirteen others had changed, in the course of twenty- 
one years, from 10° to 20°, of three from 20° to 30°, and of six 
others from 30° to 130°. 

Bode, of Berlin, in his Uranographia, Lalande, in his Histoire 
céleste Francaise, and Piazzi, in his great Catalogue, have given 
lists of double stars, In the a 1830, Mr, South presented to 
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the Astronomical Society a catalogue of 477 double stars, ar- 
ranged in the order of their right ascension, founded upon pre- 
ceding catalogues, and greatly increased by the observations of 
Sir William Herschel and himself; and he afterwards undertook, 
in conjunction with Mr. Herschel, a more complete and syste- 
matic examination of them than had ever before been attempted. 
The instrument which was made use of for this purpose was the 
celebrated equatorial, constructed by Captain Huddart, and fur- 
nished with an admirable telescope of five feet four inches focal 
length, and three and three-quarter inches aperture, by John and 
Peter Dollond ; and with divided circles, microscopes, and micro- 
meters, oh John and Edward Troughton. In making their obser- 
vations, they first observed their apparent magnitude and colour ; 
next, the angle of position, by moving the head of the microme- 
ter until the equatorial wire bisected the stars; and lastly, their 
distance, by means of two wires of a micrometer at right angles 
to the former, one of which is fixed and the other moveable, by 
moving the telescope until the fixed wire bisected one of the 
stars, and moving the head of the micrometer until the moveable 
wire bisected the other. Both these measures were repeated five 
or six times in each case, in order to get more accurate results, 
by taking a mean of the whole. 


In the course of the years 1821, 1822, 1823, they executed 
more than 10,000 of these measures, and the result of their 
labours was communicated to the Royal Society in January, 
1824, and afterwards published, occupying an entire number of 
their Transactions: it contains the angles of position and appa- 
rent distances of 380 stars. 

A distinguished foreign astronomer, Struve, director of the 
Imperial Observatory of Dorpat, in Livonia, has for ten years 
been engaged in a similar research, and his observations have 
been published in three volumes, in the years 1817, 1820, and 
1822. The last of these volumes contains a catalogue of 795 
double stars, arranged in the order of their right ascensions; and 
the whole work is a noble monument of the industry and per- 
severance of the author, who was compelled, by the imperfection 
of his instruments, to resort to methods the most laborious and 
embarrassing ; and whose labours in many cases were carried on 
when the temperature of the interior of his observatory was as. 
low as 19° of Reaumur below Zero. 7 

In the summer of 1824 Mr. South established himself at Passy, 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, where he continued his observa- 
tions on double stars for more than a year, with a seven-foot 
telescope, of five inches aperture, of Tulley, mounted on the 


polar axis which belonged to the old equatorial sector at Green 
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wich. During this time he has not only re-examined the : 
part of those stars which were the subject of his former obser- 


logue of Struve. The result of these observations has since 
been published in the Philosophical Transactions; and it is to 
be hoped that this zealous and excellent astronomer will continue 
to devote himself to this department of astronomy, for which his 
noble instruments are so admirably adapted. 

It is by the comparison of accurate observations, made at con- 
siderable intervals of time, that we shall be enabled to determine 
the variations of the distances and angles of position of those 
stars, and to ascertain the laws of their relative movements ; 
and it is this circumstance which gives uncommon interest and 
value to the earlier measurements of Sir W. Herschel. Later 
observations have completely established the changes of the angle 
of position which Bessel had assigned to fifteen double stars, 
from an examination of the ancient measures; and Struve, by a 
similar comparison, has shewn the existence of such changes in 
more than 63 others. In « Ophiuchi, and & Urs Majoris, this 
change amounts to more than 5° in a year; in others, this move- 
ment appears to be accelerated, as if the orbit in which one 
revolves round the other, was a very eccentric ellipse: in short, 
we seem to become acquainted by means of these observations 
with new planetary systems, incomparably more vast than our 
own, and the imagination is bewildered in the contemplation of 
the immensity of the universe, with worlds upon worlds, in end- 
less succession, connected together by the same great law of 
gravitation. 

Our author visited the English universities with the double 
view of studying their institutions, and of examining the obser- 
vatory which already existed at Oxford, and inspecting the 
plan of that which was building at Cambridge at the time of his 
visit. The observatory at Oxford was begun in 1773 ; its central 
pavilion, surmounted by an octagon in imitation of the Temple 
of the Winds, has little to recommend it on the score of archi- 
tectural beauty, and still less on that of utility. The great in- 
struments are placed in three rooms to the east, and are amongst 
the most capital productions of Bird: they consist of a transit 
instrument of 8 feet focal length and 34 inches aperture; a 
zenith sector, with an arc of 15°, and a telescope of 12 feet, 
comprising in its range the constellations Auriga, Cygnus, the 
Dragon, Cassiopea, and Ursa Major; and two mural reine of 
8 feet radius ; the Equatorial is placed in a small pavilion at some 
distance from the principal building. | 

It is greatly to be lamented, that the observations made at this 
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observatory with instruments equal, if not superior, to any which 
existed before the Dublin circle, and the transit of mural circles 
of Greenwich, should never have been published; it is true that 
manuscript copies of them are transmitted annually to the Royal 
Society of London, and the whole series still exist in their 
archives, but we believe that they have never yet been reduced, 
and as far as the interests of astronomy are concerned, they might 
as well have never been made: there are many questions, how- 
ever, which the examination of them might enable us to decide, 
and the publication of them would be a real service to astro- 
nomy: they would supply a series of observations for near forty 
years, which as to be equal to those of Greenwich during 
the same period, and their coincidence would serve to give 
increased authority to observations upon which many of our tables 
are founded: it would be an interesting inquiry, likewise, to 
ascertain whether the figure of the mural quadrants has continued 
permanent, or been subject to similar changes with those of 
Greenwich. 

Our author saw the commencement only of the Cambridge ob- 
servatory, and the information which he has furnished concern- 
ing it is very scanty and imperfect. We have had, since its 
completion, an opportunity of examining it, and are enabled, 
therefore, to supply some of the details in which he is deficient. 
We shall venture therefore to describe its plan and construction, 
with considerable minuteness, particularly as every precaution 
was taken to make it in every way fitted to its object. 

It is situated about a mile to the west of Cambridge, on a rising 
ground, with a firm and thick bed of gravel a little below the sur- 
face; the site is perfectly dry, and et above the fogs and 
vapours which frequently appear on the lower ground in ‘the 
neighbourhood ; the view in every direction is perfectly clear, and 
reaches down to the horizon in almost every direction. The 
building presents a front of 170 feet, with a projecting Doric 
colonnade in the centre, behind which is seen the dome of the 
equatorial ; the front itself is plain, and merely broken by the 
two slits on each side of the centre, which are enclosed between 
ged and though architectural decoration and correctness 

as been throughout sacrificed to the usefulness of the building, 
it presents an appearance which is neither destitute of dignity 
nor beauty. The eastern wing forms the residence of the observer ; 
the western, that of the two assistants; the centre of the building 
is occupied by a vestibule, and a passage running round the 
wall, which encloses the pier of the equatorial; between the 
centre and the western wing are the two rooms for the transit 
instrument and the mural circle, each 21 feet square, and as 
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many in height; to the east of the centre, is a room 30 feet 
21, and 21 in height, in which the smaller instruments are . 
and where the lectures of the professor, to students in practical 
astronomy, are given; there is a communication through all 
these rooms to the houses of the observer and his assistants. 

There are no windows to the south of the rooms where the 
instruments are placed, and the walls are double, a stratum of 
air being interposed, to prevent the communication of the heat 
of the sun from the outer surface of the wall to the inner; the 
roof is double throughout for the same reason; the slits are 
three feet in width, which is necessary, not only for reducing 
rapidly, when opened, the temperature of the internal to that of 
the external air, so important for avoiding irregularities in the 
refractions, but likewise for preventing the undulatory motion of 
the air, in passing through a narrow aperture, which Maskelyne 
found so inconyenient at Greenwich before the slits were 
widened; the shutters are formed of twelve pairs or double 
divisions, three in each wall, and three in each spring of the 
roof: the first are drawn back into the wall; the second slide back 
over the roof; they are perfectly water-tight; they are opened 
by pairs, by means of small winches, which are moved with 
great facility; and the whole mechanism of their movements, — 
though requiring great precautions in the original construction, 
is admirably calculated for its object. 

The pier of the equatorial is formed by two walls at right 
angles to each other, the angles of their intersections being filled 
up, so as to form a square five feet each way at the centre ; it 
is built of brick, with courses of Yorkshire stone at the bottom 
and top, and at intervals of every six or eight feet; its whole 
height is 32 feet; and to prevent the action of the wind or of 
unequal heating, which might injure its steadiness or stability, it 
is enclosed by a wall whiok does not touch it, and which su 
ports entirely the floor of the dome ; the dome itself is 14 feet 
in diameter, and is nearly a hemisphere; it moves with great 
facility upon rollers in a cast-iron curb; in order, also, to pre- 
vent the action of the sun from heating its inner surface, it is 
composed of double layers of deal attached to iron ribs, with 
a small space between them, and the whole is covered with 
copper sheathing, with sheets of paper beneath it: the effect of 
these precautions is complete, ak the inner surface of the dome 
is not heated beyond the air in contact with it, even when the 
action of the sun is most powerful; the aperture is composed of 
three shutters, one of which passes beyond the zenith, and which 
are opened and closed, by a peculiar contrivance, with the 
greatest facility. 
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The piers of the transit and mural circle are placed upon the solid 
bed of gravel: it was first carefully levelled, watered, and beaten, 
then covered with liquid cement, and a Yorkshire stone, six inches - 
in thickness, and covering the whole base of the pier, was imme- 
diately imbeddet and carefully levelled, before the setting of the 
mortar. The piers themselves are built of Portland stone, squared 
with great accuracy, and each weighing from 2} to 4} tons: the 
are placed together without mortar, cement, or iron bonds, wi 
sheets of lead between them, to bring them more completely to 
their bearing, and to prevent the vibration which might otherwise 
have been communicated through them. The upright piers of the 
transit are mortised into the single stone which supports them both; 
and the mural circle pier, ten feet square in face, and four in 
thickness, above the floor of the room, is composed of four courses 
of three and two stones alternately. There are of course no fire- 
places in the observing-rooms, which are warmed, when necessary, 
or rather kept dry, by flues which convey warm air from a species 
of hot-house-stove, which is placed in the western wing of the 
building. As the western winds also are the most generally pre- 
valent, an attempt was made to convey the smoke from the assist- 
ant observers’ houses to the east of the observatory: it appears 
to have partially or altogether failed; and we merely mention it in 
order to prove the scrupulous caution which was used to remove 
= obstacle which might tend to injure the observations. 

The observatory of Cambridge is more complete, both in con- 
struction, and perhaps also in situation; than any similar esta- 
blishment in Europe. We have before mentioned our objections 
to that of Greenwich. The observing-room at Dublin is spacious 
and lofty; but it is not expedient to have the transit and circle in 
the same room, as the noise made by two observers, who do not 
begin or conclude at the same instant, must materially impede the 
business of observation. The beautiful building on the Calton 
Hill, at Edinburgh, is better calculated for the ornament and deco- 
ration of that magnificent city, than for the purposes of an obser- 
vatory. The vast edifice which Perrault raised, under the auspices: 
of Louis XIV., at Paris, is useless for astronomical purposes; and 
the observations are made in two small and inconvenient rooms on 
the west, which are furnished with shutters so wretchedly con- 
structed, as to be incapable of protecting the instruments from the 
injuries of the weather. 

Of the instruments which have been ordered for many years 
for this observatory, the transit by Dollond is the only one 
which is in its place: it isof the same focal length and aperture 
with that of Greenwich, and it was intended that it should be, 
us much as possible, a copy of it. Mr, Woodhouse has given an 
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account of it in the Philosophical Transactions; and the state- 
ments made respecting it have justly excited considerable atten- 
tion, as they relate to some important questions connected with the 
proper construction of transit instruments in general. Thus it has 
been usual to relieve the supports of the axis of a great part of the 
weight of the instruments by means of counterpoises, and thus pre- 
venting the wearing away of the cylindrical ends of the axis. Mr. 
Woodhouse, however, has found the use of these extremely embar- 
rassing and injurious:to the permanent adjustment of the instru- 
ment; and the same conclusion would naturally follow from the 
peneral principles of mechanics. Again, the unequal heating of the 

which connect the tube of the telescope with the cones of 
the axis, which may take place during the sun’s transit, produces 
a very considerable derangement ; and it becomes a most important 
question, whether the additional stability which they give to the 
instrument compensates for this inconvenience. 

The usefulness of these braces has been maintained by Mr. 
South, both from the experience of the Greenwich transit, and 
from a series of observations made entirely for the purpose of as- 
certaining their effects on his own transit. The focal length of 
this instrument is seven feet ; its aperture four inches ; the cones 
of the axis and the tube of the telescope are firmly united with the 
central globe, and with each other, by means of differential screws, 
in the same manner as in the Greenwich transit, constituting what 
the great artist by whom they were executed terms the bones of the 
instrument. It is likewise furnished with braces, which are tirmly 
screwed to rings within the tube of the telescope and the hollow 
cones of the axis. Mr. South exposed his instrument freely to the 
action of the sun, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the 
other, without discovering, in a series of observations, any sensible 
effect at the time of his transit; and he therefore feels himself jus- 
tified in concluding that the effects which Mr. Woodhouse ob- 
served, though certainly due to the braces, would not be observ- 
able if the parts of his instrument were more firmly united. 

It is certainly to be lamented that the bones are wanting to the 
Cambridge transit ; the cones of the axis and the tube of the tele- 
scope are merely screwed to the central globe, a species of attach- 
ment of the parts of the instrument which is only skin deep, and 
altogether inadequate to give strength and identity to so large a 
mass. In this respect it must be confessed to be greatly inferior 
to the instruments with which the comparison has been instituted ; 
and it is certainly possible that an effect may be sensible in one 
which is not so in the other. But at the same time Mr. Wood- 
house possessed means of observing this effect which were denied 
to Mr. South. The central wire of the telescope covered the 
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meridian mark fixed on the tower of Grantchester church, at a 
distance of nearly three miles, and the derangement which was 
observable during the sun’s transit, became still more considerable 
when warm cloths were applied to the opposite braces. The 
situation of Mr. South’s observatory deprived him of the use of a 
meridian mark, and both the errors of observation, and of the 
going of his clock, might tend to mask an effect which was probably 
very inconsiderable. 

series of experiments with the Greenwich transit would settle 
this very interesting question, though the want of a meridian mark 
constantly visible at a considerable distance might throw some difli- 
culties in the way of the investigation; it would not, howeyer, fol- 
low as a matter of course that the detection of an effect produced 
by these braces, however minute, would be a decisive reason for 

doning their use, particularly as the unequal heating of them 
may generally be guarded against without much difficulty: the 
benefit which they produce may more than balance any derange- 
ment which they may possibly occasion. In this decision expe- 
rience must be our guide; and, until decisive facts are produced, 
we shall perhaps act most wisely by retaining them, relying upon 
the judgment and experience of their author. 

Amidst the refinements which have lately been introduced into 
the construction of transit instruments, perhaps too little attention 
has been paid to the improvement of clocks: at all events it is 
doubtful whether any great advances have been made in their con- 
struction since the timeof Graham and Shelton. Graham’s clock 
with an improved pendulum, indeed, has only very lately been 
superseded by Hardy’s in the transit-room at Greenwich; and 
whilst the rewards which have been awarded to the improvement 
of chronometers have excited in an uncommon degree the emula- 
tion of their makers, Hardy is almost the only artist who has 
devoted himself to the improvement of an instrument, the per- 
fection of which is absolutely essential to the perfection of transit 
observations. The clock which he has made for the Cambridge 
observatory has hitherto kept its rate in a manner which is likely 
to add y to his reputation. | 

Mr. Troughton has undertaken to construct the mural circle for 
this observatory; and though only six years have elapsed since 
that promise was given, we have been credibly informed that it is 
already begun. It is well worth while, indeed, to wait a much 
longer time for a work which may possess the advantage of being 
constructed under the eye of this venerable artist, whose judg- 
ment appears to be strengthened and matured by the influence of 
time. He proposes to make it of eight feet diameter, the size 
which he wished to give to the circle at Greenwich. We cannot 
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help looking forward with some anxiety to the completion of this 
instrument, which is likely to form a new epoch in practical astro- 
nomy. 
The construction of the — has been intrusted to Mr. 
Thomas Jones, and we are afraid that it is equally distant from 
completion with the instrument last mentioned. Several persons 
zealously attached to astronomy, and interested likewise in the 
character of this establishment, have been anxious to replace it 
by an altitude and azimuth instrument, as being capable of givi 
more accurate results: in an observatory possessed of fixed 
meridian instruments, it is of little importance that the observa- 
tions made out of the meridian should give absolute determina- 
tions of right ascensions and declinations: nothing more is 
required than a polar axis, with a good telescope, furnished with 
a micrometer of extensive range, and with a declination and 
equatorial circle, sufficient to find readily any celestial object 
whose position is known, or nearly so, which we may wish to 
examine; under such circumstances, an equatorial is, of all other 
instruments, the most convenient for use, and the one with which 
we can most readily, and most steadily likewise, keep a star in | 
the field of view for any required length of time, 2 
It is extremely difficult in observatories, where meridian obser- 
vations are to be constantly made, to pay much attention to 
observations out of the meridian: the attendance at all hours 
which the first require, and the laborious reductions which are. 
necessary to them when made, are more than sufficient to occupy 
the time both of the observer and his assistants; in short, the th 
duties. of these two departments ‘of an observatory are almost i: 
inconsistent with each other, and it is not expedient to attempt to 
unite them, except in those cases where the appearance of 
comets, occultations, or other remarkable phenomena, calls 
for a departure from the ordinary routine of observations. It is 
on this account that the extra-meridional observations at Green- 
wich, Paris, Dublin, and other regular observatories, have been 
generally of little value, compared with those made by individuals 
who have devoted themselves to particular researches: we by no 
means wish to discourage such observations at those establish- 
ments, but we merely state the fact, and express our conviction, 
that unless observers are expressly appointed for making these 
observations, and ‘no others, that it is vain, and perhaps unrea- 
sonable, to expect that they should be made, with the roguleelty and 
precision which the interests of astronomical science require. 
The number of assistants at Greenwich has recently been 
increased from two to four, and the Admiralty have shown 
themselves ready to meet any expense which may tend to give 
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increased efficiency to the establishment; but why is not an 
assistant appointed, with a salary such as a man of. superior 
education may accept, and to whom this. department may be 
entirely confided ? The observatory is already furnished with 
the finest instruments of every description, many of which are 
admirably calculated for such observations, which are rarely used, 
and never can be so without the partial neglect of other duties, 
the regular and systematic performance of which is so important. 
We by no means suppose that more accurate or valuable results 
could be produced by such means than are already effected 
by the labours of individual amateurs of astronomy ; but we con- 
sider it a reproach to a great national observatory to neglect any 
class of observations which are essentially connected with the 
progress of astronomy. . 

Our author has noticed at considerable length the different 
private observatories in this country, and described the most 
remarkable instruments which they contain. We have before 
mentioned the equatorial and transit instruments of Mr. South, 
who possesses other instruments of almost equal value: amongst 
these is the transit circle, which Troughton has described in the 
Philosophical Transactions for L809, in giving an account of his 
method of dividing, and with which Mr. Groombridge, of Black- 
heath, its former possessor, made near 40,000 observations, 
chiefly of stars whose zenith distance is comprised between 39° 


,and 89°, with a view to the construction of tables of refraction, . 


founded entirely on observation. It is lamented that this excel- 
lent astronomer should be at present without a proper observa- 
tory, where his instruments may be brought into full operation ; 
and it was with real pleasure that we have lately heard that the 
government, with a most laudable regard for the interests of 
science, have offered him a site in the Regent’s-park, where the 
situation is dry and generally free from fogs, and where the view 
is sufficiently extensive, and not likely for some time at least to 
be interrupted by buildings. 3 

The visit of our author to Slough naturally calls forth the 
expression of feelings of respect and veneration fér the memory 
of the great astronomer, who has left there so many monu- 
ments of his industry and genius: almost every instrament which 
he examines and notices is connected with the history of some 
great extension of our knowledge of the universe: the celebrated 
forty-feet reflector, which has for so many years been the wonder 
of the place, is now useless; its mirror is tarnished, and the 
frame-work by which it is moved is rapidly decaying: we feel 
assured, however, that the filial piety of Mr. Herschel will pre- 
serve it to the latest moment that it can be kept together. The 
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seven-feet reflector, by which he discovered Uranus, is still pre- 
served with religious and grateful care; and the same is the case 
also with the Newtonian telescope, of twenty-seven inches focal 
length, with which Miss Caroline Herschel discovered six comets. 
To this list must be added the twenty-feet reflector, with which he 
discovered, in 1787, two additional satellites of Saturn, after the 
suppression of the small mirror: the two others, as well as the 


satellites of Uranus, were the immediate and ample reward of the © 


construction of his great instrument. 

The history of the life of this great man is a most instructive 
example of successful gprs ag he was born at Hanover, 
in 1738, and came to this country as a musician in a regiment, 
at the age of sixteen ; and we have often heard the venerable old 
man describe with a pride, not unmixed with enthusiasm, the 
occupations of his youth, whilst stationed at Richmond, in York- 
shire, a place which he delighted to revisit, his subsequent pro- 
motion to be organist at Halifax, and afterwards at the Octagon 
Rooms at Bath, his troubles and anxieties, whilst giving public 
concerts at Bath, to satisfy the little jealousies of singers and 
performers, and still more his early studies in mathematics and 

ractical astronomy, which were destined to gain him a name as 
sora as the knowledge of the planetary system: he died at 
Slough on the 26th of August, 1822, full of years and honours, 
with the rare felicity of leaving behind him a son, who had al- 
ready shown himself capable of giving additional lustre to his 
name. 

Some idea may be formed of his industry from the sixty-eight 
memoirs which he presented to the Royal Society, between the 
years 1780 and 1818; and we understand that they form a small 

rtion of his manuscripts, which are full of observations on 
double stars, nebula, and other phenomena, which are likely to 
prove of the greatest value to astronomy, as points of comparison, 
upon which the most perfect reliance may be placed; for he 
was equally remarkable for the integrity with which he recorded, 
as for the care with which he made his observations, however 
unfavourable they might be to his favourite hypotheses. Nor will 
his industry be less worthy of admiration, if we refer to the 
laborious mechanical operations which he executed; and even 
before he had finished the construction of his great telescope, 
he had already made and polished 200 mirrors of seven feet focal 
length, 150 of 10 feet, and nearly 80 of 20 feet, without includ- 
ing Gregorian and other telescopes ; the twenty-feet telescope, 
which is now used by Mr. Herschel, was the joint work of him- 
self and his father, in his later years, and is found to be quite 
equal to any of its predecessors, 
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- The immense number of his telescopes which were dis 
throughout Europe, soon after his great and fortunate discovery 
made them, in a very particular manner, the favourites of princes 
and astronomers, has not produced those accessions to astrono- 
mical science which might reasonably have been expected; the 
fact is, that the mirrors of such instruments suffer rapidly from 
the injuries of the weather, unless preserved with the greatest 
care, and it is impossible to remove the tarnish without altering 
their form ; these circumstances will account for the small number 
of these telescopes, which yet remain in activity, and the neglect 
with which they have been treated much too commonly, may be 
attributed, not merely to the change of the fashion, but more 
so, perhaps, to the extreme difficulty of making correct mi- 
crometrical measurements with them, at least in the hands of 
the greatest number of observers: we trust, however, that 
astronomers will keep in mind the extraordinary space-penetrating 


power which they possess above all other instruments ; and that 


it is in vain to look for equal excellence from the improvements 
of achromatic telescopes, at least, in the present state of the art 
of glass-making. 

Amongst the institutions which seem to promise to contri- 
bute most to the progress of astronomy, we ought to mention 
the Astronomical Society; it was established in 1820, and its 
professed object was to bring together the most eminent as- 
tronomers and artists, to discuss, and by that means ‘make more 
generally known, improvements in the theory and practice of 
astronomy ; to furnish instructions to travellers and navigators, 
respecting the observations most important to be made, to com- 
municate information of remarkable phenomena, to organize 
unions amongst its members, for making joint observations, to 
ere calculators for the construction of tables, or for making 
such reductions as are wanting in the Nautical Almanack: the 
memoirs which they have already published fully justify the 
expectations of its founders. | 
| first president of the society was Sir W. Herschel, who 
continued so until his death, and one of the last of his labours 
was a memoir which he presented to it, containing a catalogue of 
145 new double stars, extracted from the registers of the numerous _ 
reviews of the heavens which he made; he was succeeded by 
the learned Mr. Colebrooke; who has contributed more than 
any other person to our knowledge of oriental science ; and sub- 
sequently by Mr. Francis Baily, the present president, a zealous 
and learned amateur of astronomy, and one of the most active 
and disinterested labourers in the cause of the Society. 

It was our intention to haye followed our author in his notice 
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of the observatories of Edinburgh and Glasgow; as the first of 
them, however, has never yet been furnished with instruments, 
and as those which belonged to the second, after being nearly 
ruined by neglect, have recently been sold, it seemed unneces- 
sary to detain our readers with the subject, We feel confident, 
however, that Professor Wallace, to whose care the former is 
intrusted, will be able to inspire his countrymen with a proper 
feeling for the honour of their celebrated city, and not only 
provide adequate funds for furnishing their observatory with in- 
_ struments, but likewise prevent the ibility of their ever fol- 
lowing the disgraceful example of their less scientific neighbours, 


Arr. XI11.—1. Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly 

_ Character on the several Grounds of Prudence, Morality, and 
Religion: illustrated by select our elder 
Diwvines, especially from Archbishop Leighton. By S. T,. 
Coleridge. London, Taylor and Hessey, 1825. / 


2. The whole Works of the Most Reverend Father in God, Robert 
leighton, D. D., Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is 
fixed, a Life of the Author, by the Rev. John Norman Pear- 

M. o College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 

_ the Most Noble the Marquess Wellesley. A new Edition, in 
4 vols. London, Duncan, 1820. 


Berore we proceed to analyze the contents and to discuss the 
merits of the work before us (a task, we confess, of no mean diffi- 
culty), we are anxious, as members of the Christian community, 
and in especial duty bound as conductors of this Review, to ex- 
press our obligation to Mr. Coleridge, for the various lights thrown 
by his writings upon the excellence and the beauty of the Chris- 
tian scheme. He is, indeed, only one of a distinguished phalanx 
of lay-writers who have voluntarily stood forward in our times 
in support of that religion which recommends itself to the under- 
standings of mankind in proportion as knowledge and civilization 
are diffused ; but it is not every one who has had the same range 
of inquiry and contemplation as Mr. Coleridge; and when a man 
of his undoubted genius and learning, after all his excursive 
wanderings into the regions of fancy, all his minute researches 
through the subtleties of metaphysics and the refinements of 
philosophy, rests at last, at a mature age, in the conviction that 
the Christian faith is the perfection of human intelligence, the 
result, however he may arniye at it, cannot but be a source of 
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the truest satisfaction to all who have the honour of the Gos 

and the happiness of their fellow-creatures at heart. Nor will it be 
a small addition to this pleasure in the minds of churchmen, that 
the authors who have engrossed the greatest share of his atten- 
tion and his praise, and from whom his strongest convictions have 
been derived (for he was not always what he is), are the chief 
founders and ornaments of our Episcopal establishment; and 
further, that the doctrines he has adopted, as including the true 
sense of scripture, are mainly, if not entirely, those which are 
set forth in ‘the articles and embodied in the liturgy of our church. 
But while we offer this sincere and ready homage of our gratitude 
to Mr. Coleridge, we cannot refrain from an observatiow, which 
the present work, above every other, has forced upon us,—how 
infinitely more valuable and useful his labours would have been, 
had they been more simple and more popular; popular, we 
mean, not as “ giving back to the people their own weaknesses 
and prejudices,” but as rendering plain and accessible to the 
average intellect of mankind, those involved or retiring truths 
which his learned leisure and superior sagacity have enabled 
him to work out. But this quality, so essential to the value 
and permanency of mental labours, Mr. Coleridge has rarely 
shewn; and the consequence has been, that his prose-writings 
have never possessed that influence with any class of readers to 
which, in other respects, they would be justly entitled. Men of 
ordinary minds turn away at once from his speculations, as lead- 
ing them out of the common track of their thoughts, and, indeed, 
of their language ; while those of more refinement are rarely 
tempted to persevere in a path pursued through so many intri- 
cacies, and beset with so much obscurity. The present work, 
however, must be judged of by itself, and without adverting to 
otber causes elsewhere connected with this fault. There is one 
very prominent and striking fault in the part sustained by Mr. 
Coleridge, which we are compelled to notice, because the mischief 
by no means terminates with the obscurity it creates, and that 
is, his ambition of intruding, upon the Christian doctrines, the 
jnnovating language, and the mystical notions of the critical 
philosophy. It is quite impossible for an intelligent man to 
contemplate the infinite importance of the Christian faith to every 
human being, and the authority on which it rests, without coming 
immediately to the conclusion, that no alleged fact or principle, 
moral or physical, ought to be applied to it as a ground of rea- 
soning, until it has been confirmed by the fullest experience, and 
approved by the understandings and consciences of the wise and 
good. But this philosophy, however explained, has not been 
sanctioned by any of these tests; it has not stood its ground even 
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in the place which gave it birth; and Mr. Coleridge, in the trans- 
gression of this rule, has ventured upon an experiment as dan- 
gerous as it is incautious and rash. We give him credit for his 
intentions, and we believe, that wrapped up as he seems to be 
in the importance of his own genes he is not aware of all 
the consequences to which they lead. It requires, however, no great 
stretch of intellect to predict the effect of them upon others, 
and we venture to. affirm that they will neither contribute to his 
own reputation, nor, what is of much more importance, to the 
benefit of his readers. They may amuse some and perplex 
others—some again they may mislead, and a few they may puff 
up with conceited notions of their own sagacity, but we fear they 
will edify none. 

We mean no offence to Mr. Coleridge, for many of whose 
qualities we entertain a high respect; but in a cause so vital we 
dare not shrink from the free expression of our opinion ; and as 
we learn, upon his own authority, that he is on the eve of pub- 
lishing a great work upon the Christian Religion, the labour of 
his whole life, in which the same principles are to be further 
developed, we do earnestly entreat him to learn fairly from his 
friends the results of the present trial, before he proceeds further 
in the same career. 

[t is time that we should turn, however, to the work in ques- 
tion, of which we shall give a short history, partly derived from 
the preface, and partly from its own internal evidence. 

This volume, then, was at first intended as a selection of such 
passages from the writings of Archbishop Leighton as appeared 
most striking for their beauty, or valuable for their piety, with 
a few notes and a biographical preface from the selector, As 
the work advanced, however, new prospects ag to his 
view, and new objects engaged his pursuit. The lofty and 
spiritual tone which characterises the writings of Leighton, 
was calculated to excite the prolific energies of Mr. Coleridge 
in no ordinary degree, while his conversations with his friends 
and his own private studies were perpetually suggesting fresh 
matter, more or less applicable to the subject. Thus by degrees 
the character and the objects of the work were changed, The 
archbishop, who had entered as a principal, soon became only 
an auxiliary. Other authors were permitted to dispute the place 
with him; and above all, the reflections of the editor himself, 
fermented by the spirit of the critical philosophy, swelled to such 
a magnitude as to become the dominant feature of the whole ; 
and at last, instead of the beauties of Leighton, there came out 
a motley collection, consisting of aphorisins, introductions, and 
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sequels to, and commentaries upon aphorisms, with notes indiffer- 
ently upon them all; which after being arranged in order, as 
oredenaak moral, and spiritual, have been ushered into the 
world under the imposing title of “ Aids to Reflection.” How far 
the work is entitled, generally speaking, to this distinction will 
be shown hereafter from the extracts which will be produced : 
our first business is with Archbishop Leighton, for whose name 
and writings we have long entertained a high respect: his simple 
and beautiful sayings, though labouring under the disadvantage 
of being presented in small specimens, and apart from their native 
beds, still shine with singular lustre amidst the various productions 
around him; and though we should have been much more in- 
debted to Mr. Coleridge if he had adhered to his original plan, 
we still think that if the éclat of his name, and the approbation 
she has stamped upon the author, should be the means of bringing 
his works into more general influence and circulation, he will have 
conferred a greater service upon Christianity, than by all that he 
has done before. Under this impression we have placed a new 
edition of Leighton’s works at the head of this article, and as 
Mr. Coleridge has neglected to furnish the biographical notice 
he had promised, we shall endeavour to supply its place by a 
few particulars of his life and writings, ncititspally extracted from 
a spirited and eloquent memoir prefixed to the new edition, 
by the Rev. Norman Pearson. It is a reproach to the present 
age, that a man of his eminent piety anc learning, one of the 
soundest props of episcopacy in Scotland—the breathing model 
from which Burnet drew the features of his minister in the 
Pastoral Care—who is declared by this sagacious and eminent 
historian to have had the greatest elevation of soul, the largest 
compass of knowledge, the most mortified and heavenly dispo- 
sition that he ever saw—it is, we say, a reproach, that a 
man like this, with so many titles to our esteem and reverence, 
should be so little known to the members of our establishment ; 
and still more is it to be regretted that his valuable writings, 
breathing as they do the sublimest and purest spirit of piety, 
rich in beautiful images and classical learning, throughout abound- 
ing in practical reflections, and all expressed with the sweetest 
and simplest eloquence, should have been so long neglected 
amongst us, 
_ The author, then, who has been thus distinguished by Mr. 
Coleridge, was the son of Dr. Alexander Leighton, a presbyterian 
divine in the reigns of the first Stuarts, well known for the 
work he published in the time of Charles L. under the title of 
* Zion's Plea against Prelacy,” and still more notorious for the 
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cruel and excessive punishment to which he was San RH 
the Star Chamber; having been first repeatedly whipped, pilloried, 
and mutilated, and afterwards imprisoned for life. | 

Sprung from such a parent, brought up at Edinburgh at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and endowed with a mind of peculiar sensibility 
and affection, it was natural to expect that the memory of his 
father’s wrongs, united with the prejudices of his edcibatibi, 
would have fixed in his mind a deep hostility to the government, 
both in church and state, and placed him, when of age, amongst 
the most zealous and formidable advocates of the Covenant. 
But such was by no means the case. Other circumstances of 
an opposite character served to counterbalance these propensities. 
To nature he was indebted for a mind of peculiar moderation and 
benevolence, which his early and unfettered study of the Gospel, 
and a liberal course of reading, after he had taken his degree, 
tended to ripen and improve ; and having afterwards spent many 
years in travel through France, and various parts of the Continent 
(an advantage, which he declared was not to be understood with- 


out trial of it); and having examined besides, under various. 


aspects, the different forms of ecclesiastical discipline in use; he 
entered at last upon the ministry at Newbottle, under the auspices 
of the national church, in 1641. at the mature age of thirty, 
without, as it should seem, any strong prejudices in favour of 


any particular regimen, but with high qualifications as a divine, 


and a strong desire and determination to do his duty as a faithful 
minister of the Gospel. _ : | 

It was soon evident, however, that such qualifications and 
dispositions, however excellent and amiable, were not suited 
to the times, and least of all to the country in which he offi- 
ciated; and sine 9 | we find, that, notwithstanding his ex- 
emplary conduct and character, he was publicly reprimanded at 
a provincial synod for not preaching up the times, and when, in 
answer to his inquiry, Who did preach up the times? he was 
told that all his brethren did it, he replied with his cha- 
racteristic naiveté, “Then if all of you preach up the times, 
you may surely allow one poor brother to preach up Christ 
Jesus and eternity.” It was probably owing to a continuance of 
this species of persecution, not less than to his intimacy with 
Burnet at this period, that his disposition in favour of a moderate 
episcopacy began. However this may be, it appears that in 
1652, after eleven years of close residence on his cute, he gave 
in formally his resignation of it to the presbytery, which after a 
year’s consideration was accepted. F 

His talents, however, were not suffered to remain long in ob 
scurity, for in L653, on the — of principal Adamson, and 
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when the election of Mr. Colville had been set aside by the 
manceuyres of the Protector, he was appointed principal.of the 
University of Ediaburgh, in which capacity he delivered, to the 
academic youth, his Latin prelections and exhortations, which 
were received by a crowded and admiring audience at the 
time, and now constitute, even in translation, an interesting 
and instructive portion of his works. In this situation he 
remained, with great increase of his own reputation, and to the 
credit and advantage of the College, till 1661, when in conse- 
quence of the Restoration, and of the new measures to which it 
led, he was unexpectedly called to the bench of bishops by Charles 
{1., and was replaced in his office of principal by the same Mr. 
Colville whom a had superseded ten years before. 

This was the most important and trying era of his life, and 
seems to have been a source of great trouble and anxiety to him. 
Although he had for some time adopted opinions unfavourable 
to the Calvinistic regimen, and had given an unquestionable proof 
of his principles, by the sacrifice of his cure, it could not be 
expected that a man of his high reputation and attainments, who 
had once been numbered with the kirk, could take so dis- 
tinguished a station in the ranks of episcopacy, without exciting 
considerable odium amongst his former brethren, many of whom 
he esteemed and loved ; and indeed it required all the protection 
of his high character, to shield him from the imputations to 
which he was liable ; and all the support, which a eunsciousness 
of innocence and good intentions could bestow, to pursue his 
course with confidence, in a career at once so arduous and so 
invidious. | 

But there was another circumstance, which must have tended 
greatly to enhance his repugnance for this office. The warmest 
friends to the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland must 
admit that the instruments selected for this purpose by Charles IT. 
were but little calculated to carry on with suceess the difficult 
and delicate task which it involved. This was soon discovered 
by Leighton, who had come up to London for the purpose of 
consulting about the proposal which had been made to him. Nor 
was it till he had received a peremptory order from the king, re- 
quiring him to accept the episcopal office, unless he thought 
it unlawful, that he at last reluctantly consented. The state of 
his mind at this time, and the views with which he entered upon 
the bishopric, will best appear from a letter still extant, to one 
of those friends in Scotland, who seems to have been offended 
with his promotion :— 

“© * My dear Friend,—I have received from you the kindest letter that 
ever you Writ me; and that you may know I take it so, I return you 
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the free and friendly advice, never to judge any man before you hear 
him, nor any business by one side of it. Were you here to see the 
other, I am confident your thoughts and mine would be the same. 
You have both too much knowledge of me, and too much charity to 
think, that either such little contemptible scraps of honour or riches 
sought in that part of the world, with so much reproach, or any 
human complacency in the word, will be admitted to decide so grave 
a question, or that I would sell (to speak no higher) the very sensual 
pleasure of my retirement for a rattle, far less deliberately do any 
thing that I judge offends God. * * * * * And what will you 
say, if there be in this thing somewhat of that you mention, and 


« would allow of reconciling the devout on different sides, and of en- 


larging those good souls you meet with from their little fetters, though 
possibly with little success? Yet the design is commendable, pardon- 
able at least. However, one comfort I have, that in what is pressed 
on me there is the least of my-own choice, yea on the contrary the 
strongest aversion that ever I had to any thing in all my life: the diffi- 
culty, in short, lies in a necessity of either owning a scruple which I 
have not, or the rudest disobedience to authority that may be. ‘The 
truth is, I am yet importuning and struggling for a liberation, and 
look upward for it; but whatever be the issue, I look beyond it and 
this weary, weary, wretched life, through which the hand I have re- 
signed to, i trust, will lead me in the path of his own choosing; and 
so [ may please him I am satisfied. I hope if ever we meet, you shall 
find me in the love of solitude and a devout life, 
*** Your unaltered Brother and Friend, 


“¢ When I set pen to paper, I intended not to exceed half a dozen 
lines, but slid on insensibly thas far ; ,.but though I should fill the paper 
on all sides, still the right view of this business would be necessarily 
suspended till meeting. Meanwhile hope well of me, and pray for me. 
This word I will add, that as there has been nothing of my ‘choice in 
the thing, so I undergo it, ifit must be, as a mortification, and that 
greater than a cell and haircloth: and whether any will believe this or 
no I am not careful.’ ” : 


In this conflicting state of mind he was consecrated, at his own 
request, bishop of Dumblaine, (a poor and inconsiderable see,) in 
London, in L661; after haying been ordained deacon and priest 
by the English bishops, a ceremony which, though not con- 
sidered essential by himself, on account of the orders he had 
received from the presbytery, was openly held to be necessary by the 
English church, and his acquiescence in it served to exaspe- 
rate the wound which his secession from the kirk had before 
inflicted. From the moment of his consecration, however, he 
seems to have been alarmed at the gloomy prospects of the infant 
church, and more diffident of the concihatory scheme, which 
was the sole reason for his accepting it. ‘The worldly spirit with 
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which the plan was taken up and conducted by the govern- 
ment, the characters of some of his coadjutors, their selfish 
and ambitious views, their crude and imperfect plans, and 
the rash and violent measures with which their appearance 
in Scotland was preceded, filled the mind of the good man with 
gloomy presages, and drew from him. the most melancholy fore- 
bodings. In the whole progress of the affair, he remarks to his 
friend Burnet, “ There appeared such cross passages of an angry 
Providence, that how fully soever he was satished in his own 
mind.as to episcopacy itself, it seemed that God was against 
them, and that they were not like to be the men that “hould , 
build up his church; so that the struggling about it seemed like 
a fighting against God.” Under these impressions, he set out at 
the close of the year 1661 in the same coach with three other 
bishops, Sharpe, Fanshaw, and Hamilton, to take possession of 
their sees; but having learned on the road their intention of 
making a triumphant entry into Edinburgh, a ceremony not ve 
becoming their office at any time, and little likely to meet with 
any sympathy in Scotland, he quitted them at Morpeth, and 
became, as Burnet describes, a downcast spectator of the pomp 
and parade with which the other three bishops were escorted into 
the metropolis. We need not follow this ill-fated and ill-con- 
ducted attempt through all the obstacles which the misguided 
violence of its supporters and the unbending obstinacy and zeal 
of its opponents perpetually threw in the way, and by which at 
last its total ruin was effected, and the influence of the unhappy 
family who enforced it entirely destroyed. Suffice it to say, that 
the part sustained in it by Leighton was marked by every circum- 
stance which could establish the purity of his views, and justify 
the principles and motives he had avowed. His first cares were 
dedicated to his diocese, on which he constantly resided, and 
where he was soon regarded as a model of the episcopal charge. 
To his clergy, whose character stood very low when he arrived 
among them, he was ever attentive, courteous, and kind. By 
treating them always with respect, he taught them to respect 
themselves, and thus they became insensibly wiser and better 
under his care; while his own active and zealous discharge of 
his duties, which were not confined to superintendence, but ex- 
tended to preaching from parish to parish, gave double force and_ 
efficacy to those friendly suggestions and prudent regulations by 
which he sought to improve their character and to stimulate their 
exertions. In his ordination and recommendation of ministers 
he was conscientious and circumspect. It is vain,” 
he would say, “ for arly one to speak of divine: things without 
something of divine aflections. An ungodly clergyman must feel 
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_ uneasy when preaching godliness, and will hardly preach it per- 
suasively. He has not been able to prevail upon himself to be 
holy, and no marvel if he fail of prevailing upon others. In 


truth, he is in great danger of being hardened against religion 


by the frequent inculcation, if it fail of melting himself.” In the 
steady and conscientious discharge of these high duties, and in 
the exercise of every christian virtue, the first years of his office 
were spent; exciting the love and admiration not only of his 
diocese, but of all Scotland, and winning by degrees the reluctant 
applause of the covenanters themselves, who were constrained to 
acknowledge that a doyble portion of the apostolic spirit had 
fallen upon him. 3 

Notwithstanding his exertions, however, the cause of episcopacy 
made no progress. His mild and apostolic views were neither 
appreciated by the government at home, nor seconded by his 
coadjutors in Scotland. New measures of coercion were resorted 
to in proportion as the former were. found ineffectual, and the 
abolition of presbytery was pushed forward with a zeal and in- 
tolerance, which would not have been justified by the rooting 
out of heathenism, till at last, in 1665, Leighton, despairing en- 
tirely of the cause, while so conducted, took a formal leave of 
his clergy, with a determination to retire from his bishopric ; 
lest by his continuance on the bench, he should appear to sanc- 
tion measures at which his understanding and his conscience 
equally revolted. Before he took this step, however, he went to 
London, and obtained an audience of the king, in. which he 
pleaded the cause of his countrymen so pathetically and effec- 
tually, that he returned to Sc6tland with’ a promise that the 
ecclesiastical commission, at that time proceeding with great 
harshness, should be revoked, and that fines and imprisonments 
should be no longer had recourse to for forcing the consciences 
of his subjects. Vader this promise, he returned to Scotland, 
and resumed the duties of his diocese. But this oe a8 he 
was not suffered to enjoy long. It was the king’s misfortune, 
that his counsels, swayed as they were by profligate and design- 
ing men, were never pursued with any steadiness and consistency. 
The plan of conciliation was soon followed by other measures of 
an opposite tendency ; and in 1667 we find him, grieved with the 
distractions and persecutions around him, again undertaking a 
laborious journey to lay before the king the distempered state of 
his kingdom, and the necessity of concession, as well as indul- 


gence, if he would hope to retain episcopacy at all. He was 


again heard with kindness, and dismissed with promises ; and the 


consequence of this was, an attempt at some comprehensive . 


scheme of church government which should reconcile the minds 
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of the kirk to episcopacy, and still leave them so much of their 
own discipline as should be most essential to their prejudices and 
habits. But the remedy came too late,—if it ever could have 
succeeded at all. The close contact into which the two parties 
had been brought, and the acrimony to which it had given birth, 
only served to alienate their minds more effectually from each 
other. The plan of Leighton was agreeable to neither, for 
while his concessions were thought almost subversive of episco- 
pacy by the church, they were deemed unsatisfactory by the 
irk; and all the benevolence, and constancy, and wisdom of 
the bishop, only served to bring upon .him the suspicions 
of both. Still, however, so long as anything further could be 
attempted, he was unwilling to despair; through evil report, 
and good report, he still pursued his path of peace, and that 
he might negotiate more effectually from higher grounds, he 
accepted, in 1669, the archbishopric of Glasgow, vacated 
by the removal of Alexander Burnet, in consequence of new 
powers granted to the king by what was called the Assertory 
Act. In this situation, having obtained, in a third conference, 
fresh powers from the king, he carried on a negotiation through 
the medium of his friend, G. Burnet, with Hutchinson, and the 
leaders of the covenant, and afterwards visited in person the most 
prominent of the indulged ministers, exhorting them affection- 
ately to put an end to the differences which distracted their,un- 
happy oy ; and when these offers had entirely failed, when 
his kindness had been received with incivility by some, with sus- 
picion by others, and with unwelcomeness by all, he proposed, 
as a last resource, a solemn congress, that it might appear, at 
least to the world, at whose door it lay that the divisions of the 
church were not healed. .The proposal was accepted; and the 
congress met first at Holyrood House, 9th August, 1679, and 
again at Paisley, in December of the same year. In the former, 
Landerdale opened the proceedings, and Leighton, Burnet, and 
Patterson supported the cause of episcopacy; and were op- 
Se by Hutchinson, Wedderburn, Ramsay, ‘and two others. 
n the latter, Leighton, assisted by two other clergymen, entered 
the lists against twenty-six nonconformists. It is needless to— 
say that these debates were followed by no satisfactory results. 
Neither the arguments nor the prayers of the prelate, nor the 
concessions of the government, which he bore in his hand, could: 
prevail for the slightest alteration or concession on the part of 
the nonconformists. They still entrenched themselves in the 
old watchword of the covenant, and in the substance of the 
oath thus ap oy in their own language, “ that not a hoof nor 


@ hair of the Scottish model should be changed ;” and when, 
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after having submitted to them, at the close of the last conference, 
his propositions inewriting, he received at last, a month after- 
wards, at the house of Lord Rothes, this short and dry answer, 
as he terms it:—‘‘ We are not free in conscience to close with 
the Bishop of Dumblaine, as satisfactory,” he took his leave of 


them, and of his hopes together, in this pathetic and powerful 
** « My sole object has been to procure peace, and to advance the 
interests of true religion. In following up this object, I have made 
_ several proposals, which I am fully sensible involved great diminu- 
tions of the just rights of episcopacy. Yet, since all church power is 
intended for edification, and not for destruction, I thought that, in our 
present circumstances, episcopacy might do more for. the prosperity of 
Christ’s kingdom by relaxing some of its just pretensions, than it could 
by keeping hold of all its rightful authority. It is not from any mis- 
trust of the soundness of our cause, that I have offered these abate- 
ments ; for [ am well convinced that episcopacy has subsisted from the 
apostolic age of the church, Perhaps I may have wronged my own 
order in making such large concessions : but the unerring discerner of 
hearts will justify my motives; and I hope ere long to stand excused 
with my own brethren. You have thought fit to reject our overtures, 
without assigning any reason for the rejection, and without suggesting 
any healing measures in the room of ours. ‘The continuance of the 
divisions, through which religion languishes, must consequently lie .at 
your door. Before God and man I wash my hands of whatever evils 
may result from the rupture of this treaty. Ihave done my utmost to 
repair the temple of the Lord; and my sorrow will not be embittered 
by compunction, should a flood of miseries hereafter rush in through 


the gap you have refused to assist me’in closing.’ ”’—Vol. i., pp. xciv., 
XCV. 


It is interesting to add here the extent of his offers then made, 
from his own account of the conference. 


“«* Tt was declared to them, that the difference betwixt us should 
be freely referred to the Scriptures first of all, and next to the judgment 
and practice of the primitive church ; and to the whole catholic chris- 
tian church in succeeding ages; and to the most famous and most 
leading persons of the late Reformation, as Calvin, Luther, Melanc- 
thon; yea, and to the reformed churches abroad, even to those that at 
present have no bishops; and last of all to the presbyterians of Eng- 
land; and that if frony all these, or any of these, they could justify 
their continuing divided, even after these offers made, then it should 
be yielded to them as a thing reasonable. Yea, the person that pro- 
pounded this, further offered them, that if, before the noble and judi- 
cious persons then prema’ or that should be present.at the time of 
such a conference, they should produce strong and clear reasons for 


their opinion and practice in this point of diflerence, as now it stands 
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qualified, he would forthwith resign his present station, and become 
their proselyte, and would unite and act with them, and if he were 
called to it, would suffer with them,’ ”’—Vol. i., pp. xevi., xcvii. 


The work of the bishop was now almost closed; and the rest 
of his story may be told in a few words. Wearied, disconsolate, 
and almost relic cashed by this fruitless controversy; bowed 
down by age and sickness, and harassed by seditions and immo- 
ralities around him, which he could not control, he sought, and 
at last obtained from the king, the permission to resign his office, 
which he had never taken up but as a burthen rate duty, and 
had never borne but as a cross; and being once more at liberty to 
choose his home, he betook himself to his sister’s (Mrs. Light- 
maker) house, at Broadhurst, in a retired part of Sussex, where 
having passed several years in a peaceful preparation for eternity, 
not, however, in contemplation only, but in pious and edifying 
exercises, preaching Seneenry in the parish church, instructing 
the poor in their cottages, and never refusing his pastoral advice 
whenever it was asked, he arrived at last at a_height 
of spiritual piety and excellence, which all should imitate, 
but few can hope to attain. He died in 1684, in the arms 
of his friend and admirer, Burnet, and what is remarkable, 
at the very place where he had always wished to die, at an inn, 
considering: himself as a wayfarer in life, and hasting away to his 
Father's house. In that year, at the request of Burnet, he left 
his retirement in Sussex, to visit Lord Perth, who having felt some 
compunctious visitings of conscience, had earnestly desired the ad- 
vice and consolation of Dr. Leighton. The good man was ill him- 
self at the time, but would not refuse the work of piety to which 
he was called. ‘ The worse | am,” said he, “‘ the more I choose 
to go, that I may give one pull at-yon poor brother, and snatch 
him, if possible, from the infectious air of the court.” In the 
midst of this spiritual undertaking he was seized with an oppres- 
sion of the chest, which the next day terminated in a pleurisy 
that was fatal to him, His sufferings were few and short, for he 
soon became insensible even to the kind cares of Burnet, whose 
friendship watched over his parting hours ; and, un the third day, 
at the Bell inn, Warwick-lane, where he had taken up his tempo- 
rary abode, this good and venerable man sunk without a struggle 
to that heavenly rest for which he had so long panted. 

One thing more connected with his death we cannot withhold. 
In consequence of his extreme forbearance with regard to money 
matters, he left Scotland with arrears to a considerable amount 
owing to him from the tenants in his diocese. From these, as 


they gradually dropped in, he derived the means of his support 
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in Sussex; and the last remittance made to him was only six 
weeks before his death ; so that, to adopt Burnet’s happy phrase, 
his provision and his journey failed both at once. | 

Such was the holy man whose works Mr, Coleridge has selected 
for his theme; and it now remains only for us to adda few words 
respecting them, Onaccount of the humble opinion he entertained 
and cultivated of his own talents, he published nothing during 
his life, and to this it is owing that one of the most valuable of 
‘his works, his Commentary upon the Ephesians, is now lost, The 
principal writings which remain are—the Prelections and Exhort- 
ations, delivered at Edinburgh in Latin, and translated by Dr. 
Fall; a volume of sermons, with an Exposition of the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; Ethico-Critical 
Commentaries, and Meditations upon several of the Psalms, 
written in Latin, and translated by Dr Doddridge ; and, finally, . 
his best and greatest work, a Commentary upon the Ist aviiaie 
of St. Peter. | | 

The professed critic and theologian will find little in Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s works to gratify his taste: there is no laborious sifting of 
words, no conjectural criticism, no,formal doctrinal discus- 
sions; but yet there is every now and then so much light thrown 
upon difficult passages by a stroke or two of his pen, as to shew 
how much he might have effected in that way, if he had not been 
irresistibly borne along by his own feelings to higher aims: for 


this reason, his writings, though for the most part expository, are — 


chiefly practical and devotional, and in these respects they merit 
the very highest degree of praise. , They are remarkable through- 
out for an entire freedom from bigoted or sectarian views ; for 
fulness, strength, simplicity, and benevolence; for purity and ele- 
vation of thought; and, above all, for a warm and native piety, 
gushing, as it were, from the well-spring of his own heart, and 
carrying every word he utters home to the bosoms of his readers, 
«“ There was a spirit in Leighton,” said a great philosopher and 
divine, “ I never met with in any human writings.” And to use- 
the full and rich statement of Mr. Coleridge, they are ‘an instruct- 
ive and affecting picture of the contemplations, reflections, conflicts, 
consolations, and monitory experiences of a philosophic and richly- 

ifted mind, amply s with all the knowledge that books and 
fang intercourse with men of the most discordant characters can 
give, under the convictions, impressions, and habits of a spiritual 
religion.” That he was early a predestinarian in opinion might 
naturally be expected, from the school in which he was brought 
up; and it is fair to add, that in his maturer years he did not 
shrink from the avowal of it; but he was no sla 


vish follower of © 
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Calvin, either in discipline or doctrine, and such was the awe with 


which he approached this subject, such the caution he observed 
himself, and recommended to others, as to make it clear that, in 
his opinion, the matters connected with it stood more in need of 
charity and humility than of dogmatising or violence. “ That 

rospect,” he said,’*‘ of election and predestination 1s a great abyss, 
into which [ choose to sink rather than attempt to sound it; 
and truly any attempt at throwing light upon it makes it only a 
greater abyss, and is a piece of blameable presumption.” This, 
at least, was his advice to the youth at Edinburgh, and in the 
same spirit in his commentary; “ This deep we must admire, and 
always in considering it, close with this, ‘‘ Oh the depth, &c.” 
It is pleasing to record, however, that he was no advocate for 
the doctrine of absolute assurance; conversing one day with holy 
animation upon the blessing of being fixed as a pillar in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, (Rev. ni. 12,) to go no more out, he was 
interrupted by a near relation exclaiming, “ Ah! but you have 
assurance,” ‘“ No, truly,” he replied, “ only a good hope and a 
great desire to see what they are doing on the other side of the 
grave, for of this world I am weary.” 

We will now return to the work before us, the essence and 
spirit of which is Christianity, comprehended under three great 
heads :—1, Prudential —2. Moral —3. Spiritual ;—with a col- 
lection of Introductory Aphorisms, setting forth the excellence, 
the uses, and the necessity of Reflection, and explaining the 
arrangement and design of the work. 

Under the first head are described the origin, progress, rules, 
and operations of christian prudence: “ The shrine and frame- 
work for the divme image into which the worldly is to be trans- 
ferred.” 

The second takes up christian morality, including purity as to 
ourselves, love to our neighbours: ‘“ The distinct picture of the 
countenance of the divine image as a sojourner among men; its 
benign aspect towards its fellow pilgrims; the extended arm, and 
the hand that blesseth and healeth.” 

3. Spiritual religion, comprising all the walks, acts, and duties 
that have an especial reference to the timeless, the permanent, 
the eternal, &c. And they are thus: further illustrated:—the 
prudential corresponds to the sense and the understanding; the 
moral to the heart and the conscience; the spiritual to the 
will and to the reason, as a ray from that true light which is both 
reason and will—universal reason and will absolute, 


The following are selected from the aphorisms in the Introduc- 
tion :-— 
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“APHORISM I. 

“ In philosophy equally as in poetry it is the highest and most useful , 
prerogative of genius to produce the strongest impressions of novelty, 
while it rescues admitted truths from the neglect caused by the very i 
circumstance of their universal admission. Extremes meet. Truths, ih 
of all others the most awful and interesting, are too often considered as ety 
so true, that they lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors. 
“ APHORISM II. EDITOR, it 

“ There is one sure way of giving freshness and importance to the ‘4 
most common-place maxims—that of reflecting on them indirect refer- 
ence to our own state and conduct, to.our past ati future being.””—p. 1. iif | 


APHORISM IV. LEIGHTON. 
< Tt is the advice of the wise man, ‘ at home,’ or with your- 
self; and though there are very few that co inis, yet it is surprising He 
that the greatest part of mankind cannot be prevailed upon, at least, to 
visit themselves sometimes; but, according to the saying of the wise ; 
Solomon, The eyes of the fool are in the ends of the earth.’ “ 1 
“ A reflecting mind (says an ancient writer) i is the spring and source aa | 
of every good thing. (‘ Omnis boni principium intellectus cogita- | 
bundus.’) It is at once the disgrace and the misery of men, that they — ti 
live without forethought. But what the objects behind you are to the \ 
images at the same distance before you in a looking-glass, such is 
reflection to forethought. As a man without forethought scarcely 
deserves the name of a man, so forethought without reflection is but a 
metaphorical phrase for the instinct of a beast.”—Ep.—p. 2. 


‘“ APHORISM VI. LEIGHTON. 
‘« He who teaches men the principles and precepts of spiritual wis- 
dom, before their minds are called off fron: foreign objects, and turned 
inward upon themselves, might as well write his instructions, as the 
sybil wrote her prophecies, on the loose leaves of trees, and commit 
them to the mercy of the inconstant winds.”—>p. 3. 


* APHORISM XI. EDITOR, 

«“ An hour of solitude, passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the ' 
conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or ‘ subtle bosom sin,’ | 
will teach us more of thought,—will more effectually awaken the 
faculty, and form the habit, of reflection, than a year’s — in the 
schools without them.”—p, 6. 


In the 19th of the Editor is an important truth regihaeisial | 
with great force and simplicity :— | 


APHORISM XIX. EDITOR. 

“In countries enlightened by the gospel, however, the most formi- 
dable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent impediment to men’s 
turning the mind inward upon themselves, is, that they are afraid of 
what they shall find there. There is an aching hollowness in the 


bosom, a dark cold speck at the heart, an obscure and boding sense of at ! 
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a somewhat that must be kept out of sight of the conscience ; some 


secret lodger, whom they can neither resolve to eject or retain.”— 
pp. ti, 12. 


Nor can we forbear to add the nervous lines quoted from 
Herbert's Temple of Truth, upon the same subject :— 


“Lord! with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 
» Deliver to us laws. They send us bound 
To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 
Pulpits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin ; 
_ Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes ; 
Fine pets and stratagems to catch us in! - 
Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings betorehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning Bosom sin blows quite away.”—p. 12. 


The 29th has many fine passages, but partakes occasionally of 
ihe obscurity we have mentioned. 


The 23d, with the note, contains a very satisfactory specimen of 
the author's criticism :— 


APHORISM XXIII. EDITOR. 
“The outward service (Qpycccia*) of ancient religion, the rites, 
ceremonies, and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had morality for 
their substance. They were the letter, of which morality was the 
spirit; the enigma, of which morality was the meaning. But morality 
itself is the service and ceremonial (cultus exterior, @pyexdia) of the 
Christian religion. ‘The scheme of grace and truth that became 
through Jesus Christ, the faith that looks down into the perfect law of 
liberty, has ‘ light for its garment?’ its very ‘ robe is righteousness.’ ” 
—p. 1. 


* “See the Epistle of St. James, c.i., v. 26, 27, where, in the authorized version, 
the Greek word Spxerxiia is falsely rendered religion: whether by mistake of the 
translator, or from the intended sense having become obsolete, I cannot decide. 
At all events, for the English reader of our times it has the effect of an erroneous 
translation. It not only obscures the connexion of the passage, and weakens the 
peculiar force and sublimity of the thought, rendering it comparatively flat and 
trivial, almost indeed tautological, but has occasioned this particular verse to be 
perverted into a support of a very dangerous error ; and the whole epistie to be 
considered as a set-off against the epistles and declarations of St. Paul, instead of 
(what in fact it is) a masterly comment end confirmation of the same. I need 
not inform the religious reader, that James, c. i., v.27, is the favourite text and 
most boasted authority of those divines who represent the Redeemer of the world 
as little more than a moral reformer, and the Christian faith as a code of ethics, 
differing from the mera! system of Moses and the prophets by an additional 
motive ; or rather, by the additional strength and clearness which the historical 
fact of the resurrection has given to the same motive.” 


* 
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We shall pass over the prudential aphorisms, many of which are 
taken from the Latin translations of Leighton’s early works, and 
are by no means the best specimens of his style, or of his reason- 
ing. We could, however, extract much that is valuable, both 
from him and Mr. Coleridge : but we must hasten to the moral 
and religious, which exhibit some of the faults as well as the 
beauties of the Editor in a striking light :-— 

APHORISM VI. LEIGHTON, 

“If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away from 
the straight rule of the holy Scriptures, they have a spirit indeed, but it 
is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of delusion and giddiness: but the Spirit 
of God, that leads his children in the way of truth, and is for that pur- 
pose sent them from heaven to guide them thither, squares their 
thoughts and ways to that rule whereof it is author, and that word 
which was inspired by it, and sanctifies them to obedience. He that 
saith I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth is notin him. (1 John ii. 4.) 

** Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to obedience, is 
within us the evidence of our election, and the earnest of our salvation. 
And whoso are not sanctified and led by this Spirit, the Apostle tells 
us what is their condition: [fany man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his. ‘The stones which are appointed for that glorious tem- 
ple above, are hewn, and polished, and prepared for it here; as the. 
stones were wrought and prepared in the mountains, for building the 
temple at Jerusalem.”’—pp. 66, 67. 


APHORISM VIII. LEIGHTON, 
** WORLDLY HOPES. 

“ Worldly hopes are not living, but lying hopes; they die often be- 
fore us, and we live to bury them, and see our own folly and infelicity 
in trusting to them ; but at the utmost, they die with us when we die, 
and can accompany us no further. But the lively Hope, which is the 
Christian’s Portion, answers expectation to the full, and much beyond 
it, and deceives no way but in that happy way of far exceeding it. 

“ A living hope, living in death itself! The world dares say no 
more for its device, than Dum spiro spero; but the children of God can 
add, by virtue of this living hope, Dum expiro spero.”—p. 84. 

APHORISM IX. LEIGHTON, 
THE WORLDLING’S FEAR, 3 

“It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die together. 
Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi. 7, When he dieth, then 
die his hopes ; (many of them before, but at the utmost ¢hen, all of, 
them ;) but the righteous hath hope in his death, Prov. XiV. 32." — 


p- 85. 
“ APHORISM XXIV. L. & Rp. 
WORTHY TO BE FRAMED AND HUNG UP IN THE LIBRARY OP EVERY THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDENT. 
‘“* Where there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear flame, it argues 
much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth certainly that there is 
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fire there; and therefore dubious questioning is a much better evi- 
dence, than that senseless deadness which most take for believing. 
Men that know nothing in sciences, have no doubts. He never truly 
believed, who was not made first sensible and convinced of unbelief.” 
—p. 101. 

“ APHORISM XXV. EDITOR. 

“He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, and 
end in loving himself better than all.”—p. 101. 

There is something very imposing and pithy in this aphorism ; 
but when examined, it proves to be exceedingly loose and incor- 
rect, For who are those who begin by loving Christianity better 
than truth? They must be men, if aaa men there are who, having 
examined its evidence, mentally disclaim it as true, but conform 
to it for its.usefulness and morality. Such men are of all others 
the least likely to be bigoted toa sect. They prefer peace and 

uiet, and, like Gallio, care for none of these things; but selfish 
they may become, as most men naturally are, without the touch 
of Christianity. On the other hand, they who, having the means 
of inquiry, believe in Christianity without making use of them, 
are very likely to love their sect or church inordinately, but they 
cannot be said to prefer Christianity to truth, for they cannot com- 
pare them, and they believe in Christianity because they think it 
true: they are less likely, however, to be selfish than the others, 
because, believing in its truth, they would naturally endeavour 
to cultivate the benevolence it maintains. é 

How much more may the following aphorisms of Pascal be 
called aids to reflection upon this subject :-— 


I. 

“ La dernitre démarche de la raison, c’est de connoftre qu’il y a une 
infinité de choses qui la surpassent—elle est bien faible, si elle ne va 
jusque-la. Tl faut savoir douter ot il faut, assurer od il faut, se sou- 
mettre od il faut. Qui ne fait ainsi, n’entend pas la force de la raison. 
fi y en a qui péchent contre ces trois principes, ou en assurant tout 
comme démonstratif, manque de se connoftre en démonstrations ; ou 
en doutant de tout, manque de savoir ot il faut se soumettre ; ou en se 
soumettant en tout, manque de savoir ot il faut juger.” 

il. 

“ Si on soumet tout d la raison, notre religion n’aura rien de myst¢é- 
rieux ni de surnaturel. Si on choque les principes de la raison, notre 
religion sera absurde et ridicule. | 

** La raison, dit Saint Augustin, ne se soumettroit jamais, si elle ne 
jugeoit, qu’il y a des occasions ot elle doit se soumettre ; il est donc 
juste qu’elle se soumette, quand elle juge, qu’elle doit se soumettre ; et 
qu'elle ne se soumette pas, quand elle juge avec fondement, qu'elle ne 
ny sy le faire; mais il faut prendre garde, & ne pas se tromper.”— 
p. 257. 
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The next extract we shall make exhibits a striking specimen of 
that bad taste in which Mr. yclendge sometimes penny ‘himself 
to indulge. 

APHORISM XXXVI. LEIGHTON. 
me * Your. blessedness is not,—no, believe it, it is not where most of 
you seek it, in things below you. ~ How can that be? It must be a 
higher good to make you happy.” ~ 


Nothing can be more simple, or more just, than this. aphorism ; . 


but now attend to the following reflection of Mr. Coleridge. 


‘“‘ Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, 
leaves death behind it or under it. The metal at its height of being 
seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, into a mimic sem- 
blance of which it crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the acmé of 
vegetable life, divides into correspondent organs with, reciprocal #func- 
tions, and by instinctive motions and approximations seems impatient 
of that fixture, by which it is differenced in kind from the flower-shaped 
Psyche, that flutters with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the 
insect realm doth the irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet 
the nascent sensibility is subordinated thereto—most wonderfully, [ 
say, doth the muscular life in the insect, and the musculo-arterial in 
the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive understanding, 
yea, and the moral affections and charities, of man. “Let us carry our 
selves back, in spirit, to the mysterious week, the teeming work-days 
of the Creator: as they rose in vision before the eye of the inspired his- 


torian of ‘ the generations of the heaven and the earth, in the days . 
that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.’ . And who that 


hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, could contem- 
plate the filial and loyal bee ; the home-building, wedded, and divorce-. 
less swallow ; and, above all, the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with 


their commonwealths and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the | 


husbandfolk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed,teaf, and the, 


virgin sisters, with the holy instincts of maternal love, detached and in | 


selfless purity ; and not to say to himself, behold the shadow of approach- 


ing humanity, the sun rising from behind, in the kindling morn of | 


creation! Thus all jower natures find their highest good in semblances 
and seekings of that which is higher and ‘better. All things strive to 


ascend, and ascend in their am And sball man alone stoop =, ° 


P.111, 


Our first inquiry we are by jan. author 
reputation, as Mr." Coleridge observes: with regard to Jeremy 
Taylor, is, ‘‘ what can the author mean?” And -this, we confess, 


we had at first some difficulty in answering. - At last, however,. ... 
having rejected from .the passage much that is totally irrele-". 


vant, stripped it of many fine words, and ‘construed many hard 
ones, we came to the argument, the sum ‘of which seems to be 
this,—that throughout the whole extent of being, from the dust. 


tread upon, to. man, the lord of the creation,’ there exists. in 
VOL, ALI. 
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every class, a perpetual seeking and striving to rise to that above 
that the mineral crystallizes into a resemblance of the flower 
—that the flower blossoms into structure and organization; re- 
sembling those of the insect—that the instinct of the insect, and 
of the bird, aspires to the adaptive understanding of the man ; 
and to sum up all in his own words, “ all lower natures find their 
highest good in semblances and séekings of that which is higher 
and better.” Therefore men, from their example, ought to rise 
This may be very poetical and sublime in Mr. Coleridge’s view, 
but it is neither fact nor argument, and, therefore, not adapted 
for students in Theology. ‘There may be some resemblances to 
the minds of the spectator; but what seekings and strivings 
are there in the things themselves? They know no more about 
them, than the man in the moon knows of his resemblance 
to the man on earth who is gazing at him. In truth, the very 
reverse of this seeking is the case. These beings remain precisely 
where they are placed by Almighty God, and neither find nor 
seek for change. Nay, we have better ground for this statement 
than our own, nothing less than the joint authority of Leighton 
and Coleridge, for if our readers will only turn to Aphorism 
xlvii., p. 121, they will find the same inference drawn from an 
hypothesis directly contradicting this. 
APHORISM XLVII. i. & ep. 
** God hath suited every creature he hath made with a convenient 
good to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which it rests, and is 
satisfied. Natural bodies have all their own natural place, whither, if 
not hindered, they move incessantly till they be in it; and they declare, 
by resting there, that they are (as I may say) where they would be. 
Sensitive creatures are carried to seek a sensitive good, as agreeable to 
their rank in being, and, attaining that, aim no further. Now, in this 
is the excellency of man, that he is made capable of a communion with 
his maker, and, because capable of it, is unsatisfied without it; the 


soul, being cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, cannot be filled 
with less.”—Pp. 121, 122. : 


But there are others more worthy of Mr. Coleridge, and we are 
happy to present them. 3 | 


“APHORISM X. & Ep, 
““ WORLDLY MIRTH, 

“ As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart. Prov. xxv. 20. 


‘Worldly mirth is so far from curing spiritual grief, that even worldly 


grief, where it is great and takes deep root, is not allayed but increased 
by it. A man who is full of inward heaviness, the more he is encom- 
map about with mirth, it exasperates and enrages his grief the more ; 

ike ineffectual weak physic, which removes not the humour, but stirs 


\ 
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itand makes it more unquiet. But spiritual joy is seasonable for all 
estates ; in prosperity, it is pertinent to crown and sanctify all other 
enjoyments, with this which so far surpasses them; and in distress, it 
is the only Nepenthe, the cordial of fainting spirits: sp, Psal. iv. 7, He 
hath put joy into my heart, This mirth makes way for itself, which 
other mirth cannot do. These songs are sweetest in. the night of dis- 
tress. 

“There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching in the first 
of these similies ; and the second, though less pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, has the charm of propriety, and expresses the transition with 
equal force and liveliness. A grief of recent birth is a sick infant, that 
must have its medicine administered in its milk, and sad thoughts are 
the sorrowful heart’s natural food. This is a complaint that is not to 
be cured by opposites, which for the most part only reverse the 
symptoms while they exasperate the disease; or like a rock in the 
mid channel of a river swoln by a sudden rain-flush from the moun- 
tain, which only detains the excess of waters from their proper outlet, 
and make them foam, roar, and eddy. The soul in her desolation 
hugs the sorrow close to her, as her sole remaining garment: and 
this must be drawn off so gradually, andthe garment to be put in its 
stead so gradually slipt on, and feel so like the former, that the sufferer 
shall be sensible of the change only by the refreshment. ‘The true 
spirit of consolation is well-content to detain the tear in the eye, and 
finds a surer pledge of its success in the smile of resignation that 
dawns through that, than in the liveliest shows of a forced and alien 
exhilaration.” —Pp. 85, 86. | 

APHORISM XV. L. & ED. 
“THE CHRISTIAN NO STOIC, 

“ Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of sorrow, but to bound 
it, and keep it within its banks. Religion doth not destroy the life of 
nature, but adds to it a life more excellent ; yea, it doth not only per- 
mit, but requires some feeling of afflictions. Instead of patience, hire 
is in some men an affected pride of spirit suitable only to the doctrine 
of the Stoics, as it is usually taken. ‘They strive not to feel at all the 
afflictions that are on them; but where there is no feeling at all, there 
can be no patience. | 

“ Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, doubtless, the near- 
est to Christianity. Yet even to this, Christianity is fundamentally op- 
tr For the Stoic attaches the highest honour (or rather, attaches 

onour solely) to the person that acts virtuously in spite of his feelings, 
or who has raised himself above the conflict by their extinction ; while 
Christianity instructs us to place small reliance on a virtue that does 
not begin by bringing the feelings to a conformity with the commands _ 
of the conscience. Its especial aim, its characteristic operation, is to 
moralize the affections. e feelings that oppose a right act must be 
wrong feelings. ‘The act, indeed, whatever the agent’s feelings might 
be, Christianity would command: and under certain circumstances 
would both command and commend it—commend it, as a healthful 
Symptom in a sick patient; and ro eu it, as one of the ways and 
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means of changing the feelings, or displacing them by calling up the 
opposite.”-~—-Pp. 91, 92. 

We now enter upon the most difficult, but by no means the 
most pleasing, or the most edifying, portion of the work ; the Apho- 
risms On spiritual religion. It is here that Mr. Coleridge, feeling 


himself particularly in his own element, expatiates with un- 


bounded license, and leaves his coadjutors at a distance; but in 
roportion as he becomes more elevated and more isolated, he is 
ess and less intelligible; and we are compelled to confess, with 
some degree of shame, that if our duty had not imperiousl 
urged us on, we should have stopped at the very threshold of 
these mysteries. Fortunately, however, he does not plunge us 
into them at once. He detains us agreeably enough with a few 
aphorisms on spiritual influence, by Henry More, Leighton, &c., 
which, like fertile spots upon the borders of a great desert, serve 
to refresh the traveller at the commencement of his journey, but 
afford neither guide nor criterion of that which hes. beyond. 


“ APHORISM II. H. MORE. 

“There are two very bad things in this resolving of men’s faith and 
practice into the immediate suggestion of a spirit not acting on our 
understandings, or rather into the illumination of such a spirit as they 
can give no account of, such as does not enlighten their reason, or enable 
them to render their doctrine intelligible to others. First, it defaces and 
makes useless that part of the image of God in us which we call 
REASON; and, secondly, it takes away that advantage which -Taises 


Christianity above all other religions, that she dare appeal to so solid a 
faculty.” —Pp. 143, 144. 


“APHORISM IV. 


*‘ON AN UNLEARNED MINISTRY, UNDER PRETENCE OF A CALL OF THE 
SPIRIT AND INWARD GRACES SUPERSEDING OUTWARD HELPS. 


“Tell me, ye high-flown Perfectionists, ye boasters of the light within 
you, could the highest perfection of your inward light ever show to you 
the history of past ages, the state of the world at present, the know- 
ledge of arts and tongues, without books or teachers ? How then can 
you understand the Providence of God, or the age, the purpose, the 
fulfilment of prophecies, or distinguish such as have been fulfilled from 
those to the fulfilment of which we are to look forward ? How can you 
judge concerning the authenticity and uncorruptedness of the Gospels, 
and the other sacred Scriptures? And how without this knowledge can 
you support the truth of Christianity? How can you either have, or 
give a reason for the faith which you profess? This light within, that 


loves darkness, and would exclude those excellent gifts of God to man- 


kind, knowledge and understanding, what is it but a sullen self-suffi- 
ciency within you, engendering contempt of superiors, pride, and a 
spirit of division, and inducing you to reject for yourselves, and to un- 
dervalue in others, the helps without, which the grace of God has pro- 
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vided and appointed for his Church—nay, to make them grounds or 
pretexts of your dislike or suspicion of Christ’s ministers who have 
fruitfully availed themselves of the helps afforded them.—Henry 
More.” —Pp. 145, 146. 


“ APHORISM V. 


_ “There are wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse humour 
have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that I think few more 
worthy of a man’s best directions. For the more imperious sects hav- 
ing put such unhandsome vizards on Christianity, and the sincere milk 
of the word having been everywhere so sophisticated by the humours 
and inventions of men, it has driven these anxious melancholists to seck 
for a teacher that cannot deceive, the voice of the eternal word within 
them ; to which if they be faithful, they assure themselves it will be 
faithful to them in return. Nor would this be a groundless presump- 
tion, if they had sought this voice in the reason and the conscience, 
with the Scripture articulating the same, instead of giving heed to their 
fancy and mistaking bodily disturbances, and the vapors resulting 
therefrom, for inspiration and the teaching of the Spirit.—Henry 
More.” —P. 146. 


After these we are introduced to the main object of the author; _ 


1. to exhibit the true and scriptural meaning and intent of seve- 
ral articles of faith, that are rightly classed among the mysteries 
-and peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 

2. To show the rationality of these doctrines when examined by 
their proper organ, the reason and conscience of man. 
_ 3. To exhibit from the works of Leighton an affecting picture, 

Being well convinced that few .of our readers will have the 
courage to follow Mr. Coleridge through the whole of his views, 
we have endeavoured to extract from the mass of intricate and 
excursive matter in which they are involved, some of the most 
important positions he maintains, and the results to which they 
tend; confessing fairly, that in this attempt, upon the success of 
which we do not pique ourselves, we have passed through a 
variety of feelings, being often interested and amused, sometimes 
perplexed and bewildered, occasionally instructed, and now and 
then grievously mortified and disappointed. The first great object 
of Mr. C., in the prosecution of his design, is to impress upon 
his readers a distinction between the reason and the nnderstand- 
ing. For this distinction he has been labouring, as he affirms, 
more than twenty years, casting his bread upon the waters; and 
if it should occur to our readers, as it did at first to ourselves, 
that he would have found it ready-made to his hands in almost 
every book in metaphysics he could have recourse to, they 
must be early taught that this is not the distinction at which Mr. 


Coleridge aims. He means to contend, that the understand- 
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ing and the reason are different in source and quality, and not in 
d ; and that they have in truth nothing in common by which 
they can be justly ranged under the same genus. Accordingly, 
he defines the understanding to be (in the language of Kant) the 
faculty, judging according to sense, (p. 208), by which we reflect, 
&c.; and he states its operations to be only these:—1l. Atten- 
tion—2. Abstraction—3,. Generalization, (including the con- 
struction of names.) Under this view, he concludes, that the 
understanding of man is the same in kind as the instinct or adap- 
tive intelligence in brutes, and that it differs only from the best 
and highest specimens of this adaptive intelligence, in consequence 
of its co-existence with far higher powers of a diverse kind in one 
and the same subject, viz.; reason, free-will, and self-conscious- 
ness. For proofs of this fact, he sends us to the dog, the bee, 
and the ant, and more especially to the substance of some lec- 
tures on anatomy lately delivered in London, whose conclusions, 
coinciding in some measure with his own views, he hails with 
great triumph, and expatiates upon with sincere delight, (238, &c.) 
{faving made this step, which, by the by, puts him directly at 
issue with his great master Bacon, who declares that the faculties 
of the human mind differ not only in degree but in kind from the 
instincts of animals, he proceeds to the reason; and here, if 
he should be thought to have degraded the understanding by 
confining it to objects of sense, and associating it with the 
instinct of brutes, he makes ample compensation, by the lofty 
views and sublime origin he assigns to the reason; defining it, in 
the language of the critical philosophy, as the power of necessa 
convictions, the source and substance of truths above sense, an 
having their evidence in themselves,(208.) According to its applica- 
tion, it is distinguished into two kinds, the speculative and the 
practical, (209.) In reference to formal or abstract truth, it is 
speculative ; in reference to actual or moral truth, as the fountain 
of ideas, or the light of the conscience, it is practical. 

Again, to give a fuller notion to our Oak we who may not at 
once comprehend the force of this definition: the reason is con- 
sidered by him as synonymous with spirit—as pre-eminently 
spiritual—eyen our spirit through an effluence of the same grace 
by which we are privileged to say ‘‘ Our Father,” (209.) Further, 
according to this principle, though the understanding may be 
termed human, the reason cannot; there is but one reason, 
one and the same, the light that lighteth every man’s individual 
understanding, and thus makes it a reasonable understanding, 
one only, yet manifold; it goeth through all understanding, 
and remaining in itself, regenerateth ‘ all other powers,” 
(Wisdom of Solomon, cviii.) In short, it is an influence from 
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the glory of the Almighty—the Divine Word, (210.)—Hence an 
important deduction, which properly belongs to a more advanced 
stage of the argument: ‘‘ Whenever, by self-subjection to this 
universal light, the will of the individual—the particular will—has 
become a will of reason, the man is regenerate, (209) and reason 
is then the spirit of the regenerated man, whereby the person is 
capable of a quickening inter-communion with the divine spirit.” 
To give a further insight into the distinct operations of these two 
faculties, “Take,” he says, “ a familiar illustration” — ‘ 


‘“* My sight and touch convey to me a certain impression, to which 
my understanding applies its pre-conceptions (co us antecedentes 
et generalissimi) of quantity and relation, and thus refers it to the class 
and name of three-cornered bodies—We will suppose it the iron of a 
turf-spade. It compares the sides, and finds that any two measured 
as one are greater than the third; and, according to a law of the 
imagination, there arises a presumption, that in all other bodies of the 
same figure (7. e., three-cornered and equilateral) the same proportion 
exists. After this, the senses have been directed successively to a 
number of three-cornered bodies of unequal sides—and in these, too, the 
same proportion has been found without exception, till at length it be- 
comes a fact of experience, that in all triangles hitherto seen the two 
sides are greater than the third: and there will exist no ground or 
analogy for anticipating an exception to a rule, generalized from so 
vast a number of particular instances. So far and no farther could the 
understanding carry us: and as far as this “ the faculty, judging ac- 
cording to sense,” conducts many of the inferior animals, if not in the 
same, yet in instances analogous and fully equivalent. 


“‘ The reason supersedes the whole process; and on the first con- 
ception presented by the understanding, in consequence of the first 
sight of a triangular figure, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it 
affirms with an assurance incapable of future increase, with a perfect 
certainty, that. in all possible triangles any two of the enclosing lines will 
and must be greater than the third. In short, understanding in its high- 
est form of experience remains commensurate with the experimental 
notices of the senses, from which it is generalized. Reason, on the 
other hand, either pre-determines experience, or avails itself of a past 
experience to supersede its necessity in all future time; and affirms 
truths which no sense could perceive, nor experiment verify, nor expe- 
rience confirm.’’—P. 225. 


“So far he is at least intelligible ; but try the next : 


“‘ Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that in its 
own proper form it is inconceivable, For to conceive is a function of 
the understanding, which ean be exercised only on subjects subordinate 
thereto. And yet to the forms of the understanding all truth must be 
reduced, that is to be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered 
erpressible, And here we have a second test and sign of a truth so 
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affirmed, that it can come forth out of the moulds of. the understanding 
only in the disguise of two contradictory conceptions, each of which is 


partially true, and the conjunction of both conceptions becomes the re- 


presentative or expression (= the exponent) of a truth beyond conception 
and inexpressible. Examples. Before Abraham was, I am.—God is 
a circle whose centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere.—The 
soul is all in every part.” —P. 226. | 


Having settled this point, he next proceeds to show the differ- 
ence betwixt nature and spirit, the one being the antithesis of 
the other, (243,) that is, whatever is not nature is spirit, and vice 
versa, (243.) But nature (natura, about to be born) is the term 
in which we comprehend all things representable in the forms of 
time and space, and subjected to the relations of cause and effect, 
and the cause of whose existence is therefore something ante- 
cedent. Whatever, therefore, originates its own acts is spiritual 
but -the will originates its own acts, therefore it is spiritual, 
supernatural, but not miraculous.—(244. ) 

hese views, Mr. Coleridge says, form the ground-work of his 
scheme ; but it may be proper to inquire, how far we are advanced 
at present, and though there is a deplorable want of method in 
the work, we may venture to state, that the conclusion is simply 
this—as the reason and the will of man are spiritual, they are 
therefore capable of communion with the Divine Spirit; in the 
words of the author thus (244, 245), the reasonableness of the 
real influence of a divine spirit—the compatibility and’ possible 
communion of such a spirit in principle individuals—and an 
answer to the question, whether there is any faculty in man 
by which a knowledge of spiritual truths, or of any truths 
not abstracted from nature, is rendered possible. (245.) See 
Aphor. vili—And here we would pause for a moment to 
inquire, what practical good, supposing the theory to be cor- 
rect, a sensible Christian would derive from this conclusion? 
What mane 0 A does it remove? What bulwark does it 
strengthen ? hat Christian hope or feeling does it create 
or animate? It proves only the possibility of a fact of which 
he has already the strongest and the plainest testimony. 
Every intelligent Christian, whether he has read Descartes and 
Locke or not, must possess in his own consciousness a stronger 
testimony of the existence of a spiritual faculty within him, the 
source of thought, &c., than of the existence of the material 


world around him, and a better knowledge of its operations too. 
Further, he has a plain and explicit promise from one who can- 
not lie, the Father of light and truth, that his Holy Spirit shall 
co-operate with his spirit for the renewal in his mind of the divine 


image which had been defaced in him, and for the support of 
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faith and holiness. What further proof can we desire?  Shalb 
we question whether God can govern the mind which he himself 
has made? Shall he bring to the birth and not bring forth? 
Really we cannot help recommending to Mr. Coleridge an apho- 
rism of Leighton, which he will do well to study upon this very 
topic. ‘And the most profitable way of considering this re- 
generation and sonship, is certainly to follow the light of those 
holy writings, and not to jangle in disputes about the order and 
manner of it, of which, though somewhat may be profitably said, 
and safely, namely, so much as the scripture speaks, yet much 
that is spoken of it, and debated by many, is but an useless ex- 

nse of time and pains,” (153.) Nay, they are worse than use- 
ess in the present case. Their lightest mischief is, that they: 
draw the mind of the Christian from the true and solid ground of 
his faith, to that which is delusive and unsatisfactory. Their. 
worst, that, by the admission of new principles’ into theology, 
they lead to vain and rash speculations in other doctrines, of 
which neither the bearings nor the consequences can be seen. 
We may fancy what the scholars would effect, when we see more 
clearly what confusion the master himself would produce. 

The next step is the application of his ss, 8 to the myste- 
ries of our faith ; of which the Trinity, and the origin of evil, 
would naturally be the first. In mercy, however, to those who. 
require aids to reflection, he reserves these mysteries for the 
masters in Israel, men of greater abstraction and reach of thought ; 
(151 and 247,) and we applaud his consideration. It puts us_ 
in mind of a saying of Fontenelle, “That a wise man with his. 
hand full of truths should content himself with opening his little 
finger,” and we only regret that Mr. Coleridge has not felt some- 
what more of this self-restraint. But we shall now proceed with 
him to the two heads of necessary faith which he has undertaken, 
namely, original sin, and the redemption. Upon the first topic 
he is unusually obscure, but we will endeavour to state his mean- 
ing; desiring our readers to keep in mind the positions already 
laid down, viz., that the reason and the will are spiritual, and that 
the will originates its own acts. 

We shall over a long discussion upon the several schemes 
of Jeremy Taylor and our first Reformers, respecting the doc- 
trine of original sin, because we think our. ers will be less 
anxious to know how he proposes to refute the opinions of others, 
than what he means to substitute in their stead. It may suffice 
to say, however, that his doctrine is avowedly opposed both to 
Calvinism and Arminianism; and, if we mistake not, no less at 
variance with our own article and with the scriptures. Let us 


hear, however, what he says: having proved, much at length, 
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that original sin (sin having an origin) is a doctrine not peculiar 
to Christianity, but acknowledged as the basis of every religion, 
and of all philosophy, throughout the civilized world ; he adds, 


that it was and is a mystery, arising from the very admission of a 
responsible will :-— 


** For this is the essential attribute of a will, and contained in the 
very idea, that whatever determines the will acquires this power from 
a previous determination of the will itself. The will is ultimately self- 
determined, or it is no longer a will under the law of perfect freedom, 
but a nature under the mechanism of cause and effect. And if by an 
act, to which it had determined itself, it has subjected itself to the de- 
termination of nature (in the language of St. Paul, to the law of the 
flesh), it receives a nature into itself, and so far it becomes a nature ; 
and this is a corruption of the will and a corrupt nature. It is alsoa 


fall of man, inasmuch as his will is the condition of his personality; 


the ground and condition of the attribute which constitutes him man. 
And the ground-work of personal being is a capacity of acknowledging 
the moral law (the law of the spirit, the law of freedom, the divine will) 
as that which should, of itself, suffice to determine the will to a free 
obedience of the law, the law working thereon by its own exceeding 
lawfulness, This, and this alone, is positive good: good in itself, and 
independent of all relations. Whatever resists and, as a positive force, 
opposes this in the will is therefore evil. But an evil in the will is an 
evil will; and as all moral evil (¢. e. all evil that is evil without refer- 
énce to its contingent physical consequences) is of the will, this evil 
will must have its source in the will. And thus we might go back from 
act to act, from evil to evil, ad infinitum, without advancing a step.” — 
P, 278. 

** Now let the grounds, on which the fact of an evil inherent in the 
will is affirmable in the instance of any one man, be supposed equally 
applicable in every instance, and concerning all men: so that the fact 
is asserted of the individual, not because he has committed this or that 
crime, or because he has shown himself to be this or that man, but sim- 
ply because he is @ man. Let the evil be supposed such as to imply 
the impossibility of an individual’s referring to any particular time at 
which it might be conceived to have commenced, or to any period of 
his existence at which it was not existing. Let it be supposed, in short, 
that the subject stands in no relation whatever to time, can neither be 
called in or out of time ; but that all relations of time are as alien and 
heterogeneous in this question, as the relations and attributes of space 
(north or south, rownd or square, thick or thin) are to our affections 
and moral feelings. Let the reader suppose this, and he will have 
before him the precise import of the scriptural doctrine of original sin : 
or rather of the fact acknowledged in all ages, and recognised, but not 
originating, in the Christian scriptures.—P. 280. 

“A moral evil is an evil that has its origin in a will. An evil com- 
mon to all must have a ground common to all, But the actual exist- 
ence of moral evil we are bound in conscience to admit; and that there 
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is an evil common to all is a fact; and this evil must therefore have a 
common ground. Now this evil ground cannot originate in the divine 
will: it must therefore be referred to the will of man. And this evil 
ground we call original sin, It is mystery, that is, a fact, which we see 
but cannot explain; and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend, but 
can neither comprehend nor communicate. And such, by © quality of of 


ee subject (viz. a responsible will) it must be, if it be truth at all,” 
281. 


“Should a professed believer ask you whether that, which is the 
ground of responsible action in your will, could in any way be respon- 
sibly present in the will of Adam ? Answer him in these words : You, 
Sir! can no more demonstrate the negative, then I can conceive the 
affirmative. ‘The corruption of my will may very warrantably be spoken 
of as a consoqucnce of Adam's fall even as my birth of Adam's exist- 
ence ; as a consequence, a link in the historic chain of instances, wher - 
of Adam is the first. But that it is on account of Adam; or that this 
evil principle was, d priori, inserted or infused into my will b the will 
of another—which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my will in such 
case being no will—this is nowhere asserted in Scripture, explicitly or 
by implication. It belongs to the very essence of the doctrine, that in 
respect of original sin every man is the adequate representative of qal/ 
men. What wonder, then, that where no inward ground of preference 
existed, the cho:ce should be determined by outward relations, and that 
the first in time should be taken as the diagram ? Even in Genesis the 
word Adam is distinguished from a prone’ name by an article before 
it. It isthe Adam, so as to express the genus, not the individual—or 
rather, perhaps, I should say, as well as the individual. But that the 
word with its equivalent, the old man, is use! symbolically and yniver- 
sally by St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 22. 46. Eph. iv. 22. Col, iii.9. Rom. 
vi. 6,) is too evident to need any proof.”—-Pp. 284, 285, | 


These, we think, with a sentence or two at p. 249, are the 
cipal passages in which his doctrine is laid down; and some mg, 
he says (285), might be added to the clearness of the preceding 
views (we defy him to add to their obscurity), if the limits of 
the work had allowed him to clear away several delusive 
and fanciful assertions respecting the state of our first parents, 
their wisdom, &c. That is, in our view of the matter, if he had 

rofessedly borne away at one fell swoop ok particle of the 
Mosaic’ his history respecting our first pare f he had denied 
to them any meaning, ei a abingationl or literal, as these prin- 
ciples effectually do, his own doctrine would have been just as 
obscure as it is now, but not so decidedly at variance with history 
and established opinions. For to what does itamount? Let us 
bring some of his positions closer together. The will is ulti- 
mately self-determined; the act of the will determining itself to 
nature (the law of the flesh,) instead of the moral law, is the 
corruption or fall of man. It is impossible to refer this evil to 
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any particular tine ; it has no relation to time; it can neither be 
called in time, nor out of time; it was not derived from Adam, 
noris it on account of Adam; it does not originate in God; is 
not eternal (249). It is inman, because he is a man, not because 
he commits this or that crime ; and in this res there is no 
difference between Adam and his posterity. Adam is the repre- 
sentative of every man, and every man a representative of 
Adam; but Adam being the first in time (mark this, reader), 
may be taken as the diagram. In Genesis, the word Adam is 
distinguished from a proper name by an article before it—the 
Adam—so that it seems Joubtfal, in this scheme, whether there 
was any such person as Adam at all. | 

It requires, we think, but a moderate degree of intelligence to 
observe that these positions are inconsistent and incoherent with 
each other ; and very little reading to be convinced, that they are 
totally irreconcileable with the Scriptures, and with every sound 
srry tang Ae gc them, from the Gospel times down to the pre- 
sent day. e history of our first parents in Genesis, by what- 
ever rule it may be construed, and the reasoning of that apostle 
who declared that he had his revelation, not from man, but from 
his divine Master himself, evidently affirm or imply these things— 

a law given by God to man; a temptation to which he was sub- 
mitted ; his disobedience, and a curse entailed on his posterity in 
consequence of his apostasy (depravatio nature cujuelstet hominis 
ex Adamo naturaliter propagati, as our article expresses it) ; and 
although many different opinions have been entertained and pro- 
mulgated respecting the degree and extent of the corruption thus 
incurred, and the decrees of God connected with it, yet these 
positions lie at the common root of all their arguments; and, 
excepting by the Pelagians and Socinians, are held by all the 
Christians of Europe at the present day. But Mr. C.’s doctrine 
would sweep them all away, letter and spirit. Try only one or 
two instances at the fountain head. He affirms, that original sin 
is not on account of Adam,—is not derived from Adam! But 
what says St. Paul ?—‘“ By one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners ;” ‘ Many are dead through the offence of one ;” 
* As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive ;” “ As, 
_by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion: even so, by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.” 

Again, Mr. C. sets out with the position, that ‘ the will, being 
spiritual and transcendental, originates its own acts, and cannot 
be determined by nature or circumstances.” What says St. Paul, 
in his most memorable piece of reasoning ?—“ I know that in me 


(i.e. in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing ;” “ To will is present 
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with me, but how to perform that which is good I know not; for 
the good that J would I do not, but the evil J would not that I 
do ; for I delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I 
have another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind.” Consider the will, and its operations, as explained b 
Locke and Burnet, and accepted by our best divines, and all 
this struggle is perfectly intelligible. Try it by your own con- 


‘science, and it will be felt as well as understood—submit it to 


the hypothesis of Mr. Coleridge, and it is all confusion and 
contradiction. 

One more trial, and we have done. The Scriptures not only 
point out the person by whom the taint of original sin was intro- 
duced, but they mark distinctly the time at which it took place 
too-—tracing, step by step, the descendants of Adam through their 
several generations, which correspond to the interval, down to the 
birth of our Lord; and, again, in the Gospel, retracing the genea- 
logy of Christ, through David and Abraham, up to Adam. But 
Mr. Coleridge instructs us, that it is impossible to refer this evil 
to any particular time—that it is neither in time, nor out of time 
—not eternal—not generated by God—not inserted by another's 
will. | 

To what purpose, then, shall we ask, has all this violence 
been done to history, to revelation, and to experience? What 
compensation does Mr. Coleridge promise to us? A will ori- 
ginating its own acts, and, in consequence of a corruption or 
disease, departing from its communion with God, and deter- 
mining to nature, or the flesh, and therefore responsible—for 
he argues (257), that when a man is induced by circumstances to 
evil for want of a power to resist, such evil is not sin—it may be 
a subject of regret, but not of remorse. But this is shifting the 
difficulty, not removing it. For why should a man be more re- 
sponsible for the effects of a disease in the will, not planted there 
by himself, than for the effects of a weakness in the will which he 
inherited ? Mr. C. will tell us, that since our will is spiritual, it 
is possible that the divine will may hold communion with it, 
and restore it to the guidance of right reason; but we have better 
authority than his philosophy to assure us—that it is God that 
worketh in us to will and to do. , 
~ But Mr.' Coleridge is shocked, it seems, at the old stumblin 
block of hereditary sin, which he calls “ a monstrous fiction’ 
(293.) And yet, mysterious as this doctrine is, and revolting as 
it may be to our natural reason, there is no tenet delivered to us 
in which revealed and natural religion harmonize more strongly 
than in this. To cavil at it, is to cavil against the Creator and 
Governor of the world, “ whose wisdom reacheth from one end 
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to another, and sweetly doth order all things.” The evidence of 
the fact is on every side of him; he cannot cast his eyes around 
for a moment without perceiving innumerable instances of chil- 
dren suffering for the profligacy and crimes of their parents or 
rogenitors. The offspring of the intemperate and licentious is 
still smitten by the same hand which struck the child that Uriah’s 
wife bare unto David ; nor can a more awful, or a more awaken- 
ing lesson be conveyed to the mind of man, than the thought, 
that upon his own conduct may depend the welfare or misery of 
numbers yet unborn, who must be near and dear to him. ! 
Mr. Coleridge, if God should turn to us in the language of 
Ezekicl,—* Yet say we the way of the Lord is not equal; the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge; therefore will I judge you, O, house of Israel! every 
one according to his ways.” Surely we should then find how 
much better we might have been employed in attending to our 
own duties and leaving God, “who giveth not account of any of 
his matters,” to do what he thinks fit, and what we shall one day 
know to be the best for us too: he does not “ exact the tale of 
bricks where he has not furnished the straw ;” he will not suffer 
us to be tempted above what we are able. St. Paul was surely 
as zealous for the honour of God as Mr. Coleridge—but how 
does he shew it? Not in accounting for the evil mysterious! 
rmitted by God, but by bringing forward his goodness meted 
in our behalf. He never speaks of the curse of Adam but he 
reminds us at the same time of the redemption by Christ; thus 
interweaving the mercy and justice of God together, and quelling 
rebellious thought before it could rise to inquire. After 
the first offence, says Taylor, God could not stay from redeem- 
ing, nor could Paul stay from preaching that we are redeemed. 
Beware of arguments, says Mr. C. against Christianity, which 
cannot 4 a and consequently ought not to have commenced 
there. (259. 

One that next proceeds to the doctrine of the Redemption, 
to which we would gladly follow him, if our time and our atten- 
tion did not at once warn us to forbear; but lest a forward 
student of theology should indulge in a smile at our weakness 
or want of spirit, we shall leave him to digest one sentence from 
this description, and then let him continue it if he can. 

He wishes to shew, that the abolition of guilt, the redemption, 
&c., cannot say or be represented by the payment of a debt for 
another :—and that the expressions of St. Paul upon this subject 
are metaphorical. 

“ Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points betier 
suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and yet having 
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a special interest for the Jewish converts, than those are from which 
the learned apostle has drawn the four principal metaphors, by which 
he illustrates the blessed consequences 0 of Christ’s redemption of man- . 
kind. These are: 1. sin-offerings, sacrificial expiation. 2. Reconci- 
liation, atonement, carakXayy. 3, Ransom from slavery, redemption, 
the buying back again, or being bought back, from re and emo. 4. 
Satisfaction of a creditor's claims by a payment of the debt, To one 
or other of these four heads all the numerous forms and exponents of 
Christ’s mediation in St. Paul’s writings may be referred. And the 
very number and variety of the words or periphrases used by him, to 
express one and the same thing, furnish the strongest presumptive 
proof, that all alike were used metaphorically. (In the following 
notation, let the small letters represent the effects or and 
the capitals the efficient causes or antecedents. Whether by causes we 
mean acts or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a transcendent, 
2. e. a cause beyond our comprehension, and not within the sphere of 
sensible experience; and, on the other hand, let A, B, C, and D re 
present, each, some one known and familiar cause in referenve to some 
single and characteristic effect: viz. A in reference to k, B tol, C to m, 
and D to n. Then I say X + k 1 mn is in different places expressed by — 
(oras=)A+k; B+1; C +m; D+n. And these I should 
call metaphorical exponents ‘of X. } 

“* Now John, the beloved disciple who leant on the Lord’s bosom, 
the evangelist xatu vevpa, i. e. according to the Spirit, the inner and 
substantial truth of the Christian creed—John, recording the Redeemer’s 
own words, enunciates the fact itself, to the full extent in which it is 
enunciable for the human mind, simply and without any metaphor, by 
identifying it in kind with a fact of hourly occurrence—ezpressing it, 
say, by a familiar fact, the same in kind with that intended, though of a 
far lower dignity ;—by a fact of every man’s experience, known to all, 
yet not better wnderstood than the fact described by it. In the redeemed, 
it is a re-generation, a birth, a spiritual seed impregnated and evolved, 
the germinal principle of a higher and enduring life, of a spiritual life 
—that is, a life, the actuality of which is not dependent on the mate- 
rial body, or limited by the circumstances and processes indispensable 
to its organization and subsistence. Briefly, it is the differential of 
immortality, of which the assimilative power of faith and love is the 
integrant, and the life in Christ the integration.” —Pp. 3138—816. 

With this precious morceau we shall take our leave of the 
critical philosophy, trusting that our students in theology will 
learn from it at least one lesson, which is, the utter vanity, hope- 
Jessness, and presumption of such experiments. We want re-— 
flection, as Mr. Coleridge says, in this inquiring age; but these 
are not the aids by which it s ould be formed, nor this the philo- 
sophy in which it ” should be founded. Non tali auxilio, nec de- 
fensoribus istis. We want men of other qualities, and of another 
stamp; men of sound judgment and sober views, as well as of 


extensive learning ; with 
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power of human reason, modest, cautious, and circumspect,— 
above all, men strongly imbued with a sincere and unaffected 
reverence for the sanctuary of the Christian doctrines, and 
thoroughly averse from all tampering experiments with them. 
Under their guidance, we can never fear the application of any 
human discovery to those truths which God in his wisdom has 
revealed tous. In the mean time we want sound practical piety, 
content to form itself upon the model of the faith once delivered 
to the Saints, and looking for no other guide. In the christian 
philosophy there is nothing exoteric; there is not one language 
for the learned, and. another for the vulgar. Its precepts and its 
lessons find an echo in every good man’s breast; and as for its 
mysteries, they are much better comprehended by those who trace 
them to their scriptural consequences, and their purifying in- 
fluences upon our hearts and tives than by those who would 
merely scan and weigh them, Such knowledge is too high for us. 
We have now only one act of justice to perform before we take 
our leave of Mr. C., and that is to notice a part of these spiritual 
aphorisms, where, descending from his metaphysical abstractions, 
he has condescended to indulge in personal feeling, which has 
left a more painful impression upon our minds. We allude to 
his observations upon Dr. Paley, particularly with regard to the 
Resurrection. 
It was owing, perhaps, to inadvertency in the first instance, 
that the charge and the subject of it are placed at a great distance 
from each other, and in a wrong order,; the former at p. 336, 
the latter at 403, This should not have been permitted on any 
account. Mr. Coleridge must be aware, that to read one without 
the other, whichever it may be, must always be a disadvantage _ 
to the person whose opinion is impugned, We have too much 
respect for the manly sense and important Christian labours of 
Paley, to pass over this charge lightly, and that we may do 
justice to both the parties we shall bring the whole together. In 
. 403, at the close of theaphorisms on spiritual religion, will be 
ound Paley’s words, inserted at the suggestion of a friend. 
Why did not Mr. Coleridge think of this act of justice himself? 


“Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the following 
—* The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the grave shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation ;’—he had pronounced a message of inestimable impor- 
tance, and well worthy of that splendid apparatus of prophecy and 
miracles with which his mission was introduced, and attested: a mes- 
sage in which the wisest of mankind would rejoice to find an answer 
to their doubts, and rest to their inquiries, It is idle to’say, that a 
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future state had been discovered already :—it had been discovered as 
the Copernican system was; it was one guess among many. He 
alone discovers, who proves; and no man can prove this point, but 


ee wes who testifies by miracles that his doctrine comes from God.” 
03. 


To do justice to this celebrated passage, which never, surely, 
would have been the subject of this minute criticism if it had not 
been unhappily distinguished by exaggerated praise (see Dr. 
Parr, p. 335), we must premise, that miracles afford no direct 
proof of doctrine, but only of the divine commission of him who 
delivers it. To furnish, therefore, that perfect proof which amounts 
to a discovery, in the sense of Paley, it is necessary that two 
things should combine. First, a clear, full, and specific pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine itself; and, secondly, a miraculous 

wer, attesting the divine authority of him who declares it. 

n the annunciation of a future state by our Lord, these two 
qualities are found each of them full and perfect, but in no 
other; and what Dr. Paley means to affirm is, not that there was- 
no evidence of a future state before his coming into the world, 
but that there was not such a clear and sufficient promulgation of 
the truth upon divine authority as might entirely satisfy the 
minds of men, and preclude all further inquiry. To this distinction | 
we beg to draw the attention of our readers, because we think 
that it affords a key to all the difficulties in which Mr. Coleridge 
has embroiled the question, and an answer to all his objections. 
That there existed, generally, in the Gentile world an internal 
rsuasion of a future state, whether planted directly by the | 
seal of God, or springing up from a common sense of the dif- 
ference between good and evil, and of every man’s being ac- 
countable at the great tribunal for the things done in the flesh; 
there is, we think, abundant reason to believe; and that the 
Jews, in addition to this internal evidence, might have inferred, 
from the writings of Moses, the reality of a resurrection, we have 
the testimony of our Lord himself, in his reasoning with the 
Sadducees (St. Luke, xx. 32), afterwards quoted by Mr. Coleridge. 

But the belief with both was comparatively feeble, partial, 
and unsteady, and their prospects beyond the graye clouded with 
obscurity, utterly inconceivable in the presence of that light and: 
immortality which was brought by the Gospel. “The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together until now,” says the 
Apostle, in allusion to these very difficulties ; and the evil was, 7 
that no human aid or sagacity was able to relieve its throes. | 
In the Gentile world, the poets and philosophers, so far from * 
giving strength and clearness to the persuasion which they found, 
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had, by their speculations and inventions, weakened and obscured 
it. “The plain draught of nature was almost hid under the shades 
and colours with which they endeavoured to beautify and. adorn 
it.” And as for the Jews, the very fact of the existence of a sect 
among them, powerful and distinguished, if not numerous, who 
held the authority of Moses and the Prophets, and denied the 
Resurrection, (who can imagine such a class among Christians ?)* 
proves satisfactorily, apart from all other evidence, that the doc- 
trine had not been promulgated by that Divine Lawgiver with 
the clearness and fulness required. Even those amongst them 
who believed in the Resurrection held it defectively. Josephus 
tells us, “‘ that the Pharisees taught the resurrection of the just, 
but not of the unjust, who were to remain in torment. And St. 
Paul, in his defence at Cesarea, evidently alludes to this opinion, 
Acts xxiv. 15.—“ And have hope toward God, which they them- 
selves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust.” 

Such was the uncertainty in which this important matter was 
surrounded, till Christ came, and all was light—and beautifully 
and consistently was it ordained by eternal wisdom, that the clear 
annunciation of this great doctrine should synchronize with the 
redemption. That man might feel and understand the important 
value of that salvation which was then brought for them; that 
they might comprehend at once the odiousness and the danger 
of sin, and render thanks to God, who has given them the victory 
through Jesus Christ. And much does it delight us in this dis- | 

cussion to adduce the testimony of Sherlock—magnum et vene- 
rabile nomen, whose opinions in his sixth sermon, though 
delivered in different words, convey a sense perfectly conform- 
able to that of Paley. He not only admits the defect and 
obscurity of the doctrine before our Saviour came, but ve 
ingeniously accounts for it, ‘the wise man tells us, that God 
made not death ; for he created all things that they might have 
their being; and the generations of the world were healthful ; 
and there is no poison of destruction in them: nor the kingdom 
of death upon earth; for righteousness is immortal—but ungodly 
men with their works and words called it to them.” “ If im- 
mortality was the condition of the creation, if death came in as 
a surprise upon nature, no wonder if she stands mute and as- 
tonished at the fatal change, and seems neither willing to part 
with her hopes of immortality, nor yet able to maintain them.” 

‘*God made man immortal, and gave him consistent hopes 


* Hymeneus and Pheleteus judaizing Christians, argued only that it was past. 
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and fears: man made himself mortal by sin: must not then thosé 
hopes, which were consistent hopes upon the foot of immortality, 
become very absurd when joined to a state of mortality? and 
thus the coming in of death obscured the hopes of immortality 
lastly, if we consider how our Saviour has enlightened this 
doctrine, it will appear, that he has removed the difficulty at 
which nature stumbled. As death was no part of the state of 
nature, so the difficulties arising from it were not provided for 
in the religion of nature. To remove these was the proper work 
of Revelation, these our Lord has effectually cle by_ his 
gospel, and shown us, that the body may and shall be united to 

e spirit in the day of the Lord, so that the complete man shall 
Stand before the great tribunal to receive a just recompencé of 
reward for things done in the body.” This account is given in 
the words immediatel preceding, ‘* Who hath abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light through the Gos 
Now, if the abolishing of death was the bringing to light life 
and pea! it is plain, that the coming in of death was that 
which darkened nature in this great point of religion,” 

Again, “ There is still something farther that nature craves, 
something which, with unutterable groans, she pants after, even 
life and happiness for evermore. She sees all her children go 
down to the grave: all beyond the grave is to her one wide waste, 
a land of doubt and uncertainty; when she looks into it, she 
has her hopes and she has her fears; and, agitated by the vicis- 
situdes of these passions, she finds no ground whereon to rest 
her foot. How different is the scene which the Gospel opens. 
There we see the heavenly Canaan, the new Jerusalem, in which 
City of the great God there are mansions, many mansions, for 
receiving them, who, “ through faith and patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory. and immortality.” See also Leland, 

sim. 
*” Waving thus explained Dr. Paley’s opinion, and shown its 
conformity with right reason and opinions of our divines, 


we must now proceed to the charge brought against him by Mr. | 
Coleridge. After expressing, in no measured tegms, his cordial. 
admiration of the passage, as a masterpiece of Composition, he — 


denies that it is true, (p. 403.) He doubts the validity of the 
assertion as a general rule, (336); and denies it as applied to 


‘matters of faith. Now, with respect to the general rule (viz. he. 


only discovers who proves,) Mr. Coleridge has given no reason 

whatever for his doubts, and, therefore, we are not bound to say 

much in refutation of them. We have no hesitation, however, 

in stating, that in the.sense in which the words discover and 

prove are here used by Mr, 
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accepted sense, the. proposition is, generally speaking, true— 
there may be many reasons at present for believing in the ex- 
istence of a north-west passage. Such, for instance, as the 
direction and the velocity of currents, the trending of the coast, 
the partial accounts of natives, &c. &c. ; but whatever probability 
may arise from this evidence, it does not amount to a proof—but 
when Captain Parry, or Captain Franklin, or some other intelligent 
traveller,. shall return to Europe with his crew, after having as- 
certained, by actual observation, the continuity of the coast from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and shall have clearly and unequi- 
vocally announced it, then shall we say with one voice, that the 
north-west passage has been discovered, because it has been proved, 
But let this pass, and proceed we to the application. Mr. Cole- 
ridge denies the rule as applied to matters of faith, to the verities 
of religion, in which he says, there must always be somewhat of 
moral election, ‘‘ an act of the will as well as of the under- 
standing.”’ 

‘True Christian faith must have in it something of in-evidence, 
that must be made up by duty and by obedience.”—Taylor’s 
Worthy Communicant. 

Without dwelling upon the distinction, that, in this last sen- 
tence quoted from Taylor, the faith of a Christian in the great 
doctrines of Christianity, and not in this awful sanction of them, 
is intended ; we will admit something of this inbred evidence, 
and allow Mr. C. to make the most of it, and then ask, how a 
doctrine disbelieved by some of the philosophers, questioned by 
others, and almost disregarded by the generality,—a doctrine, 
at the very mention of which at Athens, by St. Paul, some mocked, 
and others declared that they would hear him again about it,— 
could supersede the necessity of the Christian demonstration 
of it? 

Still does Paley’s proposition remain firm—still has Christ 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light (en- 
lightened and cleared it up, if you please) by the Gospel. 

But to come to those serious objections which constitute the 
worst feature of the case :— 

“ The obvious inference from the passage in question, if not its ex- 
press import, is: Miraculaerperimentum crucis esse, quo solo probandum 
erat, Homines non, pecudum instar, omnino perituros esse. Now this 
doctrine T hold to be altogether alien from the spirit, and without au- 
thority in the letter, of Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history of 
human belief that should induce me, I find nothing in my own moral 


being that enables me, to understand it. I can, however, perfectly well 
understand the readiness of those divines in hoc Patem Dictum. ore 


pleno jurare, qui nihil aliud in toto Evangelio invenire posse profiten- 


tur. The most unqualified admiration of this superlative passage I find 
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perfectly in character for those, who, while Socinianism and Ultra- 
Socinianism are spreading like the roots of an elm, on and just below 
the surface, through the whole land, and here and there at least have 
_ even dipt under the garden-fence of the church, and blunted the edge of 
the labourer’s spade in the gayest parterres of our Baal-hamon, (Sod, 
Song, viii. 11,)—who, while heresies, to which the framers and com- 
pilers of our Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles, would have refused the 
very name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list of religious déno- 
minations for every city and large town throughout the kingdom—can 
yet congratulate themselves with Dr. Paley (in his Evidences) that 
the Rent has not reached the foundation—i., e. that the corruption of 
man’s will; that the responsibility of man in any sense in which it is 
not equally predicable of dogs and horses; that the Divinity of our 
rd, and even his pre-existence; that sin, and redemption through the 
merits of Christ; and grace; and the especial aids of the Spirit; and 
the efficacy of prayer; and the subsistency of the Holy Ghost; may 
all be extruded without breach or rent in the essentials of Christian 
faith !—that a man may deny and renounce them all, and remain a 
fundamental Christian, notwithstanding! But there are many that 
cannot keep up with latitudinarians of such a stride; and I trust, that 
the majority of serious believers are in this predicament.’ Now for all 
these it would seem more in character to be of Bishop’s Taylor’s opi- 
nion, that the belief in question is presupposed in a convert to the truth 
in Christ—but at all events not to circulate in the great whispering- 
gallery of the religious public suspicions and hard thoughts of those 
who, like myself, are of this opinion! who do not dare decry the re- 
ligious instincts of humanity as a baseless dream; who hold, that to 
excavate the ground under the faith of all mankind, is a very question- 
able method of building up our faith as Christians; who fear, that in- 
stead of adding to, they should detract from, the honour of the incar- 
nate word, by disparaging the light of the Word, that was in the 
beginning, and which lighteth every man ; and who, under these con- 
victions, can tranquilly leave it to be disputed, in some new “ Dialogues 
in the Shades,” between the fathers of the Unitarian Church on one 
side, and Maimonides, Moses Mendelsohn, and Lessing on the other, 
whether the famous passage in Paley does or does not contain the three 
dialectic flaws, Petitio principii, argumentum in circulo, and argumen- 
tum contra rem a premisso rem ipsam includente.”—Pp. 338—840, 
Upon a review of this passage, we are not so much surprised 
at the boldness of assertion, and absence of all argument obsery- 
able in it, (for we know how often these two qualities are con- 
nected,) as at the total want of candour and charity towards the 
memory of a man who has really done more for the Christian 
cause than all the modern critical philosophers, in their several 
places and generations combined. We cannot conjecture what 
evil star could have come across the path of this philosophic divine 
to lead him from his usual course. Not content with stating 


Paley’s proposition defectively in Latin, after his own fashion, 
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calling it unscriptural and untrue, suddenly, when we are expect- 
ing hie proofs, he turns round upon the author, and all who ap- 
rove of this passage, with insinuations of Latitudinarianism and 
inianism, imputing to them indifference to the great doctrines 
of Christianity, the corruption of man’s will, the redemption, the 
Paley ae the spirit, the effi of prayer; and this, too, of Dr. 
others !—and then, having exhausted this effusion 
of vel rrterearh-trrvid spirit, he finishes with complaints equally 
unseasonable and unlooked-for, of suspicions and hard thoughts 
circulated in the great whispering-gallery of the religious public 
about himself—complaints, by the by, for which we never heard 
that there was any foundation, and in which, after this attack, 
we believe that few will be found to sympathize. 
At last, however, after all this trifling, we come to something 
like argument, which we shall give at full length :— 


“Yes! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the understanding 
that there is a future state, was not the specific object of the Christian 
dispensation; and that neither the belief of a future state, nor the 
rationality of this belief, is the exclusive attribute of the Christian 
religion. An essential, a fundamental, article of all religion it is, and 
therefore of the Christian; but otherwise than as in connexion with the 
salvation of mankind from the éerrors of that s‘ate, among the essential 
articles peculiar to the Gospel creed (those, for instance, by which it is 
contra-distinguished from the creed of a religious Jew) I do not place 
it. And before sentence is passed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget, who it was that assured us, that if 
man did not believe in a state of retribution after death, previously and 
on other grounds, ‘ neither would he believe, though a man should be 
raised from the dead.’ 

Avain, am questioned, as to my proofs of a future 
who are so far, and only so far, professed believers, that they ta 
God, and the existence of a law from God: I give them;:and the 
questioners turn from me with a scoff or incredulous smile. Now should 
others of a less scanty creed infer the weakness of the reasons assigned 
by me from their failure in convincing these men; may I not remind 
them, wuo it was, to whom a similar question was proposed by men of 
the same class? But at all events it will be enough for my own support 
to remember it ; and to know, that ne held such questioners, who could 
not find a sufficing proof of this great all-concerning verity in the words, 
“'The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” un- 
worthy of any other answer! men not to be satisfied by any proof!--- 
by any such proofs, at least, as are compatible with the ends and pur- 
poses of all religious conviction! by any proofs that would not destroy — 
the faith they were intended to confirm, and reverse the whole character 
and quality of its effects and influences! But if, notwithstanding all 
here offered in defence of my opinion, I must still be adjudged hete- 
rodox andin error,---what can I say, but malo cum Platone errare, an 
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take refuge behind the ample shield of Bishor Jeremy Tayton.”—Pp, 
—340, 341. | 

It is painful to direct once more the attention of our readers 

to the injustice. done in this statement to Dr. Paley. His pro- 

ition neither declares nor implies, “ that a future state was the 
specific object of the Christian dispensation; or that the belief of 
a future state, or the rationality of this belief, was the exclusive 
attribute of the Christian religion ;” but simply, that the fact itself 
is one of the greatest. importance, and that the discovery of it 
was In whatever way, therefore, these 
sayings of our which follow, may be supposed to apply to 
uitous assertions, (and God forbid that we shows 
from them a single particle, on whatever side they may weigh !) 
they do not affect the real proposition at issue. At the close of 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Abraham is made to 
say, “If they hear not Moses and the Prophets (instructing them 
in the will of God, calling them to repentance, and setting before 
them the consequences of sin,) neither will they be convinced, 
though one rose from the dead.” The words convey an awful . 
lesson against the deceitfulness of riches and the parable admits 
and presupposes a resurrection, to the Jewish notion of which it 
is accommodated; but they leave the question of the sufficien 
of these notions where they found it, implying only, that a man’s 
rising from the dead was a miracle, affording the highest species 
of evidence that could apply to the human mind. 

Of the answer of our Lord to the Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 31, 32, 

enough has been already said. Have you not read, “ I am ‘the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob: God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living ?” Unquestionably 
our Lord intended to shew that the law of Moses afforded evi- 
dence of a future life, which is perfectly consistent with Dr. 
Paley’s proposition. 

But, setting aside the fact that the Jewish religion was exclu- 
sive, addressing itself especially to a particular nation, ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel, I am the God,” &c., still there is a mighty difference be- 
tween an inference thus casually pointed out to the Sadducees by 
our Lord, and that full, particular, and awful assurance of a re- 
surrection, with all its consequences, delivered by our Lord him- . 
self to all nations, as the rule and guide of their conduct—a dif- 
ference of the greatest practical importance, giving a new feature 
to the life of man upon earth, and casting a bright effulgence 
over his future prospects—inspiring new hopes, new consolations, 
and a new responsibility ; for, “ at the times of this ignorance, 
God winked,” as St. Paul declares, in announcing the resurrec- 
tion to the Athenians, “ but now commandeth all men, every- 
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where, to repent. Because he hath appointed a day, in the which 


he will judge the world in 1 coy by that man whom he 


hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the dead.” ? 

Upon the whole, we are compelled to state, that Mr. Coleridge 
has not improved our opinion of him by these disquisitions. 
Of learning, genius, fancy, and acuteness, there are many 
proofs throughout the present work; but he has mistaken his 
talents, and is deficient in many qualities of the very last im- 
portance for such an undertaking. He wants judgment, simpli- 
city of language, and sobriety of views, and, above all, clearness, 
method, and stability in his reasoning. Nor has he been at all 
happy in the mode of composition which he has adopted. It 
cannot be denied, that this species of writing has its advantages : 
it awakens reflection, gives force to single impressions, and 
facility to the memory; and, what is more, by avoiding transi- 
tions, which are said to be the most difficult part of composi- 
tion, it saves an infinity of trouble to the author; but to adopt 
it, as Mr. Coleridge has done in the latter part of his work, as the 
channel of intricate and expanded reasoning, dispersing the sub- 
stance of a single argument over several Aphorisms, is_ to 
apply it to a purpose to which it is totally repugnant and un- 
suited, By dislocating the parts which ought to be viewed 
together, it obscures their mutual connexion and dependence, 
and perplexes the reader, who never knows when matter 
is ended; and at last the Aphorisms are no Aphorisms at all, 
but only broken and shapeless masses, which the reader himself 
must examine and put together, before he can make out what 
they mean, 
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